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What Manufacturers Can Do To Help 


Their Retail Customers” 


If you disagree with me or disapprove of what I may say, I will state 
there is no malice. I have no other purpose than to bring the manu- 
facturer and the retail dealer eloser together so that each may have a 
more intimate knowledge of the other’s business problems, that they may 


work together to obtain the best results by 
promoting whenever and wherever possible 
one another’s interests; to help to improve 
both manufacturers’ and dealers’ methods 
of marketing your product; to give wider 
publicity to the merits of lumber as a build- 
ing material—for I believe you will agree 
with me that our business has in the past 
suffered from lack of both these—and to 
disabuse the public mind of many false 
ideas that have been inculeated by un- 
scrupulous politicians, office holders, and 
yellow journals. 

To me it is surprising that men who have 
had the courage and vision to make large 
investments in timber lands and manufac- 
turing plants, accepted and installed at a 
large expense every improvement for log- 
ging, manufacturing or drying lumber, or 
that would lessen the cost, should not ‘have 
given more attention to the marketing of 
their product or the future of the industry. 
I believe it is an accepted fact that some 
of the most successful manufacturers have 
been the poorest merchants. 

Lumber has been sold by the manufac- 
turer and retail dealer periodically and for 
months at a time at a loss, or a profit of 
less than could have been obtained on Gov- 
ernment bonds and entirely disproportion- 
ate to the investment and business hazard. 
And when there was a revival of build- 
ing and demand exceeded supply, and 
prices advanced, the advanced prices were 
in such marked contrast to the low, prof- 
itless prices that had just previously pre- 
vailed that it was impossible to convince 
anyone they were not artificial, altho only 
enough to return an average profit on in- 
vestment. In a few instances we have had 
what was termed a runaway market when 
prices became unnaturally high, a condi 
tion deplored: by manufacturers. So did 

(Continued on page 44) 
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*Address by W. 8S. Dickason, Kansas 
City, Mo., Before Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. 





JOHN HENRY KIRBY, Houston, Tex.; 
Elected President Southern Pine Association 








Officers Elected by Southern Pine Ass’n 
President—John Henry Kirby, Houston, Tex. 


Vice president—Robert M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, 
La. 


Vice president—P. S. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss. 

Secretary-manager—J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, 
La. 

A full account of the annual of the Southern Pine 
Association will be found on pages 46-52. 








Protecting the Public Against Deception 
in Lumber Grades and Tallies* 


A short time ago, I diseussed with Mr. Rhodes certain practices that 
have been gradually increasing in some phases of the lumber trade that 
are seriously affecting the manufacturers, the reputable retailers of the 
United States and that big element that uses so much of our product—the 


industrial trade—and gradually but surely 
prejudicing the public. Mr. Rhodes had 
some information that he had collected thru 
your bureau of inspection that agreed with 
some quiet investigations that our com- 
pany had been making along the same lines. 
Mr. Rhodes asked whether I would place 
this before you that you might have the 
opportunity to get the information obtained 
which, to put it mildly, is considerable food 
for thought. I told him I felt it my duty 
to comply with the request, a duty not 
only to my brother manufacturers but an 
obligation that I was under to the many 
retailers of the United States from whom 
I had received the kindest treatment for 
over forty years. Likewise it is a duty to 
that element that purchases so large a per- 
centage of our product, the industrial com- 
panies, whose relations, like the retailers’, 
should be direct with the manufacturer. 
And last but not least, I and you owe this 
to the public. 

The more direct the relations between 
manufacturer and retailer and industrial 
trade are, the less misunderstanding will 
occur, the more will be confidence inspired 
and the more pleasant and prefitable the 
business will be to all concerned. I feel 
that the lumber industry is not simply the 
manufacturers’ alone, that they are simply 
one part of it, at one end of the tree so 
to speak. The other end, the public, from 
years of custom, practice and natural con- 
ditions, could and should be properly 
served by the reputable retailers scattered 
over the United States, like the druggists, 
retail yards providing the legitimate ma- 
chinery and being the most convenient for 
satisfying the consumer’s wants in emer- 
gency or otherwise. Likewise, in the same 
category, the industrial concerns which cut 
up and use in their affairs more or less of 
our product. 

(Continued on page 42) 


* Address by Edward Hines, Chicago, 
Before the Southern Pine Association. 
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The Business World is Preparing LM RAW 


for Bigger Things— 


If you buy lumber now, you will buy right. 
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Get in touch with us for Pacific Coast Fir, 


Spruce, Cedar, Hemlock. 
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Hardwood Flooring 


MADE FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 





“THE PERFECT FLOOR” 


Manufactured in 34” and 13-16” 


Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak 


SHIPPED IN MIXED CARS 


with 


Northern and Southern 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association. 
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We specialize in Douglas Fir Mouldings in 


), SULLIVAN LUMBER 


DISTRIBUTORS PACIFIC COAST LUMBER // } Ni 
Main Office: Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. RS 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Flooring 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D.Young® Co. 
Bay City, Mich. 


Weare members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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Tour East Will Benefit West Coast Lumbermen 


HE FOLLOWING REMARK was made by an eastern retailer 
as he came aboard the special train after having visited a fir 
sawmill, “I saved myself exactly $623 on those five cars, which 

more than pays my expenses.” This does not mean that the Pacific 
coast manufacturer made an especially low price or that the stock 
was given away, but it does mean that this eastern retailer found 
some particular stock for which he had a special use at a price which 
represented a very excellent saving to him. This retailer found that 
by studying mill operations and becoming acquainted with them he 
could buy more economically and with greater advantage to himself 
and to the mills and what this retailer found, others found. As a 
matter of fact, the retail lumbermen who have visited various 
lumber manufacturing sections and particularly the Pacific coast 
during the last two years are very emphatic in their statements 
that these trips have been of very great value to them in a practical 
as well as in an educational way. 

It is an old but true saying that “what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander,” and therefore, it is not surprising that on 
the Pacific coast there is growing up a strong sentiment in favor 


of having a representative body of western lumbermen make an 
extended pilgrimage thru the middle West and East, studying not 
only the problems of the retail lumbermen but the industrial con- 
sumers as well. Individual lumber manufacturers who have made 
extensive investigations of this character have uniformly found 
that they paid extremely well. Therefore, there is every reason to 
believe that the Pacific coast manufacturers can secure a world of 
valuable knowledge that will help them in marketing their products 
upon such a trip as this. It will bring them closer to retailers and 
to industrial consumers and create an entente cordiale that will 
react to the benefit of all concerned. 

The plan is to have all divisions of the manufacturing trade on 
the north Pacific coast represented on this trip and all phases of 
lumber consumption will be carefully considered; and, last but not 
least, the delegation, it is planned, can end up in Washington, D. C., 
where it will be able to present in very forceful terms some Pacific 
coast problems to members of Congress. All in all, the proposed 
trip is one to be heartily endorsed and should give good returns for 
the time and effort expended. 
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Southern Pine Annual Makes History 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Southern 
Pine Association was marked by the most important forward 
step toward higher standards of merchandising that has been 

taken by any organization of manufacturers in the history of the 
industry. Without a dissenting vote the association placed itself on 
record as favoring and recommending the grade marking of lumber 
as a means of protecting lumber buyers, the recommendation being 
that lumber manufactured by association mills be marked with the 
name of the grade, or such abbreviation thereof as may be practi- 
cable. The secretary is to address an inquiry to subscribers and 
when 50 percent shall have indicated their willingness to join in 
the movement for grade marking the directors will authorize the 
issuance of a list of such mills, showing the number assigned to 
each mill, and this list will be furnished to all buyers of lumber 
who may desire it. The convention also adopted a recommendation 
urging all subscribers to place in each car of lumber loaded by them 
a card showing the tally and grade of material loaded in the car. 

Any movement looking to honest merchandising of lumber and 
that guarantees to the purchaser the grade and quantity purchased 
should meet with the hearty approval of the buying public, and the 
Southern Pine Association is to be congratulated upon taking the 
lead in this proposal definitely to guarantee protection to the public 
thru grade marking. Of course, there are mechanical problems 
involved that must be worked out and in some quarters there may be 
opposition to a decidedly revolutionary movement of this far reach- 
ing importance; but that the mechanical difficulties will be overcome 
and that the buying public will heartily approve the movement are 
practically assured facts. 

Prominent representatives of the retail branch of the industry 
present at the convention gave their approval of the plan to grade 
mark the product of southern pine mills, and the president of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, which organization is on 
record as standing for a high standard of merchandising ethics 
and the abolition of evil practices in the industry, gave official 
endorsement to this movement to guarantee the buyers of lumber a 
square deal. With manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of the 
highest type all in accord on this question, the early adoption of the 
plan is practically assured and the lumber industry may rightly lay 
claim to having once more blazed the way in a movement having 
for its object the protection of the public. 





Savings and Loan Association a Necessity 


ROM THE TIME THAT an American child can understand 
the spoken word every inducement is offered him to increase 
and diversify his needs and wants. With each advancing 

year such appeals are multiplied, until to the very great majority 
of individual citizens the means of supplying their wants never 
catch up with the constantly increasing demands. An inevitable 
condition of life imposed upon everyone, therefore, is that he shall 
make a wise choice among the things brought to his attention and 
offered in satisfaction of his desires. 

Economists say there is no limit to man’s capacity to consume; 
everybody realizes the limitations placed upon. his ability to pro- 
duce. His greatest problem is to balance his consumption against 
his production. This would be quite easy if he could be sure that his 
ability to produce would remain constant thruout his life, with- 
out interruption and without curtailment. He knows, however, that 
a time will come to most persons when their ability to produce is 
diminished, and that not frequently a lessened earning capacity is 
accompanied with an increase in needs. For most persons “saving 
for a rainy day” is as essential as providing for the next meal. 

Inducements to spend outnumber inducements to save a million 
to one, and as a result many persons lead “grasshopper lives” siny- 
ing thru the summer and starving thru the winter of their existence. 
The person, who produces more than he consumes, who saves some- 
thing out of his earnings, is an asset to his community and to the 
world; the person who does not is a liability. Every material thing 
placed upon the earth by the hand of man represents saving, an 
accumulation resulting from production in excess of consumption. 

There can be no home owners among persons who live up all 
they earn from day to day. They can not build nor buy homes 
without first saving something out of their earnings; and they are 


not apt to save when urged on every hand to spend, without once 
being asked to save. A home is capital in the sense that it is some- 
thing saved, and for all practical purposes home ownership con- 
stitutes a form of capitalism. Ownership of property in any form 
begets self-respect in the possessor, and the person possessed of 
capital and the accompanying self-respect is the best possible 
citizen. 

Saving, therefore, is indispensible to the making of the best citi- 
zenship, at the same time that it is the only method of storing up 
the means of supplying coming needs. Foresight is one of man’s 
highest faculties, and saving is a great developer of foresight; the 
saver gets the habit of looking ahead; he anticipates his needs to 
the extent of providing for them in advance. He gets ready to- 
day for tomorrow; from his known resources he saves to provide for 
his certain but not definitely known needs of the future. 

Every civilized man must have a home; and it is not perhaps too 
much to say that love of home is an evidence of a wish to conform 
to an established custom of civilization, which began with fixed 
places of residence, and without which there has been no real civil- 
ization. 

The relation between fixed places of residence, permanent domi- 
cile, home ownership, of the citizens of a community and the enter- 
prise and prosperity of the community as a whole is vital. People, 
not buildings, make a community; and if the folks who seek shelter 
in the houses come and go like Arabs the community will have much 
the character of an Arab camp. 

It is unlikely that a course in thrift ever will be put into the pub- 
lic schools, valuable tho it would be. Folks must learn thrift out- 
side of the school room, in the home and in everyday life. Business 
men—lumbermen—who know the value of thrift must give some 
time to teaching it, must offer some inducement to practice it, must 
demonstrate its value, to their fellow citizens, young and old, who 
do not know it. The savings and loan association is an excellent 
agency thru which this teaching and demonstrating can be done. 
Hence, every lumberman and every other good citizen ought to 
recognize it as his duty to back the building and loan association 
as the community’s school of thrift and citizenship. 





Press Men Pay a Deserved Tribute 


ECAUSE OF THE FAMOUS award made by him as arbi- 
trator in the Chicago building trades controversy, the name 
of former Federal Judge Kenesaw M. Landis has become a 
household word in the lumber and building industries thruout the 
country. During his long public career Judge Landis naturally 
made some enemies—mostly of the sort whose enmity is the best 
asset a man can have—but his friends outnumber his enemies a 
hundred to one. 

No class of men came in closer contact with the former judge 
than the reporters of the daily press, and none is made up of 
keener or more accurate appraisers of a man’s real qualities. Hence 
a testimonial prepared and presented to Judge Landis by the re- 
porters assigned to the Federal Building, upon his recent retire- 
ment from the Federal bench after a service of over seventeen 
years, possesses a real interest for persons who may wonder what 
sort of man conceived and formulated the document which has 
been described as the Magna Charta of the building industry. 
Framed in terse, blunt, newspaper English, the testimonial runs 
as follows: 

“For newspaper men the Federal Building will not be the same 
place now that you have gone. You have taken the life of the 
joint away with you. The good opinion of newspaper reporters is 
seldom sought, perhaps, but damned few men can say, as you can, 
that their departure has made the press room blue. We’ve known 
you a long time, and we’ll miss you for a longer time. Not just 
because there is ‘copy’ in your forthright way of doing things, but 
because we think you are an honest-to-God MAN, and a judge with 
the right kind of backbone.” 

For a man to acquire marked distinction in a single field of 
endeavor is a life job too big for most of us. What then shall be 
said of a man who has achieved eminence in three widely sep- 
arated fields—as Federal judge, as national baseball commissioner, 
and as arbitrator of one of the most complicated and menacing in- 
dustrial disputes of recent years? There are many who think that, 
important as his service in other directions has been, the 
“Award” with which his name is linked may prove his best and 
most enduring monument. 





GRANTING THAT the farmer is the backbone of the social structure, 
food being the first essential of mankind, surely the producer of 
lumber comes next in importance, shelter being the second greatest 
need of - majority of the race, and lumber the primary building 
material. 
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Discuss Marketing of Shook in East 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 29.—At a meeting of 
box manufacturers here today, H. S. Stronach, 
representing the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, spoke on the possibilities of marketing 
wood boxes and shooks in the East, laying stress 
on the fact that manufacturers should study the 
requirements of buyers. Mr. Stronach is here 
consulting with lumber manufacturers, and 
during the next two weeks will visit Willamette 
Valley and Oregon coast mills. 


T. J. Starker, manager of the box bureau of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
talked on codperative advertising of boxes. He 
said that in conjunction with the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau, already located in New 
York, and with low water rates, fir men have 
wonderful possibilities for making advertising 
effective. He commented on the fact that west- 
ern pine is being extensively advertised in that 
territory, the publicity matter also calling at- 
tention to the merits of the wooden container, 
but Mr. Starker pointed out that duplication 
could be avoided, one campaign serving to sup- 
port the other. About forty attended the meet- 
ing, which was held under the auspices of the 
West Coast Box Bureau, but was open to all. 
Several pine box men were present. 


A. W. Cooper, secretary-manager of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, leaves to- 
morrow for Chicago to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. He expects to go to Washington 
after the convention. 

Representatives of the Department of Justice 


are expected here shortly to bring uptodate the 
Federal Trade Commission’s report, which was 
made public a short time ago, charging the 
Western Pine and West Coast associations with 
price agreements. It is understood that they are 
now in Seattle preparing a report on the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


To Arbitrate St. Louis Building Wages 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Str. Louis, Mo., March 30.—The executive 
board of the Carpenters’ District Council, and 
a committee from the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, this afternoon began conferences on the 
wage situation that are expected to result in a 
compromise agreement. The meetings will be 
held in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The builders originally had demanded a reduc- 
tion of 20 percent from $1.25 an hour, but this 
was rejected by the union men by a vote of 25 
to 1. Recently the builders announced that the 
wage would be arbitrarily fixed at 95 cents an 
hour beginning Saturday. Now the builders 
have announced that they favor a maximum 
wage of $1 an hour for carpenters and would 
make a contract with the union on that basis. 
The carpenters’ representatives are empowered 
to make a compromise proposal if necessary. 
Both sides prefer to reach an agreement thru 
arbitration. The conference is the result of the 
invitation of the builders. The hoisting en- 
gineers, with a membership of about 100, have 
accepted a wage reduction of 10 percent from 
$1.25 to $1.12% an hour. This is the eighth 
union to reduce wages as a means of lowering 
building costs, that a program of $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 in improvements may go forward. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 29.—That the 
lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest plan 
to pay an extended visit soon to..the 
middle States and East as did the North- 
western and Northeastern retailers to.the 
Pacific coast a short time ago, was stated 
here today at a meeting of box manu- 
facturers. Robert B. Allen, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, addeess- 
ing the meeting suggested the appointment 
of a committee to represent box manufac- 
turers on such a trade excursion. The 
proposition met with instant response, and 
W. R. O’Brien, of the Astoria Box Co., 
who presided, appointed Ralph Clark, of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash., J. S. Taylor, Mult- 
nomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, aud 
Thorpe Babcock, Hoquiam, Wash., to for- 
mulate plans with other branches of the 
lumber industry. The purpose of this trip 
is identical to that of the two excursions 
from the East, in order to become better 
acquainted with the markets and the needs 
of customers, and to look into possibilities 
of market extension. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, suggests the following itinerary for 
this trip: “We would stop off in Minne- 
Gpolis, call on the trade there, learn its 
problems and discuss our problems; pro- 
ceed to Chicago and make an investigation 
of the car factories and the Chicago trade; 
go over to Detroit and investigate the 
automobile industry; proceed to Cleve- 
land; work on into New England and in- 





Coast Lumbermen Consider Eastern Trip 


vestigate the cotton mill situation and the 
textile and other manufacturing plants; 
drop down to New York and discuss trade 
problems in the metropolitan district; 
then on to Baltimore for a visit at the 
Weyerhaeuser yard, and wind up in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in sufficient force to impress 
members of Congress with some of our 
views.” 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., March 30—The pro- 
posed visit of west Coast manufacturers 
into eastern market centers is approved 
by numerous manufacturers, but as yet 
plans have not advanced beyond the 
formative stage. Assurances have been 
given that an invitation will be forth- 
coming from interested organizations in 
eastern and middlewestern territory. As 
soon as such invitation is received the 
manufacturers will be able to make prep- 
arations for an excursion. Very likely a 
canvass of the mills would be made with 
the object of securing not less than eighty 
signatures to an agreement to make the 
trip. The latest reference to the proposed 
excursion was made by B. R. Lewis, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., at a recent 
luncheon of the Seattle Lumbermen’s 
Club, Mr. Lewis then saying that an invi- 
tation would soon be received and that in 
his judgment it ought to be accepted en- 
thusiastically by the manufacturers, since 
they would have much to gain by a close- 
up view of the problems of lumbermen 
in consuming territory. 








Car Loading for Week Ended March 18 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—The Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives tonight announced 
that reports just received by the car service di- 
vision of the American Railway Association 
show that 823,369 ears were loaded with revenue 
freight during the week which ended March 18, 
compared with 829,128 during the previous 
week, a decrease of 5,759 cars. This was, how- 
ever, an increase of 131,973 cars over the cor- 
responding week last year, but 31,691 cars under 
the same week in 1920. Shipments of forest 
products during the week ending March 18 ag- 
gregated 54,599 cars, an increase of 3,479 over 
the week before, which was 5,041 cars in excess 
of the same week in 1921, but 11,669 less than 
were loaded during the corresponding week of 
1920. 


Car Loadings for Quarter Year 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN]) 


WasuHinetTon, D. C., March 30.—The class 
one railroads of the country, during the quarter 
ending Dec. 31 last, carried 1,491,760 carloads 
of lumber and other forest products. The ag- 
gregate tonnage was 38,856,504 short tons. For- 
est products carried in the eastern district ag- 
gregate tonnage was 38,956,504 short tons. For- 
Pocahontas region, 36,227 carloads of 960,857 
tons; southern district, 374,341 carloads of 
9,328,510 tons; western district, 592,195 car- 
loads of 16,588,004 tons. 


Denies Southwestern Rate Application 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29.—In Fourth 
Section Order No. 8,155, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today denied an application 
filed by the Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway Co. and other carriers which are 
parties to the tariff, I. C. C. No. 1156, seeking 
authority to continue the discrimination, created 
by the establishment of rates under General 
Order No. 28 of the Railroad Administration, 
and Ex Parte 74 of the commission, in rates on 
lumber and articles taking the same rates or 
arbitraries higher from and to the points named 
in the tariff. The order is effective Aug. 1. 
Certain points of origin in southwestern terri- 
tory are affected. 

BASSWOOD AND WICKOBY, a timber tree and 
a shrub, are two of the few trees of this coun- 
try that may be stripped of their bark in win- 
ter as well as summer. Wickoby is often called 
‘“leatherwood.’’ 


Coast Shingles by Water to St. Louis 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 30.—The Frederick 
Luckenbach, of the Luckenbach steamship line, 
bearing a shipment of shingles. loaded by 
Krauss Bros. from Seattle via the Panama 
Canal, is now at Mobile. She is expected to- 
arrive in New Orleans within the next few days, 
when twelve or thirteen cars of the shingles will 
be transferred to the Federal river service for 
shipment by barge up the Mississippi to Cairo 
and St. Louis. These will be the first Pacific 
coast products to be shipped by the all-water 
route to this territory, and the experiment is 
being watched with interest. The rate from 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma via the Panama 
Canal and the Mississippi River barge line on 
shingles is 75 cents a hundred pounds to Cairo, 
and 77 cents to St. Louis. The all-rail rate is 
86% cents. = 

In SCANDINAVIA wood is the usual fuel, while 
the towns and villages are electrically lighted 
by waterpower. Norway has no coal, but Swe- 
den has quite lately discovered that she has 
good supplies. 
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REDUCING MOLDING TO BOARD FEET 

You state in reply to Inquiry No. 544 that the 
quotient of the sum of the extensions at list prices 
divided by 125 equals the board feet. We think 
you should correct this and make your divisor .125. 
For instance, 1,000 lineal feet of molding at $12.50 
a hundred feet, extends $125. Divide $125 by 
125 and you get 1,000 board feet, which is ex- 
actly the correct result; assuming, as you state, 
that the universal list is based on a price of $125 
a thousand board feet of lumber used in moldings. 

{The correspondent suggests a simplification 
of the method outlined by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN in its original statement as to the best 
and quickest way of converting lineal feet of 
molding into board feet. The directions origin- 
ally given would result in obtaining the answer 
in thousands and fractions of a thousand feet. 
For example, assume that cost of the molding 
totaled $187.50, divide this by 125 and the result 
would be 1.5 thousands feet, board measure, or, 
as more ordinarily expressed, 1,500 board feet. 
However, $187.50 divided by .125 will in a 
simpler manner give the correct answer in board 
feet, as board feet are ordinarily written.— 
EDITor. | 


BACKING OF PARQUETRY BLOCKS 

Can you give us any information in regard to 
the method of putting on the gummed or glued 
paper, in the manufacture of paper backed par- 
quetry blocks or squares? 

Is it the practice to glue the paper as needed 
and put on the blocks or squares, or is previously 
gummed paper used? If the latter, is there any 
machine or device made for wetting the paper before 
putting on the blocks? In short, we would like 
to get at the best, quickest and most economical 
method of paper backing these parquetry blocks or 
squares.—INQuIRY No. 555. 

[Parquetry flooring is laid face downward 
and then paper with a _ strong glue is 
smoothed over and it is put in a press and al- 
lowed to dry. Very frequently cloth is used 
for backing rather than paper because the cloth 
backing lasts better than the paper backing. 
Parquetry flooring is made up in various pat- 
terns and various widths and, therefore, it is 
difficult to arrange for the entire operation me- 
chanically. For this reason the paper or cloth 
is often put on by hand. The experience of 
manufacturers of parquetry flooring is invited. 
It would seem that casein glue could be used 
in this case.—EpITor. } 


WHAT DOES END TRIMMED MEAN? 

We believe that double end trimmed stock means 
square end stock. We have always taken double 
end trimmed stock to mean the same as equalized 
stock. A small millman located in Mississippi con- 
tends that end trimmed boards and equalized 
boards are not the same and claims that equalized 
stock means that it has to be exact in length and 
cut square; while by stock that is end trimmed it 
only means that the butt cuts or barky ends are 
cut off. Which contention is right?—INQuiry No. 
558. 

[The grading rules of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation have this to say regarding lengths: 
‘*The standard lengths are multiples of 2 feet, 
4 to 24 feet inclusive, for boards, dimensions, 
fencings and joists.’’ 

At the larger mills the stock is all trimmed 
by trimmers just before it passes to the sort- 
ing chain. Therefore, it is trimmed green and 
an allowance for end shrinkage must be made. 
The amount of allowance varies but ranges from 
1%- to %-inch for each two feet of length. South- 
ern pine seldom shrinks that much, but the addi- 
tional length is thrown in by the manufacturers 
so that when boards or dimension are cut by 
the carpenter there will be an allowance for saw 
kerf. Thus when an order is placed with the 


larger mills the stock will be equalized as to 
length and also trimmed square. 

The smaller mills, and they are becoming in- 
creasingly numerous in southern pine territory, 


are not very frequently equipped with trim 
saws. 


Consequently the habit has grown up of 








cutting the material sufficiently long. Barky 
ends, badly split ends or other ragged ends are 
generally trimmed by hand. Fairly even pieces 
are untrimmed and as logs are always cut sev- 
eral inches long, the result is that most of the 
material secured from small mills is several 
inches long. The small mills have grown ac- 
customed to ship stock in this way just as large 
mills have grown accustomed to ship stock which 
has been trimmed by a trimmer. The comment 
of lumbermen is invited.—EpITor. ] 


WEIGHT OF SOUTHERN PINE PILING 


I would like to get a book showing log scales. 
Also, I would like to know if you could advise me 
as to the weight of yellow pine piling of the vari- 
our sizes. I am trying to work up a business in 
piling here, and do not know what it weighs per 
foot board measure. Please give me the informa- 
tion desired.—INQquiry No. 546. 

[The inquirer writes from Georgia. Probably 
a book on log scales which would satisfy him is 
Scribner’s ‘‘Lumber and Log Book,’’ which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can furnish for 50 
cents. 

It is not so easy to supply a table of the 
weights of piling of the various sizes of south- 
ern yellow pine. There are four or more kinds 
of southern pine occasionally used for piling, 
the weights of each differing more or less from 
the others, and each changing its weight from 
green to dry. The principal species of these 
pines are longleaf, shortleaf, Cuban and lob- 
lolly. , 

We do not find weights for southern yellow 
pine worked out in books for poles of different 
sizes, but we can give a key for working out 
the weights with fair accuracy, if the kind of 
pine is known and whether it is green or dry. 
In Nelson C. Brown’s book, ‘‘ Forest Prod- 
ucts: Their Manufacture and Use,’’ page 309, 
a table is printed of western or Idaho cedar 
poles or piling from 20 to 80 feet in length, and 
with top diameter from 4 to 9 inches. The 
weights are given for the poles of all sizes, the 
weights ranging from 100 pounds for a 20-foot 
pole 4 inches in diameter, to 3,500 pounds for 
a pole 80 feet long and 9 inches in top diam- 
eter. 

A table of southern yellow pine piling or 
poles based on sizes, has not been found by us, 
but a table might be worked out with a fair 
degree of accuracy by substituting the weight 
of pine for cedar, for piling or poles of the same 
size. Care should be taken that the correct weight 
of the kind of pine is used in the figuring, and 
whether it is green or dry. The following com- 
parison of weights of green and dry western 
cedar and the different southern pines may be 
used in comparison: 

Green western cedar weighs a cubic foot 27 
pounds; dry, 22 pounds. The weights of green 
southern pines are as follows: Longleaf, green, 
a cubic foot, 50 pounds; dry, 42 pounds; short- 
leaf, green, 50 pounds; dry, 38 pounds; lob- 
lolly, green, 54 pounds; dry, 38 pounds. The 
ratio of weight of longleaf pine to western 
cedar is 186 percent, green; the dry pine to 
dry cedar, about 190 percent. In the same 
manner work out the percentages of the other 
pines to the cedar, and apply the figures to the 
cedar table in Mr. Brown’s book, and the values 
will apply to pine. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
can supply Mr. Brown’s book for $3.75. 

The weights of piling may be calculated with 
the aid of Technical Notes No. B-15 and F-21. 
Technical Note B-15 gives the weight per cubic 
foot of various species for different conditions 
of dryness, and F-21 gives the formula for eal- 
culating the volume of poles or piling. When 
the moisture condition of the wood is known, 
it is easy from these data to calculate the ap- 
proximate weight of poles or piling. Copies of 
these technical notes may be obtained, free, 
from the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis.—EbIrTor. ] 


quest.—EDITOR. | _ 








WORMS ATTACK LIVING OAK 

We would like to inquire if you know of any 
cases of worms boring into standing oak trees? As 
we understand it they do bore into the bark, but 
do they bore into the flesh part of live oaks?— 
Inquiry No. 559. 

[Healthy, sound, live oak timber is attacked 
by several worms. The oak timber worm, one of 
the most destructive, enters the living trees thru 
wounds in the bark and at the base of broken, 
dead branches, and bores in all directions into 
the solid heartwood. It has an unfortunate 
predilection for attacking the finest quality of 
timber. The chestnut timber worm also attacks 
oak, particularly the red oak. Carpenter worms 
bore into living oak and do a lot of damage. 
Ambrosia beetles, despite their high sounding 
name and perhaps because of the delectable 
taste of live oak, very commonly attack this 
timber.—EbITor. | ; 


‘‘EVANSTON’’ SOUND PROOF DOORS 

Will you please advise us who makes the 
“Evanston” sound proof door and where we can 
get prices of same?—INQuiry No. 511. 

[The inquirer is a lumberman living in Mich- 
igan and his name and address will be furnished 
on request.—EDITOR. } 


WANTS TO PURCHASE MOP HANDLES 

We have formed a corporation for the manu- 
facture of a patented mop in large quantities and 
we shall be obliged if you will furnish us with the 
names and addresses of manufacturers of wood 
handles suitable for mops.—INQuIRY No. 562. 

[The above inquiry is inserted on behalf of a 
company in Louisiana. The names of some 
makers of handles have been furnished to it. 
Those interested will be given the address upon 
request.—EDITor. } 


PERSIMMON AND DOGWOOD TO SELL 

We would like to have the names of buyers of 
persimmon and dogwood lumber or logs—INQUIRY 
No. 552. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Missouri 
company. The names of some purchasers of 
the above woods either in the log or sawn have 
been given, and the address of the inquirer 
will be supplied to any firm which wants to 
purchase stock of this character —EDITOR. | 


OFFERS TEAK FROM PHILIPPINES 


I am sending herewith three samples of teak 
wood, also three lists which show the dimensions 
and quantity for distribution to interested parties. 

This lumber is being manufactured from a cul- 
tivated teak forest that was planted several hun- 
dred years ago by an old Sultan of Sulu; the seeds 
were brought from Burma and the lumber is as 
good as that which comes from India, Siam and 
other places. 

If you know of any furniture or other teak using 
industries that might be interested in this stock, 
I would greatly appreciate your putting me in 
touch with them. 

The list shows about 200,000 feet in stock and 
there will be about 800,000 feet more available 
as it is sawn during the year.—Inquiry No. 556. 

[The above communication comes from the 
Philippine Islands. The samples of teak have 
been received and inspected and appear to be 
of high quality. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has in its possession three stock lists of the 
teak lumber offered for sale. These stock lists 
and the samples may be inspected at the office 
and two of the stock lists will be loaned to in- 
terested inquirers. The stock lists are carefully 
itemized and show the number of pieces of each 
dimension available. These dimensions cover 4 
very wide range of stock. The name and ad- 
dress of the inquirer will be furnished upon re- 


Beamaeanaaaai 


THE RINGNECKED PHEASANT was introduced 
some years ago in Michigan and has adopted 
that country as its home and is enjoying pros 
perity in its new quarters. 
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The Southern Pine Situation 


A marked strengthening has recently been 
witnessed in the southern pine market, due to 
the development of new business on a larger 
scale. The mills reporting to the Southern 
Pine Association during the week ended 
March 24 booked orders totaling 24.37 percent 
above the week’s production, and 4 percent 
above ‘‘normal.’’?’ More recent reports from 
the southern producing territory indicate that 
new business continues to exceed output, and 
that the ratio is without material change. 
Statistics show that there has also been a 
steady increase in production during the four 
weeks ended March 24—an increase made pos- 
sible by the improved weather, which during 
the last week resulted in an increase of ship- 
ments as well. Practically all items of shed 
and yard stock are more active and, as few 
mills have any sizable stocks of these items, 
there is likely to develop within a few weeks 
considerable difficulty in finding suitable 
stocks if demand should continue to improve 
as it has of late. Already retailers find it 
hard to secure their requirements of certain 
items. The lower grades are in stronger de- 
mand and not infrequently higher in price, 
while the softening tendency that for some 
time has been apparent in upper grades is 
disappearing. Dimension, especially long 
joists, are on the strong side and some mills 
are booking business at $2 to $3 over prices 
prevailing three weeks ago. LEight- and 10- 
inch Nos. 1 and 2 shiplap are generally in low 
supply and many mills are sold up on No. 3 
boards, and have little of No. 2 common to 
offer. Manufacturers in some sections have 
advanced prices on No. 2 common 50 cents 
to $2, and on No. 3 about $3. Considerable 
building is being done in the South and retail 
trade in that section is active. The middle 
West and East are coming on the market more 
freely, and there is a considerable volume of 
inquiry from these sections, indicating heavy 
requirements. More inquiry for railroad and 
car material is going the rounds, and the oil 
fields are still important factors in the tim- 
ber market; otherwise the industrial trade re- 
mains restricted. Exports to the West Indies 
and South America keep up fairly well, but 
business with Europe is poor. No sawn lum- 
ber to speak of is moving to European des- 
tinations, altho some sawn timbers are being 
shipped. Manufacturers expect the domestic 
demand to develop in the spring to a point 
where export stock of any description will be 
hard to find. Due to the better weather and 
greater market activity, many manufacturers 
whose operations have been curtailed say that 
they will soon again operate full time. 


Hardwood Market Features 


A slowly but steadily broadening demand 
for hardwoods featured last week’s mar- 
ket. Production having been seriously cur- 
tailed during several weeks of heavy rains 
and high water, unsold stocks are being 
steadily reduced and actual scarcity is threat- 
ening in several of the items most sought for. 
So several of the larger mills are quoting high 
prices, and altho the general level is virtually 
the same as during the last few weeks, the 
tendency appears to be upward. A great num- 
ber of mills have been forced to shut down 
owing to the floods, which are now reaching 
their crest. These floods have inundated the 
woods in many sections, making logging oper- 
ations impossible, and long stretches of rail- 
road tracks are under water so that often 
even when it is possible to cut the logs they 
can not be transported to the mills. South- 
ern hardwood manufacturers are of the gen- 
eral opinion that very little lumber can be 
manufactured during the next sixty days. 
The present stoppage of woods operations is 
especially serious because the amount of logs 


cut during last winter was very small and 
stocks are practically exhausted. It appears 
that strained relations between supply of 
and demand for hardwood lumber are in- 
evitable in the near future because of excess 
of sales and shipments over production. Floor- 
ing manufacturers are steadily becoming more 
active in their purchasing and they have cut 
deeply into available supplies of Nos. 1 and 
2 common plain red and white oak. Other 
branches of the building trade also are more 
conspicuously on the market, taking impor- 
tant quantities of No. 1 common and better 
oak, gum, poplar and cypress, stocks of all of 
which are becoming badly broken. The fur- 
niture business remains much _ restricted. 
Wholesalers, tho buying in fair quantities, 
do so cautiously. The automobile interests 
follow the same policy. The export situation 
can not be characterized otherwise than as 
poor. Manufacturers of northern hardwoods 
report that better grades hold very firm and 
are in fact expected to advance shortly, due 
to shortage. The lower grades, tho still mov- 
ing slowly, show more strength. 


North Carolina Pine Trade 


The North Carolina pine trade, after enter- 
ing March with the largest volume since last 
fall and then slumping heavily by the middle of 
the month, is again showing an upturn. The 
increase in current business in particularly no- 
ticeable in the lower grades of rough lumber 
and to a lesser extent in such building items 
as flooring, ceiling etc. Prospects are very 





Production Statistics 
The table showing production, ship- 
ments and orders will be found on page 
93 of this issue. For the sake of com- 
parison figures for corresponding periods 
of 1921 and 1922 are given.—_EDITOR. 











bright tho the market just now is comparatively 
inactive—due, it seems, not so much to lack of 
demand as to sales being restricted because of 
the scarcity of the popular items. Much of the 
business offered is for rush shipment and the 
inability of many of the mills to guarantee 
this loses the business for them. Production 
is being seriously interfered with by high water, 
which has caused the overflow of North and 
South Carolina rivers, forced the shutdown of 
many mills and made woods operations im- 
possible. No changes in North Carolina pine 
prices have been reported. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock, Cypress 


Retail yard buying of northern pine con- 
tinues light and runs largely to single car 
assortments. Consumption by city building 
interests is not heavy, but the outlook is ex- 
cellent for increased activity as soon as the 
weather becomes more favorable. Factory 
buying shows some improvement, but lower 
grade northern pine boards, which are in sur- 
plus, are hard to move. Eastern distribut- 
ing centers report a slight improvement in the 
market and it is felt that it will be steady 
henceforth. The eastern demand for hemlock 
is also expanding and prices show an upward 
tendency. Building prospects being excellent, 
dealers express the belief that the next few 
months will produce business of very satisfac- 
tory proportions. A steady improvement in 
the eall for cypress is reported, mixed car 
business from the retail trade predominating. 
It is apparent that whereas most orders a 
short time ago were for filling-in purposes, 
they now are for stock. Cypress manufac- 
turers are almost unanimous in expressing 
satisfaction with the current situation and 
the outlook. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


The market for western pines from the In- 
land Empire has shown no reportable change 
during the week as regards size and character 
of demand, which continues to run largely to 
shop items. Advices received from the Inland 
Empire this week are to the effect that one 
important producing concern has cut western 
pine prices $3, but that this cut has not been 
met by its competitors. The East reports 
a quiet market for pine yard stocks and hints 
that the reason is the great effort being made 
to push fir and spruce in that market, but 
states that the feeling is that a demand for 
western pines will come in time, suddenly 
and in heavy volume. The market for Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine remains firm, 
with a call which is heavy in comparison with 
the low stocks. Production is very low, with 
only one or two mills running. The pine box 
shook business has shown some improvement 
recently and a moderate volume of orders is 
being booked. Box lumber is not plentiful 
and prices are firm. The recent advance in 
redwood prices has not affected the demand, 
which continues to be in excess of the supply 
of dry stock. Eastern demand for siding and 
finish is reported to be greater than the mills 
ean handle, and California is taking a mod- 
erate volume of yard stock and siding. Pros- 
pects are that business from both sources will 
increase as soon as dry weather has set in. 


In the Douglas Fir Field 


For the first time in many weeks the volume 
of orders for Douglas fir is in excess of pro- 
duction. It is estimated that this excess will 
be about 10,000,000 feet, and the impression 
on the Coast is that here ends the period of 
steady accumulation of stock at the mills— 
which accumulation, however, has not been 
abnormally heavy and consequently is not 
burdensome. The increase in business during 
the last week or two and the stronger tone 
to the market that naturally has resulted, un- 
doubtedly are due in large part to the ma- 
terialization of some long expected railroad 
business. Further business of this kind is 
confidently looked for. The domestic retail 
trade has shown considerable improvement 
during the last few weeks, as the spring build- 
ing season is approaching and the retailers 
are able more nearly to estimate their re- 
quirements for the immediate future. Most 
of them report excellent building prospects 
in their communities, and the manufacturers 
have no doubt that retail trade will very 
shortly develop into considerable volume. The 
domestic cargo market is a little firmer, due 
especially to the improvement in the southern 
California market. The lumber movement to 
that section during March has been much 
lighter than during the three or four pre- 
eeding months but retailers are gradually clear- 
ing their yards of surplus stocks and Califor- 
nia wholesalers report better business. The 
unstable ocean freight rate situation still de- 
moralizes Oriental business. Ocean freight 
rates continue to soften and it is also reported 
that lumber prices are dropping in Japan, 
causing dealers there to display much eager- 
ness to dispose of stock brought into that 
country at high freight rates. While the 
transpacific rate on lumber is now generally 
$12, one charter is said to have been arranged 
on a $10 basis, and another at $9. Exporters 
say this indicates that ocean freight rates have 
not yet struck bottom and that the faster the 
rates fall the sooner will they become stabil- 
ized so that normal conditions can be re- 
stored. The reports of mills subscribing to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association show 
that orders for rail shipment have recently 
increased, while those for water shipment 
have declined. 
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Protecting the Public Against Deception in Lumber Grades and Tallies 


[Address by Edward Hines, Before the Southern Pine Association] 


(Continued from front page) 


At the same time, strange to say, my mind went 
back as of yesterday over forty years ago and 
you will be surprised, many of you, te find how his- 
tory repeats itself and how comparatively little 
heed we give to experiences of others in the past, 
how little we profit by the experience history 
should teach us. I also felt that I was especially, 
from forty years active experience in the market- 
ing of lumber, qualified to be the one to place be- 
fore you plainly the practices which are really be- 
ginning to be a disease in our industry, affecting 
the industry very much, and which unless stopped 
are bound to bring some form of governmental con- 
trol or regulation. Of course very few if any have 
had just the experience I had in the lumber trade 
for over forty years, beginning in Chicago in 1879, 
and occupying a so called salesman job during all 
these years, in direct touch with all orders and buy- 
ers even now daily, so I can speak from actual 
knowledge and experience. During those forty 
years I have seen white pine practically come and 
go; Norway the same, hemlock, spruce and south- 
ern pine reach its zenith and begin to decline in 
volume, and fir fast entering the arena. Starting 
in Chicago, the hub of the industrial wheel of the 
United States and what might be classed as the 
center of lumber consumption for the past forty 
years and in the early days the greatest lumber 
market in the world. 

Evils That Hindered Progress 

It is a deplorable fact that in the ancestry of 
our industry there has been less real meritorious 
effort displayed in merchandising our products 
than there should have been. From the earliest be- 
ginnings of the business parasites have played too 
conspicuous a part in the distribution of lumber 
and kindred products of nature’s forest resources, 
and we have not made reasonable nor sane progress 
in overcoming many of the obstacles that have 
prevented the culmination of plans that might have 
resulted in a better organized movement looking 
toward higher standards of merchandising that 
might easily have been attained thru codperation. 

My first position as tally-boy on the Chicago 
River peculiarly gave me an insight into such 
phases of the lumber business as today enables me 
to draw a direct comparison with some of the ills 
that existed over forty years ago, seriously affect- 
ing the manufacturers of lumber in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, directly bordering on Lake Michigan. 
It is strange how history so repeats itself, and 
yet how few of us profit by the experience of 
others, or by what history has taught us. 

In the years above referred to, lumber was trans- 
ported entirely from the great manufacturing 
State of Michigan by water to the large commercial 
centers of Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo and Buffalo, 
and thru those cities by rail, as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains, and plenty of it south to Texas, 
and east to the Atlantic coast. The product we are 
now handling was practically unheard of as a com- 
mercial wood in the territories where wood was 
being used to any extent. 


Marketing Problem of Pioneers Was Difficult 

The life of the manufacturer was something 
awful. From a pioneering condition far different 
than that of a manufacturer of today, particularly 
in the South, for it was a most difficult task to 
go. up in the woods early in the fall, remain all 
winter with the temperature ranging from 10 to 
40 below zero, just existing on plainest fare and 
under crude living conditions, coming out in the 
spring, and then coming down with the drive of 
the logs on the spring freshets. 

In the pioneering days of lumbering during the 
early 70’s and 80’s practically all the lumber that 
was consumed between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Atlantic coast, and the Great Lakes to the 
Ohio River, came from Michigan. There was some 
reason for the existence of evils in the methods of 
actting the lumber to the ultimate consumer. The 
manufacturer had no means, first, no railroads 
practically in Michigan where lumber was pro- 
duced for shipping to the retail yard trade or the 
large industrial users of lumber, or to the buyers 
that could properly seek to purchase from the 
manufacturer. Nor did he have the financial means 
of marketing his product, and, therefore, could not 
reach the ultimate consumer with his manufac- 
tured products, either in the proper grades that 
fitted the consumer or in a finished material. 

Uneconomical Methods Were Excusable 

There were some reasons then, there are reasons 
uow, for the existence of certain elements in the 
trade which assisted the manufacturer in the mar- 
keting of his products. There has never been, there 
is not now, and there will never be good reasons 
for the existence of elements that have no com- 
mon interest, no deep concern, and no construc- 
tive part in the hazardous undertaking of pro- 





ducing lumber. I refer now to that parasitical in- 
fluence that has subsisted on the resources in which 
they have no interest save that of acquiring a 
profit at the risk and expense of the manufacturer 
and the public even to the extent of committing a 
criminal act in order to get as great a profit as 
possible. 


Manipulation Robbed Millman of Profits 


You can draw your own conclusions as to how 
the manufacturers in those days were shorn of 
their profits by really criminal manipulation be- 
tween the so called wholesale office firms in Chi- 
cago, alleged inspectors in Chicago and interests 
directly, in some cases both wholesalers and in- 
spectors, in the yard purchasing the lumber thru 
them of the manufacturer, by unscrupulous manip- 
ulation of the grades. 

He was largely, if not entirely, financed by what 
was known in those days as wholesale office’ firms 
located in the large cities referred to, and in both 
a legal and moral way was compelled to ship out 
his lumber as fast as he manufactured it, by boat, 
green and unassorted, without being tallied or 
measured, to the large cities mentioned. 

Dealing directly with Chicago, from my _ per- 
sonal knowledge of what I have seen in my time 
and to give you the idea, I have witnessed 135 
boatloads of lumber at one time tied up between 
the Madison Street bridge 
and the mouth of the Chi- 
cago River awaiting dis- 
posal. Just think of it. 
What a small figure the 
manufacturer cut in the 
disposal of his material. 
He did not know to begin 
with how much of his 
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lumber there was on the 
boat, nor what quantity 
would be billed to the 
ultimate buyer, nor did 
he know anything as to 
what ethics would be em- 
ployed in the disposal of 
it. These conditions con- 











tinued for several years. 

Some of these wholesale office firms had direct 
interests with yards in Chicago, and of course you 
can appreciate it might be rather difficult to dis- 
tinguish between their moral obligations in dis- 
posing of the lumber for the manufacturer, on the 
one hand, and their own selfish interest in seeing 
how much they could obtain for themselves, on 
the other hand. As a mere boy I served as a tally- 
boy. I went thru, in some cases, the principles of 
measuring lumber, and saw of my own knowledge, 
when the tally sheets were put in, that there had 
been a thousand feet given the wholesaler on the 
tally, frequently, for 25,000 to 50,000 good meas- 
urement. This, today, seems almost humorous, 
and yet it occurred only forty years ago, and from 
what were then the largest manufacturers in the 
North, and the lumber going to the largest ship- 
ping point in the United States. Such conditions 
continued for a number of years to the detriment 
of the manufacturer, 


Mill Grading and Tallying improved Conditions 


The first change for the betterment of the con- 
dition of the manufacturer came about when some 
of the foresighted ones made up their minds that 
if they were to get.anything out of their stumpage 
they would have to have a distributing yard near 
their sawmills where they could sort and grade 
their lumber to the requirements of the consumer, 
and ship their product on basis of some recognized 
grades, and where they knew they would get paid 
for the full amount of lumber shipped. As quickly 
as that condition started it grew very fast, and 
just so quickly did the so called wholesale office 
firms decrease and practically vanish, so that all 
lumber for several years has come to Chicago by 
boat, has been measured at the mill under the direc- 
tion of the manufacturer, with the result that he 
= being paid for every foot, and for the grade 
sold. 

For years the lumber was sold by northern 
manufacturers or by salesmen direct or thru com- 
mission men, but in most cases was billed from 
the manufacturer or large wholesale yards in the 
various large cities direct to the retailer or to 
the ultimate consumer, and not billed to office 


wholesalers who in turn could overbill or change 
grade. 


Says South Suffers from Like Conditions 


Now, strange to say, the manufacturers of the 
United States, and particularly in the South, have 
for years been subjected to some of the same con- 
ditions that existed in the North, and have paid 
very dearly for the experience. You may say that 
you have measured the lumber at your mills— 
that you have billed the required quantity in in- 
voicing, and that you have billed and got paid for 
the grade you sold. Yes, you have done so, but 
what has sometimes happened after the car left 
your plant? 

In the early stages, a great deal of lumber was 
sold from the South on a commission basis and, 
while you had to pay a commission for selling 
your lumber, you did bill it direct to the yard 
dealer or the industrial concern and obtained full 
footage, even tho you obtained very little for it. 
But conditions have been gradually changed, and 
in the large cities, such as New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago and 
many others, tall office buildings have been con- 
structed and in many cases occupied almost exclu- 
sively with firms classing themselves as wholesal- 
ers and often as “manufacturers and wholesalers.” 


Continuation Would Bring Government Control 


Now I do not wish to make any broad charge nor 
have I any quarrel with the many reputable, sub- 
stantial, high moral firms doing business as whole- 
salers, but I do challenge, and am prepared to sub- 
stantiate some grave and serious charges affecting 
our industry at the present time, and which if 
allowed to continue much longer, will, in my 
opinion, cause the Government of the United States 
to seek means of taking control of our industry or 
so regulate it as to protect the public in getting 
full count and the requisite quality for the grade 
it pays for. You know and I know that if such 
condition comes to pass that our stumpage would 
not have very much value, but the public would 
be protected, and it is entitled to protection. The 
public is entitled to all the protection necessary 
in connection with our natural resources, and the 
public must be considered. 


Must Rid Lumberdom of Dishonest Traders 
In the present day, particularly among the 
southern pine manufacturers, with every facility 
for making our grades according to a standard and 
to conform to the demands of the ultimate user of 
lumber, we have little or no reason for taking the 
markets from the reputable retailer, who beyond 
any question of dispute should be and is the me 
dium thru which the consumer or ultimate user of 
lumber should purchase at retail. The larger in- 
dustrial institutions by custom and in the inter- 
ests of the public should purchase direct from the 
manufacturer, except thru the legitimate factors 
that function for the betterment of not only our 
own conditions but in the interests of the legiti- 
mate retailer or industrial institution as well as of 
the general public. We risk our large investments 
in timber, sawmill operations and carry the bur- 
dens attendant upon them. If we can not rely upon 
the codperation of honest interests engaged in a 
pursuit that should stand above reproach to give 
us the helpful assistance we must have to support 
us, we should retaliate by refusing to foster and 
succor their dishonest associates in their nefarious 
work. 
Bad Lumber Marketing Practices Aid Substitutes 
Manipulation of grades, raising of the tally 
count, misrepresentation in the form of the transit 
car, have all played too conspicuous a part in the 
merchandising of lumber even in this day. If we 
stand idly by and permit this thing to go on, we 
are not only degrading ourselves but we are con- 
tributing to the negligence of a whole industry in 
failing to rise up and put a stop to the disgraceful 
methods now existing. We are going further, we 
are abetting and assisting in really criminal acts 
in which not only our own interests are being 
robbed but the interests of our customers, and we 
are standing idly by and allowing public sentiment 
so to crystallize against us that the results will be 
so far-reaching as to be difficult to sum up. We are 
neglecting to take advantage of an opportunity, 
both as individuals and as an association, in ele- 
vating the management of a great industry to 4 
high place where it may take rank alongside other 
great industries that have solved these problems 
and established themselves in the public confidence. 
For some time I have been giving very careful 
attention and making considerable investigation. 
trying to analyze the methods that are being used 
in deliberately falsifying tallies to an almost un- 
believable extent. The danger in these nefarious 
undertakings is not entirely confined to the acts 
themselves, but is much more far-reaching. You 
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know and I know that for the last ten years sub- 
stitutes for lumber have been offered and pushed 
to the fore by keen men by good merchandising 
principles, and unless we take steps to correct the 
criminal practices in our industry we will be play- 
ing into the hands of these substitutes that are 
being offered. 


Support Only Highest Standards in Distribution 


This association and the interests that compose 
the association should go on record as being un- 
qualifiedly opposed to marketing their manufac- 
tured product thru interests that have no personal 
interest in supporting the best standards. As 
sellers in the market we must have as keen and 
alert an interest in well doing as we have in mak- 
ing our lumber as it should be made, and in keep- 
ing our grades and measurement up to the highest 
standards we have set. We should be as jealous 
of our reputation for integrity among the con- 
sumers of lumber as we are of our own personal 
standing in a community. If we contrive to adopt 
measures of protection against the usurpation of 
our resources for ulterior motives, who shall say 
we have not taken a firm stand against practices 
that none of us would permit in our own organiza- 
tions? 


Must Fight Practices That Public Resents 


You know that for several years there has been 
a gradual rise of public feeling against lumbermen. 
A great deal of this has been thru ignorance of 
exact conditions in our industry, thru false infor- 
mation being given out. But, gentlemen, some of it, 
and a substantial amount, has been a gradually 
crystallizing public sentiment based on bad ethics 
in our industry. You may say that you are not 
responsible for what happens after the car leaves 
your mill, I claim as a manufacturer that you are, 
and that I am. By protecting the public we are 
protecting ourselves. Public sentiment is a very 
powerful thing when it is gradually but surely 
turned against you. Little things multiplied, final- 
ly become so great as to sweep everything before 
them. ’ 


A Few Examples of Bad Practices 


Let me give you a few concrete examples of the 
bad practices. In calling them bad practices, I 
am using a very mild term. The situation was ag- 
gravated largely during the war, and also since the 
war. Why? During the war labor was drawn 
away, and naturally expert labor—reliable labor— 
was difficult to obtain as the demand for it was 
great. In many industries, particularly railroad 
companies, and in various factories that have occa- 
sion to remanufacture lumber, the help that 
counted, tallied and graded the material received 
was drawn into the war or accepted a more lucra- 
tive position so that these interests were unable 
to get skilled labor. Naturally these industries 
and factories grew careless about tallying and 
grading their lumber, and a certain percentage of 
firms classing themselves as wholesalers, particu- 
larly those located in larger cities and making a 
specialty of industrial trade, made it their business 
to ascertain the methods employed by these indus- 
tries in the unloading, grading, tallying and meas- 
uring the lumber, and quickly selected those that 
had poor systems for checking and grading lumber 
shipped in, and in some cases corrupted the re- 
ceiver of the lumber by paying him so much per 
car to accept the extra fictitious footage or wrong 
grade. The wholesaler would buy carloads of cer- 
tain kinds of lumber, and in rebilling would change 
the footage. 

You will be surprised at some of the instances of 
this practice I can enumerate. I know of one case 
in Chicago, where for over a year the footage in 
practically every car was raised 10,000 feet. Then 
by changing the grade, by connivance with the pur- 
chasing department so that the sawmill operator 
figured on only one grade, at a price of $55 Chi- 
cago (the market at that time), the commission 
man shipped lumber which he had purchased at 
$36 a thousand. Thus, he first cleaned up $550 on 
the fictitious 10,000 feet to a car (at $55 a thou- 
sand); and, on the same car he made the differ- 
ence between $36 and $55, or $19 a thousand, 
which on a car of 25,000 feet, figuring $550 in the 
overbilling, and $475 on the changed _ grades, 
amounted to $1,025 a car. Disclosures since have 
shown that in one year and on one camtract this 
amounted to a clean-up of $105,000, and this from 
one of the most reputable concerns in its line of 
business in the vicinity of Chicago. - 

You seem astonished. Gentlemen, I have the 
photographs of a number of invoices shipped from 
certain mills, as well as photographs of the whole- 
saler’s invoice covering the same cars. Our com- 
pany had the contract the year preceding and gave 
the concern in question a certain grade of lumber 
on the basis of a fair market price for that par- 
ticular grade. The next year we were met by the 
purchasing agent and told that our prices were 
very much out of line; so we lost the contract, and 
by accident. We made an investigation, which dis- 
closed the above mentioned facts. These were then 





placed before the vice president of the concern 
with the request that he substantiate our verbal 
statements. We made our statements based on the 
facts and presented such pertinent information 
that when we asked for it, he gave us a list of the 
cars bought, together with the contents as billed 
to his concern. We traced the cars back to their 
source, and ascertained from the reputable manu- 
facturer just what he had been ordered to ship 
and what he had actually invoiced to the whole 
saler. I personally.saw numerous invoices of the 
wholesaler to the consumer, together with a cer- 
tified copy of the manufacturer’s invoice to the 
wholesaler, and in every case the wholesaler was 
found to have overbilled 10,000 feet, plus the profit 
gained by ordering one grade from the manufac- 
turer and billing it as another. 


How Can Reputable Concerns Compete? 


Now, for a direct comparison, imagine that the 
Kirby Lumber Co., the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and 
the Central Coal & Coke Co. were asked to bid on, 
say, a half million feet of a certain kind of lumber. 
Naturally knowing that each concern would invoice 
the exact quantity and grade, there would not be 
a great difference between the prices of reputable 
manufacturers, particularly where the association 
publicly shows the cost of operations and where 
the value of stumpage is so well known, and where, 
naturally, manufacturers should be entitled to a 
reasonable manufacturing profit. But how can you 
and we, under present conditions, meet a bid based 
on an intent to overbill 10,000 feet to a car and so 
to change the grade in billing as to make $1,025 
a car, or where the wholesaler would get over $40 
a thousand feet profit on each car? In other 
words, he would make a greater margin per thou- 
sand than our present average sales price on all 
our lumber, stumpage, cost of manufacturing, do- 
ing business, interest and so called manufacturer’s 
profit combined. 

Do you not see that an institution of that kind 
could cut the price (say a fair market price) $3 a 
thousand, or $75 a car, and still make $950 a car 
clear gain? Is there any way under present con- 
ditions in the lumber business and of your associa- 
tion that this can be met? I say there is. 

For the moment I will leave you to think about 
that particular case. 


Another Case Cited 


I might mention another case, just a short dis- 
tance from Chicago. The purchasing agent of one 
of the largest concerns in its line of business, not 
satisfied to. be in league with a wholesaler and 
receive a part of the profits of the crooked trans- 
actions, became so intoxicated with his apparent 
success in getting rich quick that he opened an 
office in Chicago and called it the Blank Lumber 
Co. Letterheads and stationery were all it 
amounted to, aside from office space and a girl 
confederate. This company made out invoices for 
fictitious shipments, Cars were never shipped but 
invoices were paid. That went on for awhile, and 
this man was making, and his concern losing, 
the entire amounts of the invoices. This whole- 
saler who was shipping him part of the lumber 
took occasion to buy several cars in Chicago from 
one of our competitors who had a city business 
so to avoid the suspicion that might have risen had 
he attempted to buy lumber from a concern doing 
a country business which might wonder at the 
cars going thru a wholesaler to a large manufac- 
turer, who should naturally buy lumber direct. 
When the above two occurrences were discovered, 
the auditor of the manufacturing concern came to 
Chicago and showed the firm in Chicago the in- 
voices alleged to cover the contents of the cars 
and the Chicago retailer, in turn, gave the auditor 
a certified copy of the exact contents of the cars, 
showing a number of thousand feet less in each 
car than had been billed. 

In Michigan a purchasing agent was buying crat- 
ing lumber for five large concerns. No manufac- 
turer had been able to sell the crating to these 
concerns for several years. One of our traveling 
men found out that, for several years, the so 
called wholesale concern which had been selling 
the crating lumber, had overbilled 2,000 feet on 
every car. The buyers had never been tallying the 
lumber. In Cleveland the same kind of case came 
to light, another concern overbilling 3,000 feet on 
each car. In the Cleveland case the concern did a 
yard business. We were selling it the lumber di- 
rect thru one of our Minnesota plants. (It was 
entitled to buy in that way because it had a large 
yard.) We discovered that our wholesale competi- 
tor was in every case rebilling an increased footage 
for every car. 

I know of another instance at Tonawanda, where 
lumber was overbilled to the railroads by the 
wholesaler to an enormous extent, the wholesaler 
being in league with the man who received the 
lumber for the railroads. 

Another case occurred in Chicago where a whole- 
saler overbilled every car going to an industrial 
plant—2,000 feet of firsts and seconds, birch—and 








which, on a basis of $110 a thousand, amounted to 
$220. In addition to that there was 50 percent of 
No. 1 common mixed with it, which amounted to 
$50 a thousand, making a misappropriation of 
from $1,000 to $1,200 a car. . 

We started manufacturing hardwood in the 
North a short time ago. At the time we were told 
that we could not market the product without 
the use of the wholesaler; that it could not be sold 
in straight cars and in straight grades. We made 
up our minds that we could do so. We have been 
doing it, and are doing it very successfully direct. 


Complaints Investigated 


In discussing this subject with Mr. Rhodes he 
showed me some data that he obtained from the in- 
spection bureau where cars had been shipped from 
reputable mills in the South which belong to the 
association. The wholesalers in several parts of 
the country, and Mr. Rhodes had the record, raised 
the footage and changed the grades. 

Complaint was made on some shipments, and 
finally an inspection was ordered by your bureau, 
with the result that lumber that had been billed 
by the wholesaler as select was found to be No. 1 
common; No. 1 common billed found to be No. 2 
common, and so on. 

Now, gentlemen, I have given you some of the 
diseases that at the present time are eating at 
our very vitals. You can not compete with such 
methods. I can not call it competition. 

Suppose, for instance, that some of the largest 
concerns were out for a week or ten days following 
up—making a direct drive—to certain industries 
that use certain kinds of lumber, and in town 
after town they were told by the purchasing agent 
that prices were too high, and that they were buy- 
ing lumber of a certain grade at, not 50 cents 
lower, but several dollars lower. Such information 
would be transmitted to the home office, and, like 
the water that wears away the stone it drops on, 
so finally these reports coming in would cause the 
sales manager to think his prices were above the 
market. He would lower his prices in an attempt 
to sell the stock, with immediate effect on other 
reputable manufacturers. And that is why, in 
many cases today, lumber 1s selling for much less 
than actual cost of production, each manufacturer 
believing he is only meeting legitimate competition, 
when really he is unconsciously meeting or rather 
trying to compete with methods that would not be 
countenanced by any reputable manufacturer. 


Manufacturing One Part of the Lumber Industry 


Now, on the contrary, the manufacturer is but 
one part of the lumber industry—no more a nec- 
essary part than the retailer or the ultimate large 
manufacturing concern consuming the lumber. At 
Chicago, for instance, where our company has a 
large number of yards, lumber for some time has 
been selling for less than cost, considering the 
expense of doing business, brought about thru 
some of the methods above mentioned. In some 
cases 750 feet has been delivered for 1,000 feet. 
In others one grade has been sold and another de- 
livered—something worth $40 a thousand less as 
in the case of select common fleoring; and I could 
enumerate other cases. The situation finally in- 
fluenced the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, composed of the majority of the yards do- 
ing business in Chicago, to give serious thought to 
finding some machinery to stamp out these abso- 
lutely criminal practices that affected the lumber 
trade in our city, and it now has in preparation 
and will in a short time put in execution a system 
of advertising to all of the architects of the city, 
to all of the contractors, to the public thru the 
public press, setting forth that the yard dealers 
who belong to the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, whose names will be annexed in al- 
phabetical order to such advertising, have sub- 
scribed to certain principles which will be enu- 
merated and printed in the form of a tract, setting 
forth that those buying from any member of the 
association will obtain an insurance policy, so to 
speak, in the form that they receive the full foot- 
age that they buy and the prescribed quality for 
the grade as made by the association manufactur 
ing the lumber they get; and that if any question 
comes up between the individual dealer and the 
public at large that the association stands back of 
its principles; and also that the public will receive 
honest treatment and any question affecting such 
dealer who has been found guilty of practices con- 
trary to the principles laid down by the associa- 
tion will be summarily dealt with. 

Don’t you appreciate that this is a beginning by 
the retailers in the right direction and don’t you 
think that it is setting an example for the manufac- 
turers to follow in connection with their duties in 
likewise proportionately protecting the public? Can 
you picture the competition among retailers where 
a certain proportion of honest dealers (and that 
proportion is very large) will be figuring on a fair 
competitive basis, based on giving full footage and 
proper grade, and will be met constantly with the 
statement that their prices are too high; where 
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one or two dealers in the town deliberately give 
700 to 800 feet for a thousand and in many cases 
mix the grades, thus being able to cut the price 
based on a fair margin on an honest basis, thereby 
securing a much greater proportion of the business 
than they could obtain under ordinary condition? 
Such methods do not increase the volume of lumber 
sold but have a tendency seriously to affect public 
sentiment against lumbermen. 


We have had instances recently where even on 
the smallest building No. 1 southern pine was or- 
dered and No. 2 was furnished but paid for as 
No. 1. The architect and the home owner com- 
plained that the quality of lumber had greatly de- 
teriorated and that it was unfit for the purpose in 
the case of joists, scantling, sheathing and lumber 
for ordinary purposes. The same claim is made in 
farming communities. They ascribe to the lumber 
manufacturers a desire to take advantage of the 
public. Again, in our larger cities from Chicago to 
New York for the last ten years there has been a 
gradual campaign made by these so called certain 
wholesale elements which go around and canvass 
the smallest industrial concerns, and get a half 
dozen concerns to order one car, each taking two 
or three thousand feet when the car arrives. 


Retailer Suffers from Crooked Competition 


I have known of some cases—as in the case of 
shop lumber from the North, pattern lumber— 
where they would cut the price as offered by the 
reputable retailer in the town, whose trade, all 
things considered, was legitimate retail trade. 
When the car would come in they had deliberately 
given 10 percent in footage. On lumber worth 
$100 to $150 a thousand this would mean a dif- 
ference of $10 to $15 a thousand, with which 
price the honest retailer could not compete. These 
methods accomplish the following: They decrease 
the volume of lumber handled by the reputable 
retail dealer and therefore increase the cost per 
thousand for handling and he, in order to make a 


legitimate profit, is compelled to ask more, thus 
throwing on the public an additional charge which 
antagonizes the public against lumber interests. 
And the manufacturer who furnished the car to 
the so called wholesaler unconsciously was a party 
to a criminal transaction, which in no way bene- 
fited him but injured a legitimate honest retailer, 
the natural channel thru which to market the 
manufacturer’s product. 


Millman Should Stamp Out Unethical Practices 


The ultimate consumer, the general public, pays 
for all waste in manufacture as well as for those 
bad practices in the marketing of lumber, and 
therefore it is vital that the proper close relation- 
ship be established between the lumber industry 
as a whole and the public. To my mind, in the 
lumber industry it is up to the manufacturer to 
get out and manufacture material and have it 
ready for the public demand, and the public thru 
long years of custom should purchase from the 
retailer in order to get service on one board or a 
thousand. Likewise the industrial concerns who 
buy lumber for their own immediate use should 
purchase it direct from the manufacturer and not 
thru any other concerns. It is up to the manu- 
facturer to put into effect some form of legalized 
machinery that will give the reputable retailer 
and industrial concern, that should properly buy 
from the manufacturer, protection so far as receiv- 
ing the full footage the manufacturer puts into the 
car, and the proper quality of grade sold, and to 
interest directly themselves to stamp out any prac- 
tices put into effect by any part of the trade that 
have a tendency to misrepresent between the manu- 
facturer, the retailer or the industrial concern, 
whether it be in increased footage or inferior 
grade offered, in order that the public at large 
shall be protected and the lumber industry put 
upon a plane that the large amount of money and 
the very large percentage of honest people em- 
ployed in it should be properly represented. 


To Stop Piracy, Even Government Regulation 


I am sure the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and the various State associations of 
retailers would welcome some machinery, even tho. 
it be governmental, to stop such practices in the 
trade. It is piracy, pure and simple. It is tearing 
down your structure, and no one can foresee what 
destruction may follow in its wake. It is creating 
and crystallizing a public sentiment, gradually but 
surely, so strong as will most seriously affect the 
lumber industry of this country, and place it in the 
hands of some agency to avoid such practices. 

Why, gentlemen, in some of the larger cities to- 
day, the cost of doing business by some of these 
so called wholesale concerns is enormous, renting 
the most expensive suites in office buildings, ex- 
pensive furniture, automobile hire and other ac- 
cessories. Some one pays for it, of course. My 
opinion is that the manufacturer is paying the bill, 
in a decreased return for his material, thru in- 
ability to compete with such methods in the mar- 
keting of his product. The public is paying it, too, 
in part, in being forced by the retailer to pay a 
greater price per thousand for such smaller quan- 
tity of material as the retailer puts thru his yard, 
when his facilities, location, capital invested and 
service that can be given should enable him to 
handle a much larger amount of boxing, crating 
and lumber thru the various industrial concerns 
and in smaller quantities, thus decreasing his over- 
head and enabling him to realize the same amount 
of profit per year, but on a less average selling 
price to the consumer, 


Must Brand Grades and Guarantee Count 


I have given you the ills. I have analyzed the 
situation. I now offer you the cure. 
First, it is necessary that you place your asso- 


‘ ciation on such a basis, surrounded by proper safe- 


guards, so that it will have power absolutely and 
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the prices of hogs, cattle, automobiles, clothing, 
a day’s labor, and everything else advance, but the 
poisoned mind of the public could not forgive the 
lumbermen for having advanced their prices. 
While these prices have been due to the operation 
of the natural law of supply and demand, I believe 
the bad effects could have been lessened if a gen- 
eral policy of selling had prevailed for years, such 
as was attempted by one or two companies but 
failed for lack of support. 


Wide Fluctuations Should Be Avoided 


A uniform demand and stable prices are desired 
by everyone, and as you are prohibited by law to 
regulate the supply, our only recourse is to regulate 
the demand, which I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve can be done with a fair measure of success, 
recognizing, however, there are periods of such 
general depression that we can not hope to escape; 
but we may be able partly to avert the dangers— 
except in times of most unusual demand and a 
severe depression. I believe an analysis of market 
prices and profits would show that the public has 
over a long period of years paid the manufacturer 
and retail dealer a smaller percentage of profit 
than it has paid for any other article of manu- 
facture, but, regardless of this, the lumber industry 
has been criticized, prosecuted, and persecuted more 
than any other industry. 


Inroads of Substitutes Not Adequately Met 


Too long the manufacturer has regarded lumber 
as an essential basic commodity that could not be 
replaced excepting by an inferior commodity which 
could never become a dangerous competitor. You 
termed them “substitutes,” only to find too late they 
were competitors in many cases, equal or better 
in appearance, quality, and endurance for special 
purposes. The producers of these products have 
spared neither money, efforts, nor talent to con- 
vince the lumbermen and the public that his prod- 
ucts were not only better but more profitable to 
handle; whereas, the manufacturer of lumber has 
never until recently tried to convince either the 
general public or the retail dealer of the supe- 
riority of his goods, and has neglected entirely any 
definite effort to make the handling of lumber 
profitable to the dealer. I say until recently, be- 
cause this association, also the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and several others have 
seen the necessity for publicity for lumber, and are 
now engaged in an effort to sell it to the public, 
and it is only to be regretted that this did not 
start ten, twenty, or more years ago. 


Retaller Is Loyal to Lumber 
Retail dealers have been accused of being dis- 


loyal to the lumber industry because they stocked 
and recommended these so called substitutes. But 
the retail dealer awakened several years ago to 
this competition, and the competition of the mail 
order house and the ready- 
built house. And I be- 
lieve he was a few years 
in advance of the manu- 
facturer in awakening to 
the necessity of more pub- 
licity and better and 
more aggressive selling 
methods. As to the dis- 
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loyalty of the retailer and 
his readiness to accept 
other building materials 
and put them into stock, 
the manufacturer over- 
looks the fact that the 
business of the retail 
dealer is not to sell lum- 
ber but to sell building 
materials for whatever purposes they may be re- 
quired, and will continue to be so. Regardless of all 
this, I want to state most emphatically to you manu- 
facturers that either from sentiment, or from pref- 
erence, or from some other cause the retail dealer is 
absolutely loyal to lumber. I do not know what 
motives inspire in others this feeling of loyalty, 
but I know that it is here in me, and that I get 
great pleasure visiting lumber mills and retail 
yards, walking thru alleys piled high with lumber 
at the manufacturer’s plant, in the large city yards, 
or in the small country yards, and to see lumber 
loading on to wagons, to see strings of teams and 
trucks loaded with lumber passing thru cities, 
towns or on country roads. As I drive thru the 
country, I note the new farm and town buildings 
and improvements with pleasure, and I have in 
them a feeling of personal interest, but never yet 
have I got a thrill in a brick plant, a cement 
plant, or in handling any other substitutes or 
competitors of lumber. , 





Devoting Attention to Complete Buildings 


The retail lumber dealer today is no longer sell- 
ing boards and 2x4’s, but he is selling houses, 


homes, barns, buildings, factories, and every day 
he is getting deeper into this more interesting, 
more profitable way of handling his business. He 
holds in some respects the same relation to the 
consuming public that the merchant tailor does. It 
is up to the customer to choose the pattern and 
the material of which he wants the house con- 
structed, and the retail dealer will tell him how 
much it will cost to complete it. It is the duty 
and work of the retail dealer to advise him of the 
merits of the different materials required to con- 
struct the building, that the builder may select 
those that are best suited for his purpose. After 
the material has been selected, it becomes a matter 
of workmanship to complete it. 


Should Tell Public That Wood Is Superior 


The public is as much your customer as ours, 
and you should be as much interested in having 
him satisfactorily served. Service is the only real 
thing either has to sell, and unless it is satisfac- 
tory, our efforts are wasted. The better you serve 
us, the better we can serve the public, and the 
more friends and users we will have for lumber. 
There would be many more houses constructed of 
lumber and under construction if the lumberman 
had been as active, as efficient and farsighted, as 
the aggressive competitors of lumber. Many have 
spent more money to build homes of other material 
than was necessary to build a better house of 
lumber and now realize it. 


Hospitality of the House of Wood 


Recently, I was driving with two brothers. I 
called attention to a very attractive and beautiful 
home built of wood. One said, ‘“‘Yes, indeed, I 
have regretted a thousand times because I did not 
build of lumber. My brother has a better and 
cheaper house, and much better looking.’’ His 
brother’s is a frame house. I was talking the 
other day in Hot Springs with a gentleman from 
South Carolina. He had just completed a house. 
He told his wife she could have $30,000 to build 
anew home. She found the design she wanted in 
the Portland cement book, but it would cost $35,- 
000. He said to go ahead. It cost $60,000. He 
has been offered $50,000 for it and says he will 
take it if he can’t get more, and then build a 
Colonial home. A couple of days later he showed 
me a picture of the house he proposed to model 
after, but it was not an advertisement for lumber, 
I am sorry to say. It was the picture—a Colonial 
house built by a nephew or cousin of our first 
President near Harper’s Ferry. But you could not 
get the effect with stone, nor brick, nor cement. 
Only wood lends itself to this graceful, dignified 
and refined architecture with its air of hospitality. 
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Every Seller Is Competitor of Wood 


I repeat these to show you what has happened 
and what is happening every day. People are 
being won over daily by -these attractive pictures 
and advertising. Here are a few advertisements 
I have cut from magazines, but not one telling 
that a house built of wood is the cheapest sub- 
stantial construction, that it is warmest in winter 
and coolest in summer, that the exterior can be 
changed if desired, and that it is susceptible of the 
most dignified and refined architecture. If you 
do not believe, do not advertise it. I do. 

Cement, brick, steel etc., however, are not your 
only competitors; nor is the neighboring lumber 
yard the only competitor of the retail dealer. The 
other competitor is the man who gets the money 
that should go into a home, a new barn or some 
other improvement in city, town or country. It 
may be the automobile dealer who beats us to it, 
or the get rich quick oil stock salesman, but he 
is a very important and active competitor, and is 
getting money we should have if we can get it, 
but we will have to step some. 


Loan Associations Open Way to Home Owning 


Much has been written in lumber journals about 
the opportunities of the retail dealer to create 
business by suggestions, advertising and visiting 
farmers, merchants etc. and making estimates of 
the cost of a new house, barn, sleeping porch, or 
other improvement. Unquestionably, the efforts 
of those who have done any work of this kind have 
been well repaid, but too often we meet with the 
question “Where can I get the money? I own a 
lot, or have some money or bonds, but not enough. 
Where can I get what I need at a reasonable rate 
of interest?’ 

In my opinion, the building and loan associations 
furnish the best solution to this problem, but un- 
fortunately there are not enough of them, none 
have enough stockholders paying weekly and 
monthly instalments, and their funds are applied 
for far in advance. Too many are operated on too 
conservative lines. The moral risk on the appli- 
cant does not receive the proper credit. Our com- 
pany has loaned many thousand dollars on monthly 
instalments, and has not lost one-fifth of one mill, 
and the majority of the sales would have been very 
hazardous based on property collateral, but we 
investigated the character and honor of the appli- 
cant and loaned on that. The building and loan 
association serves three distinct purposes. It en- 
ables worthy people to obtain homes on easy pay- 
ments and at reasonable rates of interest. It 
provides a safe and profitable investment for savers 
and people with money. It builds up the com- 
munity. 


Dispelling False Ideas About Lumbermen 


As I haye said, there are not enough of these 
associations, and many of these are not getting the 
support to which they are entitled. The trouble 
is that too few people know anything about them, 
how they operate, how profitable they are to the 
stockholders, and what a need there is for them. 
Realizing this, the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, at the suggestion of its secretary, J. R. 
Moorehead, last year engaged Frank A. Chase, a 
competent and experienced man, to promote inter- 
est and educate the people to the benefits of build- 
ing and loan associations to the community. The 
results were so gratifying that he has been re- 
engaged for 1922. In eleven months he worked in 
ninety-four cities and towns, organized completely 
sixteen associations, had twenty-two more organiz- 
ing, assisted nearly one hundred that were or- 
ganized, addressed one hundred and seventy-one 
meetings, including five colleges, numerous high 
schools, Rotary and other clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, and public meetings, talking to nearly one 
hundred thousand people. And what was equally 
important, he brought the lumbermen in that com- 
munity prominently and favorably before the pub- 
lic, for the public was told that the lumbermen 
were paying all the expenses and that he was 
working under the directions of the lumbermen’s 
association, for previously the public impression 
was that an association existed to foster trusts 
and combinations to enable its members to ex- 
tort unreasonable profits. Many people have 
learned differently—that the object of an 
association is to promote its interests by first 
promoting the welfare and interest of the public. 
It is impossible to estimate the number of new 
houses built last year with the money that was 
paid in as a result of his work, but I would hazard 
the guess that it was several hundred, and it meant 
more business for your mills, and the seed produces 
& c¥op every month, for every week or every month 
théfe stockholders pay their instalments. Every 
dollar paid into these associations goes into build- 
ing new homes. None is loaned on property as 
long as there is a demand for money for new 
buildings. 


Should Push Building Association Plan 
There should be ten, twenty, thirty men going 


.tions, but it takes money. 


over the country telling the public about the bene- 
fits and the stability of building and loan associa- 
The local lumberman 
pays the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association a 
per diem charge, for Mr. Chase’s services and his 
expenses, but there is lost time, so that last year 
it cost our association nearly $3,000, yet this was 
the best investment we ever made. Very few re- 
tail dealers held any stock in these associations 
before this year, but many do now, and more are 
learning how valuable they are to them and they 
are interesting others. Our own company helped 
start five associations in towns where we operate, 
years ago, and has more than $20,000 invested in 
building and loan association stock, and all paying 
good dividends. I believe an association by lumber- 
men—manufacturers, jobbers and _ retailers—is 
practical and would prove a profitable investment 
as well as stimulate business that would create a 
demand for lumber. A ready and steady supply of 
money for building purposes will help to create a 
steady demand that. will tend to stabilize prices 
and stimulate demand to meet supply. 


Should Not Sharpen Retail Competition 


Retail yards are started every year with the 
single purpose of profiting by beating their cred- 
itors. Still more are started with a faint hope 
of success but, make or break, they have planned 
to get theirs. Still many more are started by men 
without experience and without sufficient capital, 
lured by someone’s success or accredited success, 
or by misrepresentation regarding the volume of 
trade, made by someone who has something to sell 
or an ax to grind, and ignorant of profits and 
expense of doing business, to engage in a business 
already overdone, believing all that is necessary to 
success and affluence is a retail lumber yard—any 
old place. This results in nearly every case in the 
loss of many thousands of dollars to the manu- 
facturer, and of many more to the retail dealer 
already engaged in business, for too much com- 
petition and a surplus of lumber in the community 
results in ruinous prices for a long period, leaving 
those who survive badly crippled. This could be 
very largely saved if business prospects as well as 
the financial condition, experience and reliability 
of the buyer were more carefully scrutinized. 
Traveling men, sales managers, and proprietors 
would confer a kindness on the honest but mis- 
guided buyer and the other dealers if they would 
advise such buyer of the true conditions, instead 
of urging him to go ahead that they might gain 
temporary business. I know of many yards that 
have ‘proved unsuccessful and were started thru 
the influence and advice of traveling salesmen who, 
failing to get what they thought was their share of 
business in a community, persuaded someone that 
there was business there for more yards. They 
sometimes sold an opening stock, but eventually 
lost a customer, and sometimes many. This prac- 
tice is not as common as it was a few years ago, 
but is still indulged in to some extent where there 
is any business. Today, if every third lumber 
yard in, the entire country was closed, there would 
still be too many in most places. You can often 
be of assistance to some lumber dealer in matters 
of this kind. 


Should Eliminate Speculative Handlers 


The retail dealers condemn speculation in lumber, 
and the jobber and wholesaler who indulge in it, 
and those manufacturers who, while soliciting the 
retail dealers’ patronage, sell large blocks of regu- 
lar yard stock to those speculators, thereby closing 
the markets of the retailers. A transfer of owner- 
ship does not increase demand nor diminish supply, 
but the buyer holds at mill or in transit and exacts 
a profit without rendering a service or creating 
any value. We recognize there are legitimate job- 
bers and wholesalers, and in a legitimate field they 
are absolutely necessary to the lumber and build- 
ing industries, and we approve of them, and I 
refer only to the speculators—those who buy round 
numbers of cars of stock that is scarce, when the 
supply does not equal the demand, and hold for 
an unfair and unreasonable price. It brings forth 
just criticism from the public, from which we all 
suffer. Last fall when the demand of B flooring 
was greater than the supply, and prices were soar- 
ing, manufacturers sold straight cars to jobbers 
who put them in transit and were able to exact 
exorbitant profits, and one manufacturer I know 
who soid some cars advanced his prices within ten 
days after and limited shipments to 5,000 feet a 
car. A salesman said recently that he was unable 
to compete with stock from his own mill offered 
by a jobber who had bought it some time previous, 
that the mill was short of these items, and the 
mill had advanced its prices and the jobber was 
taking the business and making a profit. 


Give Home Buyer Abstract of Construction 


Manufacturers and dealers in lumber should be 
interested in having enacted and enforced building 
codes everywhere that would safeguard the public, 
and make impossible the frauds being perpetrated 


that reflect upon the manufacturer, the retail 
dealer, and our commodity—lumber. Thousands 
of homes are built every year and sold to the 
public that would be absolutely unsalable if the 
buyer knew the class and strength of material 
used, and other defects that are covered by the 
siding, plaster and paint. When the weather, the 
heat and rain and winds expose these, the material 
is condemned, and not the unscrupulous builder 
who uses studding two feet part, every other one 
a 1x4, often 2x3 instead of 2x4; and 2x6 where 
2x8 are need by common practices, as well as the 
cheapest carpentry possible. We should have laws 
that would require complete specifications sworn 
to by the owner (a heavy penalty for failure to 
file or for a false affidavit), and filed in the build- 
ing inspector’s office, open for public inspection. 
In fact, a man should be able to get an abstract 
of the construction and material the same as he 
does of title to the lot. 


For Uniform Standards and Order Blanks 


Universal order blanks would do much to prevent 
misunderstandings, disputes and claims. The only 
objection I have ever heard expressed by manu- 
facturers was that agreement regarding terms and 
discounts would be construed in violation of the 
Sherman act. I can not believe this. The stand- 
ardization committees seem to be unable to advance 
any further. I feel positive it is not because of 
any opposition or unwillingness of the retail deal- 
ers. These are two important matters on which 
some decision should be made. If for any reason 
either is inapplicable or impossible, let’s know it 
and junk them. 

I believe every retail association stands com 
mitted to the principle of arbitration; that is. 
having submitted disputes to arbitrators, their 
findings to be binding upon all parties. What is 
your policy? 


Retailers Favor Association Branding 


I favor association branding of lumber, grade 
marked on each piece and on it a mill number. I 
have talked with many retail dealers, and without 
an exception they favor it. It would be a protec- 
tion to the public, to lumber, the manufacturer 
and the retail dealer. I know many dealers who 
are today advertising to sell lumber at prices below 
actual cost to them, but they are substituting 
grades, delivering grades one or two lower than 
are specified, ordered and charged. To the average 
buyer lumber is lumber and, when it fails to give 
satisfaction, lumber has lost an advocate and the 
competitors gained one. Your competitors are 
active with attractive advertising that is catching 
the public—and then to lose one by lack of watch- 
fulness. I realize that if this association should 
adopt this there would still be a large percentage 
of lumber unbranded but if, as I believe, it is a 
move in the right direction, it would gain converts. 

A tally card of the contents and grades in every 
car would be a protection to the buyer and shipper. 


High Standard of Association Membership 


Unfortunately, membership in an association is 
not always proof of business integrity, and the 
buyer gets “stung” occasionally as well as the 
seller. Eligibility to membership in an association 
should consist of more than class, occupation and 
payment of dues. An association should require 
its members to conduct their business so as to bring 
credit to the industry, and command the respect 
and confidence of the public and those with whom 
they have business transactions. 


Appreciates Sales Helps and Barometers 


I want to express to this association and its 
management the appreciation of the retail dealers 
for the plan books, pamphlets and other literature 
you have so generously distributed. They have 
proved very valuable aids to both the dealer and 
the builder, and I can not say too much in com- 
mendation of the service you have rendered. We 
have also found your barometer and market reports 
reliable and valuable guides to us in buying, and 
a very considerable saving to the public has re- 
sulted from both. We believe you can increase 
this usefulness to the dealer and the public by a 
more widespread distribution, and I can promise 
you the support of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealer’s and the Southwestern Lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations in this work whenever we can be of 
assistance, 


Coéperation Benefits Lurabermen and Public 


Only by codperation can the best results be ob- 
tained for everyone. No one branch of an industry 
is greater than the whole. No one branch of an 
industry can successfully function separate and 
apart from the others. Our interests are mutual 
and, working together with the welfare and the 
interests of our industry alone at stake, better re- 
sults can be obtained with less expense, with less 
friction and discord, and the consumer can be 
better and more economically served. 
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Southern Pine Annual An Epochal Event—Grade Marking] ., 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or:KEANS, La., March 28.—The seventh 
annual meeting of the subscribers to the South- 
ern Pine Association opened this morning in 
the convention hall of the Grunewald Hotel. 
Because of the absence of President Gardiner 
in Europe, Vice President R. M. Hallowell, of 
Elizabeth, La., presided. Following the invoca 
tion by Rev. U. D. Mooney, of New Orleans, 
Secretary Rhodes read Vice President Hallo 
well’s address at the latter’s request. 


Vice President’s Address 


That the decision of the United States Su 
preme Court in the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association case did not in any way 
affect the work in which the Southern Pine As- 
sociation is engaged, and that the business of 
the nation is now coming out of the shadow 
and will continue to improve with each succeed- 
ing month were among the declarations made 
by Mr. Hallowell. He spoke of the work of 
trade associations and touched briefly on the 
legality and the attitude of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward their activities. 

All authorities, Mr. Hallowell said, agree that 
business is emerging from the shadow and will 
continue to improve. There are special reasons 
why the lumber industry may expect a more im 
mediate and rapid recovery than most other 
important industries, he said. 

The speaker said that lumbermen are vitally 
interested in certain pending legislation, and 
that they should take a more active part in 
legislative matters. They are among the larg 
est taxpayers of the country, and are vitally 
concerned with every proposition that is pre 
sented either for the reduction or increase of 
taxes. Mr. Hallowell said that forestry has 
assumed increasing importance because of the 
concrete plan for its regulation presented to 
Congress in the Capper and Snell bills. 

Commenting upon the legality of trade asso- 
ciations and the work of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Hallowell said: 


No development in the commercial life of the 
country during the last ten years has been more 
striking than the growth of trade associations. The 
lumber industry has been active in organizing its 
various branches, with results which have proved 
of advantage both to lumbermen and to the public. 
The most conspicuous accomplishment of the asso- 
ciations of lumber manufacturers is the mainte- 
nance of a recognized standard for the grades of 
ljumber, without which it would be impossible to 
carry on this business in an efficient and profitable 
manner. 

Decision Does Not Affect Work 


The Southern Pine Association is recognized 
not only in the lumber business, but outside, as 
conducting a range of work of great constructive 
value to the industry and the country. It is the 
desire of the officers and directors of the associa- 
tion, who, in accordance with the charter of the 
corporation, are alone responsible for its conduct, 
that its work should comply strictly with the law, 
and scrupulous care has been exercised to that end. 

In the suit in equity filed by the Department of 
Justice the defendants include the Southern Pine 
Association, and about seventy other corporations 
and individuals, whereas the petition is a prayer 
for an injunction against certain of the activities 
of the association only. From a careful review 
of the charges made, our attorneys conclude that 
they are, as a whole, unfounded and can not be 
proved. The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case against the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has created 
doubt in the minds of some who are ‘seeking to 
determine what trade organizations can legally do, 
and it may be of some satisfaction to those of 
you who are directly interested to know that the 
decision referred to does not in any way affect the 
work in which the Southern Pine Associativun is 
engaged. 

Necessity of Organizations Recognized 

After conferences with representatives of the 
Government, we do not find that it is their inten- 
tion to compel business men to conduct their affairs 
in ignorance of actual conditions, and we are cer- 
tain that eventually’a course will be outlined 
which will make it possible for trade associations 
to know what actions on their part may be in 
violation of the antitrust laws. The necessity for 
maintaining trade organizations is too well recog- 
nized, and their effectiveness and benefit to the 
business of the country have been too thoroly 
established to justify any fears that they may be 
considered of doubtful legality. No present sub- 
scriber need have any fear that the continuation 
of the support which he is now giving this work 
will involve him in any undesirable manner. 


Mr. Hallowell appealed to all manufacturers 
of southern pine to affiliate with the association 
and help earry on the work which he declared 
is indispensable to the southern lumber indus- 
try itself, and to the whole South. 

Secretary Rhodes prefaced his report by read- 
ing a cablegram from President Gardiner from 
Paris extending best wishes. He also read tele- 
grams from R. A. Long and Charles 8. Keith 
expressing regret at not being present and send- 
ing expressions of good will. 

Secretary Reviews Position of Industry 


The secretary announced that he would make 
no detailed report of the activities of the asso- 
ciation, for these were displayed on the charts 
placed in the convention hall. He commented on 
the progressive improvement of business follow- 
ing the depression of last year. This depression 
was a severe shock and was the worst since 1893. 
Any business that has made the transition from 
high level to low without loss is unusually fortu- 
nate. Lumber was the first to liquidate and 
its readjustment is now fairly complete. The 
demand for lumber increased following the rise 
in the price of cotton, and now effective efforts 
are being made to relieve the house shortage. 
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Building permits and the volume of contracts 
let are unprecedented and indicate a national 
building boom. The improved condition of the 
farmer is important. It was feared that agri- 
culture would have to wait for a new crop be- 
fore recovery would be possible, but foreign 
buying strengthened prices and placed the farm- 
er on a sound basis. Farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of legal immunity and are organizing 
for codperative selling. They have privileges 
not extended to other producers, and should 
these privileges be abused there will doubtless 
result governmental regulation. 

The volume of production of pine is smaller 
than in several former years, for when prices 
declined many small producers quit sawing. 
Figures on the large volume of production 
showed a differential of only about 70 cents be- 
tween the cost and selling price. The price 
realized for stumpage, as a result of manufac- 
turing it, was much lower than for stumpage 
sold on the market. Thirty billion feet of 
southern pine have been cut since 1918. 


Discusses Relations With Government 


The first effect of the hardwood decision was 
fear that the Government would stop trade asso- 
ciation activity. Correspondence between the 
secretary of commerce and the attorney-general 
developed the fact that the latter did not con- 
sider the collection and distribution of trade 
information in itself contrary to law. Secre- 
tary Hoover has used statistics compiled by 
trade associations and the director of the census 
has asked the Southern Pine Association to con- 


tinue to submit statistics. The association has 
been invited to a conference by Secretary 
Hoover to discuss the proper compiling of trade 
statistics. ‘The general conclusion is that an 
association acting in a straightforward way 
without trying to restrict production or fix 
prices has nothing to fear. 

The Department of Commerce has been call- 
ing attention to short measure substitution, and 
some of this has occurred in the lumber busi- 
ness. Lumbermen must put a stop to this if 
they wish to avoid governmental control. There 
has been substitution of grades to such an ex- 
tent as to threaten demoralization of the grad- 
ing rules and standards. Some increasing of 
footage in invoices has been shown, Maintenance 
of uniform standards is essential to the welfare 
of business, and irregularities can be stopped by 
the action of the members of the association. 
Investigation shows that the mills are not gener- 
ally guilty of short footage, but there has been 
some scant thicknesses and widths discovered. 
This is grave, for the public must be assured of 
getting what it pays for. The secretary con- 
cluded with an appeal that the delegates 
‘‘think out loud.’’ The reports of the commit- 
tees will give opportunity for specifie discus- 
s10n, 


Why South Needs Tariff Protection 


John H. Kirby delivered an eloquent address 
on ‘‘What the South Needs to Do for Its Own 
Development.’’ He is head of the Southern 
Tariff Association, and took this opportunity of 
explaining its purposes and operation. Southern 
lumbermen have no direct interest in tariff 
protection for lumber, for if all lumber from 
abroad were excluded it would make little or no 
difference in the markets of the United States. 
But they do have interest in the prosperity of 
the farmer customers who are being destroyed 
by foreign competition. The Southern Tariff 
Association grew out of the men’s distress. Cot- 
ton farmers in 1920 lost $300,000,000 in the 
shrinkage of the value of cottonseed. Part was 
due to liquidation, but more was due to competi- 
tion. of foreign vegetable oils. Argentine beef 
costs almost nothing to produce, and oceav 
freight from Argentine to New York is less 
than rail freight from Fort Worth, Tex., to the 
same city. Texas wool growers can not compete 
with Australia. 

Mr. Kirby made a historical analysis of the 
attitude of political parties to free trade in raw 
materials and found that Democrats had de- 
clared for it but once. Calhoun shifted from 
protection to free trade when the institution 
of slavery was in danger, and Webster shifted 
from free trade to protection when Massa- 
chusetts changed from a State of ship owners 
to a State of manufacturers, so the speaker 
could find nothing sacred in either doctrine of 
free trade or of protection. It is a matter of 
business statesmanship to see that the opportu- 
nities and burdens are equally divided. North 
Carolina pays six times as much income tax as 
Texas, and the average income of North Caro- 
lina is ten times as large as that of Texas be- 
cause the products of North Carolina are pro- 
tected and those of Texas are not. Protection, 
so the speaker said, promotes thrift of the work- 
ing man. American foreign trade is greater in 
volume now than at any previous time, and when 
the foreign manufactures are sold in American 
markets they displace American products. The 
average wage of an American workman is about 
twelve times as large as that of a German, and 
if the barriers are let down the American work- 
man will have to accept wages on a level with 
the German. The speaker closed with an elo- 
quent appeal for non-partisan support of pro- 
tection as being a sound business principle. 


Counsel Is Certain Activities Are Legal 


Judge John H. Lucas, chief counsel of the 
Southern Pine Association, made a statement in 
regard to the status of the injunction suit. He 
reviewed the past chaos in the lumber business 
until the association was formed, and spoke of 
the Missouri ouster suit. The speaker asserted 
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that the highest type of business integrity and 
fairness had ruled in affairs of the association 
and he paid high tribute to the character of the 
members. He told of the conference of the 
counsel with the Department of Justice and 
stated he believed that as a result of the con- 
ference the suit would be abated. If it were not, 
he said, he was ready to go to the courts with 
the greatest confidence in the outcome. It was 
decided by the counsel that the hardwood opin- 
ion had no bearing on the southern pine case 
and it was also decided that no part of the 
activities of the association should be discon- 
tinued. 
Recommendations of Board of Directors 


Secretary Rhodes read a list of recommenda- 
tions of the board of directors and among them 
was one that the association be represented at 
the conference called by Secretary Hoover to 
discuss trade statistics and also that the sub- 
scription fee be reduced from 12 to 10 cents; 
that the subscription contract with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association be renewed ; 
that appropriation of $20,000 for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association advertising 
campaign be made contingent upon like appro- 
priations by other subscribers; that the forestry 
committee be enlarged to three members from 
each of the nine States; and that Mr. Hallowell 
appoint delegates to the several named gather- 
ings, such as the American Lumber Congress, 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It 
was recommended that the inspection service be 
confined to subscribers to the association and 
that, in order to combat the tendency to disre- 
gard grades, manufacturers grade mark their 
lumber and enclose tally sheet in car. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Frank Schopflin, of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., began his address on 
economic conditions in the lumber industry by 
saying he would not quote statistics but would 
mention a few conclusions arrived at from the 
study of statistics. The stocks of lumber are 
low. Southern pine stocks show a slight in- 
crease, but this is offset by the small retail 
stocks, so that the aggregate amount available 
for consumption is less than in last December. 
The amount of projected work as shown by 
building permits and contractors’ estimates is 
enormous. Foreign exchange is improving and 
the bond market is strengthening, which shows 
an increased public confidence in general busi- 
ness conditions. There will be more railroad 
ear building and much lumber for this purpose 
will be bought in the Northwest. This will 
relieve the pressure of the competing wood 
and will indirectly help sales of southern pine. 
The live stock market is improving, and this will 
be felt in increased sales of lumber in rural sec- 
tions. But in spite of these encouragements 
the market is still slow and showed continuing 
lack of confidence. This is a psychological or 
sentimental condition and, as strengthening fea- 
tures are seen to remain firm, confidence is sure 
to return. The speaker stated his firm was 100 
percent optimistic. 


Condemns Unethical Trade Practices 


The next speaker was Edward Hines, Chicago, 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., whose sub- 
ject was ‘‘Protecting the Public Against De- 
ception in Lumber Grades and Tally.’’ Mr. 
Hines held the attention of all while he pre- 
sented aspects of the evil effects on the indus- 
try of certain dishonest practices that are some- 
what prevalent in the markets. [Mr. Hines’ 
address appears in full beginning on the front 
cover page.—EDITOR. ] 

Following Mr. Hines’ address, E. A. Frost 
took the chair and suggested a discussion of the 
facts presented by Mr. Hines. In answer to 
the query as to how small mills could avoid sell- 
ing thru wholesalers, Mr. Hines suggested a com- 
bination of several in forming a selling organ- 
ization and referred to the experience of Chas. 


Hill, who was to address the meeting later. 

W. Martin, of Shreveport, suggested certain aif. 
ficulties in "grade marking lumber, such as avoid- 
ing defacing lumber and the problem of mark- 
ing it rapidly. He suggested designing and 
copyrighting of the association mark. Fred 
Farwell, of Orange, suggested that not all whole- 
salers are dishonest, and Ben Woodhead stated 
that the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion had been formed for the purpose of sorting 
out wholesalers who would abide by a high stand- 
ard of ethics. 


The motion was carried that a committee be 
appointed to consider Mr. Hines’ suggestion 
about grade marking lumber and the following 
were named: 

Edward Hines, Chicago; R. M. Hallowell, Eliza- 
beth, La.; H. T. Kendall, Houston, Tex.; J. W. 
Martin, Shreveport, La. ; F. H. Farwell, Orange, 
Tex.; A. B. Cook, Malvern, Ark.; J. H. Lough- 
ridge, Boyd, Fla.; W. E. Guild, Jackson, Miss. ; 
W. T. Murray, Rochelle, La., and Ben S. Wood- 
head, Beaumont, Tex. 


Merchandising of Lumber 


The next speaker called on was Chas. Hill, 
general manager of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, New York, who spoke on ‘‘ Respon- 
sibility of the Manufacturer in Merchandising. ’’ 
He declared that the principal element to be 
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considered in the merchandising of lumber is 
intense competition. There is no semiauthori- 
tative lumber market such as is known in steel, 
iron and some other commodities. If we ex- 
cept agricultural products, there is probably less 
artificial control of the prices of lumber than 
any other commodity. This condition is inherent 
in the lumber industry, as it is also in agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Hill stated that the cost of growing tim- 
ber as a crop has never been included as a fac- 
tor in determining the selling price of lumber. 
Selling prices have never been based upon cost, 
but upon competitive conditions. The develop- 
ment of merchandising methods has followed 
the constantly widening spaces between the 
sources of supply and the consuming centers, 
Mr. Hill said, and mentioned a number of col- 
lateral agencies of importance in the merchan- 
dising of lumber, including the trade associa- 
tions, trade journals and agencies established 
by the Government. 

The speaker declared that the transformation 
in the merchandising methods of the lumber re- 


tailer was a tribute to his foresight and pro-- 


gressive spirit. Modern retail lumber yards give 
evidence of careful thought and planning, eco- 
nomical use of space and attractive display, Mr. 
Hill stated. 


Urges Necessity for Scientific Distribution 


‘*Lumber values,’’ he said, ‘‘are not affected 
by change in styles; lumber does not rust or 
quickly decay if properly cared for, nor does 
it evaporate by heat nor deteriorate by cold; 
it is readily insurable. Altho the demand for it 
varies, it never ceases entirely, and lumber is 
considered one of the staple articles of com- 
merce.’’? Mr. Hill said that probably the pri- 
mary cause of the unstable lumber market lies 
in the undercapitalization of the manufacturing 
industry. Large sums, he stated, must be in- 
vested in plants for large operations, and the 
vicissitudes appearing in a business of twenty 
years’ duration are many and varied. In con- 
clusion Mr. Hill said that it would take a genius 
to forecast the ultimate effect upon the industry 
of the changes that are taking place. Most of 
the country’s standing timber of high quality 
has been consumed, and it is evident that the 
days of low price lumber are over. The prob- 
able rising price of lumber in the future will not 
mean a larger profit for the manufacturer or 
the retailer, but will be taken up in additional 
costs borne by the manufacturers in transpor- 
tation charges, taxes and Government regula- 
tions. The retailers’ costs will rise because of 
the larger investments required in carrying 
heavier stocks necessary by the greater time re- 
quired for transportation. Every economy must 
be introduced and every unnecessary expense 
eliminated. Freight rates must be reduced, and 
merchandising methods must be closely exam- 
ined. 

Codperation to Remedy Credit Abuses 

W. F. Biederman, superintendent of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, delivered an address on the sub- 
ject of trade ethics as applied to lumber credit. 
The speaker mentioned four points: The abuse 
of the terms of sale in delaying or evading pay- 
ment, the practice of making claims on grade or 
for shortage, the raising of grades and tally, 
and the cancelation of orders. All of these 
abuses can be materially abated by reporting 
each case promptly to the credit agency. Many 
firms seem to guard credit information with 
great jealousy, but they should remember that 
if they do this others will do the same and the 
value of the agency will be lessened. Codpera- 
tion will mean some extra clerical work but it 
will help in remedying such abuses. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]) 

New Or.EANS, La., March 29.—Charles R. 
Towson, of New York, secretary of the 
international committee of the Y. M. C. A,, 
made the opening address of the forenoon 
session, taking for his subject ‘‘The Rising 
Standard in Industry.’’ He prefaced his speech 
by recalling that the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion was the leader in making possible the 
industrial program of the ‘‘Y.’’ 

‘‘The greatest factor in industry is not ma- 
chinery, markets, or material, but men,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Towson. 

‘*The true basis of right relations is right 
character, which makes motives right,’’ con- 
tinued the speaker. ‘‘Many who formerly 
failed to do so are coming to understand the 
true place in productive industry which must 
be held by these unseen but potent elements: 
Integrity, intelligence, stability and good will. 
The greatest of these unseen forces is the good 
will of the worker. Suppose every worker could 
be kept on the job, what will it amount to if 
his spirit is not right? The spirit of the worker 
is industry’s greatest asset or liability.’’ 

Mr. Towson asserted that the physical wel- 
fare of the worker should be of great concern 
to every employer. ‘‘The employer is the party 
of the first part,’’ he said, ‘‘and should initiate 
yood will begetting methods. He may count 
upon the employees to respond in kind. The 
secret of success is not in paternally doing for 
men, but in fraternally cooperating with them. 

‘* Autocracy in capital and autocracy in labor 
will die hard, but it must die,’’ said Mr. Tow- 
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son. ‘‘Codperation is bound to grow in this 
country, whether we take our industrial policy 
from the British labor program or that of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
whether it be based upon the collective bargain- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor or the 
Rockefeller representation plan. Codperation 
will grow because the masses of men, both em- 
ployers and employees, want it, and they want 
it because the spirit of good will has taken root 
in America and will not be willed off by de- 
structive radicalism, ’’ 


Report of Forestry Committee 

The remainder of the morning session was 
given to forestry matters and the first ad- 
dress was by John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, 
Ala., chairman of the ferestry committee. 
The speaker told of conferences and _ hear- 
ings participated in by the committee in re- 
gard to the proposed Federal legislation. Some 
time ago the association approved the Snell- 
McCormick bill in principle, but recommended 
that the forest reserve report be made public 
before specific legislation is passed. Not 
enough attention is paid to the part which the 
State and Federal governments can take in 
solving forestry problems. 

It has been charged, according to the com- 
mittee’s report that if the Capper bill were 
enacted lumbermen in forest States would 
work to defeat any practical State forestry 
legislation, but this is unfair to lumbermen 
who are patriotic and take a deep interest in 
the welfare of the country and who have great 
personal interest in perpetuating lumber 
manufacture. State and Federal governments 
must undertake the burden of fire protection 
and of assuring the future timber supply. 
States having large areas of nonagricultural 
Jands should undertake the growth of forests 
and should be able to buy these lands at a 
reasonable figure. Raising trees does not ap- 
peal to the individual investor because of time 
and costs involved. But some small land own- 
ers are becoming interested in raising forest 
crops in connection with cattle and the usual 
farm crops. 

The severance tax appears to the commit- 
tee to be unsound and unfair because it is an 
additional tax and but a small fraction of 
the proceeds is spent in behalf of forest pro- 
tection. Other forms of taxes make difficult, 
if not impossible, the adoption of sound for- 
estry principles. The report concluded with 
the recommendation that lumbermen take 
more active interest in forestry and assist in 
the working out of a practical program. 


Regrowth in the Southern States 


Dean J. W. Toumey, of Yale Forestry 
School, New Haven, Conn., delivered an ad- 
dress on the subject of regrowth, with special 
reference to the southern States. The speaker 
stated that the world’s biggest economie prob- 
lem is reproduction of its softwoods. These 
woods are essential to industrial and economic 
life and lack of them may even affect civiliza- 
tion, as has been proved by the experience of 
antiquity, so the public has an important duty 
in this connection. It is a pressing question 
how completely America is going to be able 
to supply her own lumber, and the speaker 
thinks she will be able to supply it completely 
within half a century thru reproduction and 
that the 463,000,000 acres of forest property 
will forever produce an adequate supply of lum- 
ber. 

Mr. Toumey stated he believed American 
forestry is approaching a condition that will 
make the growing of forest crops an econom- 
ically sound undertaking on private as well 
as public land. This will come about thru 
cooperation and understanding between own- 
ers and users of forest land and the public. 
The public has a great responsibility in the 
matter of forest renewal. Even without pub- 
lie codperation some private owners are mak- 
ing progress in growing trees by protection 
and seeding and planting. The speaker pre- 
dicted that within a century the world will 
be using twice as much forest products as at 
present. Only one-third of the area of our for- 
ests is softwood, altho the world consumes 
twice as much softwood as hardwood. The 


world’s area of softwoods is approximately 
1,400,000,000 acres. The rapid depletion of 
softwood forests is due to the inflammable 
character of the forests, the difficulty of re- 
production without conscious effort, and the 
great utility of softwoods in industry. Ameér- 
ica must provide her own supply of softwoods. 
Foreign forests will be needed and obtained 
by foreign countries. 


Conserve Forests by Growing More of Them 


A well populated industrial nation needs at 
least 25 percent of its area in forest, continued 
Mr. Toumey, stating that where forest lands 
are properly handled they would produce 400 
to 1,000 board feet an acre per annum. If 
the average were 400 feet then 75,000,000 acres 
would produce an annual cut of 30,000,000,- 
000 feet, or approximately the present con- 
sumption of softwoods. The country should 
not be- criticized for cutting forests, but for 
failing to renew them. The way to conserve 
forests is to grow more forests. The South 
holds a strategic place among softwood areas, 
as there is no reason why the South can not 
maintain the present cut. If 16,000,000 acres 
were properly handled they would yield for 
an indefinite period an amount equal to the 
present cut. The renewal of the softwood 
timber is the concern of the nation and State 
and individual. Problems of taxation, fire 
losses and the like can be worked out practic- 
ally by thoro codperation. There should 
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be a strong department of forestry in each 
State. Only when the public recognizes and 
assumes its responsibility is it safe in im- 
posing regulations on the management of pri- 
vate forest property for the purpose of ob- 
taining reforestation. 

At the close of Mr. Toumey’s speech, J. W. 
Martin stated that getting regrowth of timber 
is a practical problem, and not so easy of 
accomplishment as the speaker had intimated. 


Natural Reforestation of Pine 


R. D. Forbes, director United States forest 
experiment station, New Orleans, La., the next 
speaker, said that some months ago the asso- 
ciation had gone on record as favoring the Snell 
bill in principle. Those sections providing for 
extension of the national forests by purchase, 
and the expansion of the work of the Federal 
Government along the lines of research and of 
cooperation with the States in fire protection— 
it took no exception to, as he understood it. The 
most prominent feature of the bill, however, he 
said, is that which in effect offers a Federal 
subsidy to States which regulate cutting on 
private lands. The association, as he interpreted 
its attitude, was unwilling to approve that prop- 
osition unless the terms of such regulation were 
more exactly defined in the bill. 

The speaker then said in part: 


Partly as a result of your request, and partly in 


connection with a nationwide investigation of the 
same subject, the Forest Service undertook a study 
of the least measures necessary to secure the nat- 
ural reforestation of timber lands which are being 
cut over in the South. The object was not to 
outline the measures necessary to secure ideal re- 
forestation, or the best possible second-growth as 
judged by both quantity and quality, but merely 
such measures as could reasonably be expected to 
result in a merchantable stand of some kind. The 
arrangement was that the director of the southern 
forest experiment station, just established at New 
Orleans, should undertake to make the study with 
such help as was necessary from his own staff, 
and that Austin Cary, logging engineer, review 
the conclusions reached and give the station staff 
the benefit of his wide experience and mature judg- 
ment. The result of this study is now being pre- 
sented to you. Let me make plain that we do not 
consider our conclusions as final. One of our ob- 
jects in placing them before you today is to secure 
all the constructive criticism and advice which we 
can get from the southern pine operators them- 
selves. If your experience shows that such meas- 
ures aS we have outlined for keeping lands grow- 
ing merchantable timber are impossible of fulfill- 
ment, either because of natural conditions on cer- 
tain tracts, or because the cost of carrying out 
the measures is excessive, we want by all means 
to know it. The conditions necessary to grow 
timber on the pine lands of the South are so easy 
to create that it seems most unlikely to us that 
the requirements we outline are unworkable, at 
the same time the South is a vast area, and we are 
perfectly willing to be shown where and how we 
have miscalculated. 

Since this association is interested only in pine 
lands, what follows includes the results of our 
studies only on land where the chief growth is 
pine. In mixed stands where the larger proportion 
of the merchantable volume is of hardwoods other 
requirements than the following have been out- 
lined. The statement given here applies only to 
forested lands on which more than one-half or more 
of the present merchantable volume is pine. The 
full text of the measures which we feel are neces- 
sary to keep pine lands in reasonable production 
need not be presented to you today, but will be 
available to anyone who wants it. A summary is 
all that is necessary at this time. 


Swivel Chair Forestry Impossible 


One point can not be overemphasized at the out- 
set. If you insist that we put down in black and 
white requirements which will apply to all opera- 
tions of the southern pine belt, whether in Georgia 
or Texas, in heavy stands or light, you must ex- 
pect that the best land for timber growing will be 
penalized on account of the poorest land. Forestry 
is not, and never will be, something which can be 
intelligently applied from a swivel chair in an of- 
fice. The only place to practice forestry is in the 
woods. 

Requirements Outlined 


The requirements for keeping southern pine lands 
reasonably productive are summed up as follows: 


1. That four seed trees of longleaf pine, or two 
seed trees of any other kind of pine, be left 
standing and uninjured on each acre of land cut 
over, or an equivalent of 40 to 20 trees on every 
10 acres. 


2. That all tops and slash left in logging be 
removed to a distance of 20 feet from the seed 
trees, unless twice the prescribed number of seed 
trees is left per acre, in which case the slash may 
be left untouched; the slash to be burned the first 
winter, or carefully protected by patrol and fire 
lines for five years. 


3. That the cut-over lands, when once reseeded, 
be rigidly protected from fires at all seasons of the 
year for three years in the case of longleaf pine, 
and for ten years in the case of other pines, after 
which less protection will be sufficient. 


4. That wherever razor back hogs are sufficiently 
numerous to keep longleaf pine seedlings from 
reforesting the land the hogs be excluded, unless 
the land will reforest to other kinds of pine. 


Basis for Requirements 


Some brief comments are desirable on each of 
these provisions. With reference to the small 
number of seed trees, it is only necessary to point 
to the familiar fact that all of our southern pines 
produce a seed which is comparatively small and 
light, and which is consequently carried by the 
wind in the fall of the year to considerable dis- 
tance from the parent trees. All of the pines 
except the longleaf bear abundant crops of sound 
seed nearly every year. Longleaf ordinarily seeds 
abundantly only once in six or seven years, altho 
scattered trees on cut-over lands seem to bear fair 
crops a good deal oftener. In order to bear con- 
siderable quantities of seed all kinds of pines 
should be 9 inches in diameter or better at 4% 
feet from the ground, so that this lower size limit 
is set for seed trees. It is hardly necessary to 
add that an old red-heart tree, or one badly cat- 
faced thru turpentining or injury, does not make 
a satisfactory seed tree; the bigger and heavier 
the crown of the tree the more likely it is to 
fulfill its purpose. Except in hurricanes, scattered 
trees on cut-over land do not often blow down, but 
continue to grow and bear seed for years. 

The problem of keeping fire out of cut-over lands 
is familiar to us all. Altho occasionally one finds 
in the southern piney woods areas which appear 
to have reforested naturally in spite of annual 
fires, it is almost certain in such cases that for a 
year or two after the sprouting of the seed fire 
was in some way kept out of the land, giving the 
young forest a chance to establish itself. Under 
ordinary conditions we find that longleaf pine 
seedlings three years old are able to resist an 
occasional fire during the winter time, but that the 
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other pines, with their different habit of growth, 
are not beyond destruction by fire until they are 
about ten years old. On the other hand, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that sapling thickets 
even beyond these ages will be gradually killed out 
by fires repeated winter after winter, and that 
fires occurring during the summer or any part of 
the growing season will invariably kill every kind 
of pine up to an advanced age. 

Because of the local sentiment involved I have 
been personally very loath to include a rigid provi- 
sion against razor backs on longleaf pine land. 
Our experiments at Urania and observation else- 
where have made it perfectly plain that immedi- 
ately around a village or farm, or in the neighbor- 
hood of swamps where large numbers of hogs are 
grazed, no longleaf pine whatever will escape the 
ravages of “piney woods rooters.” On the other 
hand, taking the longleaf pine country as a whole, 
the razor back hog at the present time is of relative 
unimportance. 


How to Apply Requirements 


You are by now asking: ‘How can these meas- 
ures which you slibly speak of be put into effect, 
and how much will t ~ cost? . 

First of all, we would very strongly recommend 
that the trees which are to be left for seed be 
selected well in advance of cutting, and conspicu- 
ously marked with paint. If the timber is tur- 
pentined before logging, the seed trees should be 
selected in advance of turpentining. This will 
mean going into the wogds about three years in 
advance of logging, unless a fairly large diameter 
limit is placed on the turpentining, which in itself 
is a desirable thing. 

Once the seed trees have been chosen, it should 
be a rigid and thoroly understood rule on the log- 
ging job that such trees are to be preserved from 
cutting and every form of injury. If the logging 
crew, from the woods superintendent down to the 
last tong hooker, is in sympathy with the idea of 
leaving the trees it is not going to be difficult to 
avoid more than occasional injuries. If the saw 
crews are told that tops must be kept away from 
the seed trees, they can go a long way toward 
reducing the cost of pulling brush away from such 
trees. We know of only one place in the South 
where brush disposal has been attempted, and that 
is at Urania, where last summer Henry Hardtner 
continued his untiring efforts in behalf of forestry 
by giving us the labor and land for experimental 
brush disposal. We tried out several methods, and 
believe on the basis of our experiments that the 
cost of removing tops from 2 to 4 seed trees should 
not exceed 75 cents and might very well be as low 
as 25 cents an acre. Burning of slash during the 
winter ought not to be expensive, as little super- 
vision will be needed. One measure absolutely 
necessary to prevent the slash from burning before 
winter comes is the equipment of all woods loco- 
motives and logging machinery with proper spark 
arresters. 


Fire Protection of Cut-Over Lands 


When it comes to protecting cut-over lands from 
fire preliminary educational work on the part of 
the State authorities, and certainly a good law 
against setting fires, are necessary. The custom 
of burning the piney woods has been so firmly 
established in most parts of the South that it is 
going to take years of slow and patient education 
of the public before we can be sure of really effec- 
tive sentiment against fires. Unless a fair degree 
of such sentiment has been aroused any attempt to 
keep fires out of more than an occasional tract, 
well-situated, will be an utter waste of money. 
We have often said perfectly frankly in Louisiana 
that a fire warden behind every bush could not 
keep the woods from burning over as long as local 
people wanted them to burn. A State system of 
fire protection, based on a campaign of education 
against fire, is therefore the first and absolutely 
necessary step. As Mr. Hardtner has aptly re- 
marked, it is not as difficult to keep fire out of your 
land as might be thought, if your neighbors are 
once convinced that you are actually and earnestly 
trying to secure fire protection. 


Forestry Already Being Practiced 


Carefully analyzed, we do not feel that our re- 
quirements are impossible to carry out, or a heavy 
expense. The best proof we can present that some 
measure of forestry is at least feasible, and fre- 
quently profitable, is the surprisingly large number 
of southern pine manufacturers who are today put- 
ting into effect on their own land measures very 
like our requirements. The Jackson Lumber Co., 
Lockhart, Ala., has since the beginning cut no 
trees below a high diameter limit, now about 20 
inches. The Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
for years followed a plan of conservative cutting 
drawn up by the Forest Service in 1906, and has 
gone back to it again after the lapse of a few 
years during the war. The Alger-Sullivan Lumber 
Co., Century, Fla., has very recently begun work 
on a forestry program. The Allison Lumber Co., 
at Bellamy, I am told, has got to the point where 
it is confident of being able to keep fire out of its 
slash and to preserve the young growth for a 
future crop. The Tatum Lumber Co., Jackson, and 
the Batson-McGehee Co., Millard, both in Missis- 
sippi, have been cutting conservatively for several 
years and attempting fire protection on their lands. 
Most of you are familiar with the policy of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. in reproducing its 
forests as a basis for making Bogalusa a perma- 
nent city. I have already mentioned the Urania 
Lumber Co., which for years has been preaching 
and above all practicing forestry in Louisiana. 


Timber, Not Taxes 


In closing, let me inquire: If not forestry, what 
else? It may not be possible for all of the south- 


ern mills to prolong their cut by conservative lum- 
bering from now on. But it is plain that every 
southern pine operator who owns the land which 
he logs will have to solve the problem of what he 
is going to do with his land if he does not reforest 
it. Undoubtedly some of it will be sold as farm- 
land. But even then in the great majority of cases 
the operator will have to hold the land for several 
years before he can sell it. Will it not be better 
to raise timber on it than taxes? I beg you to 
take home these requirements of ours and study 
them over. Give copies to your woods foreman, 
your land men, and to your directors. Ask their 
opinions. If they think the requirements can not 
be applied to your land, let us know why, so that 
we may not continue in error. If, on the other 
hand, they agree that the requirements will do what 
we think they will, try putting them into effect 
for a while. We feel sure you will not regret it. 

At the close of Mr. Forbes’ address, R. W. 
Wier, of Houston, stated that many owners 
will reforest because they can not get rid of 
cut-over land. Reforesting will be costly and 
it is wise not to underestimate the cost or to 
overestimate results, but society needs lumber 
and the work must be done. 


Successful Reforestation in Louisiana 


Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania, La., de- 
scribed the successful attempt of Louisiana 
and of his own company at reforestation. The 
Urania Lumber Co. is making money at grow- 
ing trees. He commended Mr. Forbes’ state- 
ment of requirements of reforestation and 
urged owners of cut-over lands to investigate 
the cost and be guided by findings. The speak- 
er believed that the Government ought to do 
some reforesting as experimental work, but 
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that at least 75 percent should be done by 
private owners and individuals. One of the 
important requirements is that State and Fed- 
eral taxes be made reasonable. 

F. H. Farwell, of Orange, Tex., stated that 
reforesting had not proved profitable in all 
sections, and that in some cases retaining in- 
vestment in the mill was not justified by re- 
sults. Taxation is rising, which seems to in- 
vite lumbermen to cut trees and get out as 
quickly as possible. 

M. L. Alexander, of the Louisiana Conser- 
vation Commission, stated that the duty of re- 
forestation is written into the Louisiana con- 
stitution. He defended the severance tax and 
explained the law whereby lumbermen can go 
into a contract with the State in regard to 
taxable valuations. He described forestry 
instruction and forestry clubs. The latter are 
similar to pig and canning clubs. This year 
more than 1,500 boys will be enrolled in for- 
estry clubs. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session Frank Schopflin, 
of Kansas City, Mo., occupied the chair. 

The first address was by L. O. Crosby, of 
Picayune, Miss., on the subject of sawing for 
high grade stock. The speaker used charts 
and sawn lumber to illustrate his points. His 
address dealt with the fact that quarter saw- 


ing produces a much greater proportion of high 
grade stock, which is always much more read- 
ily disposed of than low grade material. In 
fact, properly milled and selected southern 
pine will readily take the place of certain 
hardwoods, now becoming scarce, if manu- 
facturers will take pains in offering the right 
stock. The proper method is to quarter the 
log on the main saw and then to work up the 
quarters on the resaw by taking a board from 
one face and one from another face alter- 
nately. 


Manufacturers can well afford to train and 
pay high grade labor for this work and to em- 
phasize quality rather than quantity, Mr. 
Crosby stated. This results in the production 
of a surprising amount of high grade stock. 
A comparison of prices of timbers and dimen- 
sion with rift sawed stock will indicate the 
advantage of this method. The readier sale 
of the latter is indicated by the fact that ex- 
porters, despite poor foreign market condi- 
tions, are able to sell about all the quartered 
stock they can get at reasonable prices. By 
following this method the speaker stated he 
believed manufacturers could get more money 
for 80,000 feet than they now get for 100,000 
feet manufactured by the old method. Such 
a change might well revolutionize both manu- 
facture and marketing. 


Remanufacture Increases Value of Culls 


Edward Hines, of Chicago, commended Mr. 
Crosby’s address and stated that he was fol- 
lowing much the same method in sawing 
hardwood. He had found that by remanufac- 
ture he could increase the value of mill culls 
to three or four times the original cost and 
he could also increase the value of common 
grades very materially. 


One member stated he had found it an ad- 
vantage to pay key men in the mill a pre- 
mium for quality of production instead of for 
quantity. 


Value of Sales Helps to Retailer 


Gerald F. Melliff, of San Antonio, Tex., 
spoke on ‘‘ What the Dealers Think of South- 
ern Pine Selling Helps.’’ The speaker began 
by contrasting former conditions with the 
present and attributed much of the better re- 
lation between manufacturer and retailer and 
much of the improvement in retailing to the 
codperation shown by the manufacturers. The 
national advertising done by the manufactur- 
ers has put the small dealers on a level with 
the large ones. Sales helps have revolution- 
ized the retailer’s own methods. He has found 
the value of local advertising and salesman- 
ship and attractive places of business. He now 
goes directly to the customer instead of being 
under the control of contractors and carpen- 
ters. One of the greatest services manufac- 
turers can render the retailer is continuing to 
teach him better methods of merchandising 
and community building, Mr. Melliff stated. 
The retailer is in a sense the sales represen- 
tative of the manufacturer. He must know 
the meaning and value of service. One of 
the greatest problems now is helping the home 
owner to finance his building. There are other 
problems of which the old-time retailer did 
not dream. The manufacturer can do a real 
service by indicating the lines of modern mer- 
chandising to the backward retailer, and by 
showing him how to make use of his oppor- 
tunities. 


W. S. Dickason, of “tansas City, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, next delivered an address on ‘‘ What 
Manufacturers Can Do to Help Their Retail 
Customers.’’ [Note: Mr. Dickason’s address 
appears in full beginning on the front cover 
page.—EDITor. | 


Transportation Committee’s Report 


The present freight rate situation as affecting 
the southern pine industry was outlined by A. 
G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the association, 
in presenting the report of the transportation 
committee. Mr. Moore said a number of com- 
plaints seeking reductions in rates and elimina- 
tion of discrimination against the industry are 
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pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Export rates in certain sections of the South, 
he said, were raised to the domestic level by 
the Railroad Administration and the associa- 
tion seeks to have the export rates restored. 
The examiner’s tentative report, he said, was 
unfavorable on the premise that there is no dif- 
ference in transportation service to the ports on 
either export or locally consigned lumber. 


Mr. Moore referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s decision upholding the 
legality of the $10 penalty, but ruling that when 
car shortages do not exist it should not be as- 
sessed. During the last year, he said, the com- 
mittee has successfully opposed the making of 
bulk-heading on cars compulsory. Rates on 
pine from the Southeast and middle eastern 
markets, he said, are out of line and the com- 
mittee has taken up with southeastern lines the 
matter of publishing reasonable thru rates to 
this territory, 

The traffic manager referred to the fact that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission some time 
ago held the percentage method of advancing 
rates reasonable and equitable. Continuing he 
said: 

Because of our geographical location and the 
lower cost of transportation service on our product, 
under this ruling of the commission a smaller ad- 
vance in cents a hundred pounds accrued on south- 
ern pine than on western lumber to the primary 
consuming market. The western lumber associa- 
tions favored a maximum advance in cents a hun- 
dred pounds to these markets, which they con- 
tended would maintain competitive relationships. 
Because of the greater weight of our lumber and 
because the competitive unit is the cost of laying 
down at consuming markets, competitive relation- 
ships are not maintained by an equal advance in 
cents a hundred pounds. 


The speaker referred to recent substantial 
reduction in rates on western lumber which he 
declared constituted discrimination against 
southern pine to eastern points. The western 
shippers, he said, have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission complaints asking fur- 
ther reductions in rates to the middle West, to 
the Southwest and .the Southeast and to north- 
ern and eastern markets. In each case the 
Southern Pine Association has intervened. Also 
the transportation committee, he said, has filed 
a general complaint for reductions in rates on 
all lines. 


Getting Hardwood Rates on Pine 


Mr. Moore spoke of efforts made to secure 
from southeastern and southwestern railroads 
reductions on pine similar to those ordered by 
the commission on hardwoods. These reduc- 
tions, he said, have been granted by the south- 
eastern and southwestern lines to a part of the 
consuming territory involved, but not to the 
vast proportion, which has compelled the com- 
mittee to appeal to the commission. 


Stabilization of Lumber Rates 


At the close of the report the convention 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the un- 
certainty surrounding lumber rate readjust- 
ments has contributed to business tax stagnation 
and that these rates should be reduced and 
stabilized. It urged upon carriers the justice 
of applying to southern pine at least the reduc- 
tions authorized on hardwoods and making them 
effective at once. It also approved the work of 
the transportation committee. 


Recommends Grade Marking of Lumber 


The grade marking committee then reported 
resolutions recommending grade marking of 
lumber as a means of protecting buyers, also 
that the lumber be marked with the name or 
symbol of grade and that the number of the 
mill be shown, and also that the secretary solicit 
suggestions about the mechanical means of 
placing the mark on lumber. It recommended 
that the directors be asked to obtain legal opin- 
ion about this action and that they ask subscrib- 
ers if they are willing to adopt the practice. 
It recommended that when 50 percent of the 
subseribers have indicated willingness to join 
in grade marking the lumber that the directors 
issue a list of such mills. It recommended that 
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subscribers be urged to place in the car loaded 
by them a ecard showing tally and grade. 


Action on Inspection Service 

Secretary Rhodes asked for a recommendation 
from the convention to the directors in regard 
to restricting the inspection service to subscrib- 
ers of the association. On motion of H. T. 
Kendall, and after a lively debate, the conven- 
tion recommended that the inspection be con- 
tinued to nonmembers on the present terms. 

The subscribers from each State then recom- 
mended the following nominees as directors of 
the corporation: 

Alabama—John L. Kaul, Birmingham, and J. G. 
McGowan, Chapman. 


Arkansas——-Nomination deferred 
made by mail. 


Florida—J. 8S. Foley, Jacksonville, and E. A. 
House, Century. 


Mississippi—W. E. 
Gardiner, Laurel. 

Missouri—Charles S. Keith, Kansas City: E. A. 
Frost, Shreveport, La., and John H. Lucas, Kansas 
City. 

Georgia——Thomas Hamilton, Live Oak, Fla., and 
W. S. Hollister, Waycross. 


Texas—J. H. Kirby, Houston, and George Kelly. 
Lufkin. F 


Oklahoma—Deferred. 

Louisiana—F, W. Reimers, Hammond, and R. M. 
Hallowell, Elizabeth. 

Several addresses and reports on the program 
were omitted for lack of time. 

THE EXHIBITS 

Attractive exhibits of various departments of 
the Southern Pine Association, on display in 
the convention hall and the Green Room adjoin- 
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ing, on the twelfth floor of the hotel, enabled 
delegates and visitors to visualize some of the 
important activities of the association, and at- 
tracted much interest. 


Virtually the entire space in the Green Room 
was occupied by an elaborate and comprehensive 
‘‘Own Your Home’’ exhibit, of the trade ex- 
tension department which gave an idea of the 
valuable work being done by the association in 
promoting home building thruout the United 
States. In this exhibit there were shown about 
200 photographs of homes that actually have 
been built in various parts of the country from 
the association’s plans during the last year; 
many hand-colored photographs of exteriors and 
interiors of homes; two miniature models in 
wood of a Dutch colonial design and of a beau- 
tiful bungalow, built from plans in the book 
‘*Modern Homes;’’ colored photostats showing 
types of houses in the association’s book, ‘‘ How 
to Plan, Finance and Build Your Home;’’ an 
electric slide machine showing forty-eight differ- 
ent views of dwellings in colors; panels showing 
flat, edge-grain flooring, molding patterns, ceil- 
ing, siding and lath;*and tables containing a 
large supply of literature and plan books em- 
ployed in furthering the home building cam- 
paign. A number of charts describing features 
of this exhibit also were arranged about the 
room. 


In the convention hall the trade extension de- 
partment had an exhibit showing the following 
models: Highway bridge, creosoted water tank, 
model cotton mill and panels showing different 
stains and finishes of southern pine for inte- 
rior trim and others showing the possibilities 
of southern pine in wide paneling. Other fea- 
tures included charts ‘‘from log to lumber,’’ 
new books in process of publication, testimonial 
letters, proofs of advertisements used in maga- 
zines and newspapers, photographs of the asso- 
ciation’s exhibits during the year, home-builders’ 
pages, literature, plan books and dealers’ helps, 
together with charts indicating the distribution 
of some of the association’s publications. 


The inspection department had on display in 
the convention hall charts showing summaries of 
mill inspections and claim inspections during the 
year, and the traffic department had a number 
of charts which gave information at a glance 
regarding the number of cases pending before 
the Interstate*Commerce Commission, illustrat- 
ing spread in railroad rates, examples of differ- 
ences in rates, changes that have been effected, 
and various other activities including demur- 
rage charges, transit car problems ete. 


Several stands showing transparent pictures 
of cut-over lands in a raw and improved state 
were features of the exhibit of the cut-over 
land department in the convention hall. There 
also was a chart on which were shown copies of 
booklets published by this department, pictur- 
ing and telling of the possibilities of reclaim- 
ing cut-over lands for agriculture and for live- 
stock raising. There were displayed separate 
books with views and information concerning 
the cut-over lands in Texas, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Florida, Georgia, Arkansas and Alabama. 


The executive department was represented in 
the convention hall by a series of charts con- 
veniently displayed, showing the bulletins and 
other statistical information published by the 
association; charts showing the volume of lum- 
ber exported thru Gulf ports; charts showing 
building trade wage scales in different sections 
of the country; stocks, orders and production of 
southern pine and various other information 
that could be understood at a glance. 


How the association’s publicity department 
has been ‘‘Telling the World’’ the story of 
southern pine was disclosed in an exhibit of 
three large panels to which were attached clip- 
pings of articles regarding the activities of the 
industry which have been published in daily and 
weekly newspapers in all parts of the United 
States, and in trade journals and popular mag- 
azines. There were several miles of clippings 
concerning numerous features of the southern 
pine industry and of spontaneous news that de- 
veloped. 


Charts also were on display giving an idea 
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of the service rendered by the recently estab- 
lished rail and equipment department of the 
association. 

An attractive feature among the exhibits was 
a display of baskets made of southern pine 
needles, which were woven by members of home 


demonstration clubs in Lincoln, Jones, Jackson, 
Harrison, Forrest and Lauderdale counties in 
Mississippi. This exhibit was in charge of Mrs. 
F, A. Eldred, agent in marketing of the Missis- 
sippi A. & M. College, and a young lady from 
Lincoln County was on hand to weave the baskets 


and to demonstrate to visitors just how they are 
made from the waste material. The exhibit 
booth was decorated with pine cones, colored 
raffia and dried pine needles, arranged in mar- 
ketable bundles such as the girls of Mississippi 
sell. 





Abstracts of Papers Filed but Not Read at Southern Pine Annual 


Reclamation of Cut-over Lands 


Federal legislation having for its purpose the 
extension of reclamation of idle lands into a 
national policy instead of sectional as at pres- 
ent, was discussed by W. F. Guild, of Jackson, 
Miss., chairman of the cut-over land committee 
of the association. Mr. Guild also presented a 
report on the work of the committee. During 
the last year, he said, its work has been con- 
fined to two primary objects; one, to bring in 
completely organized the Mississippi develop- 
ment board, which he said had been accom- 
plished, and the other, the introduction of a new 
national land settlement policy. ‘‘Many of us, 
who have closely studied the existing national 
land settlement policy,’’ said Mr. Guild, ‘‘ have 
reached the conclusion that it has survived its 
usefulness under present day conditions and is 
failing of its underlying purpose. In the first 
place, Federal reclamation as now constituted 
is confined to the arid and semiarid States; sec- 
ondly, the public lands in those States in a 
major sense already have been settled. 


To Reclaim Cut-over Lands 


Mr. Guild reviewed the more recent legisla- 
tion introduced in Congress relating to reclama- 
tion and land settlements and mentioned that 
the arid and semiarid States caused to be in- 
troduced what is known as the McNary-Smith 
bill which provides that there shall be appro- 
priated out of the general funds of the treasury 
$250,000,000 to $500,000,000 to augment the 
reclamation fund and permit the work to go 
ahead in their sections. 


Continuing, Mr. Guild said: 


Inasmuch as the money to augment this reclama- 
tion fund must, in this instance, come from the 
general funds of the treasury raised by taxation 
participated in by all the people, the South should 
feel that the reclamation Act ought, in this instance 
to be extended to her, so that water may be taken 
off her swamp areas and stumps off her stump 
areas, and her unused and idle land otherwise re- 
ceive the stamp of approval of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and put into agricultural development. 
This is particularly true because the votes of the 
southern members of Congress, combined with 
those of the arid and semiarid States in the past 
have always been the deciding factors in such legis- 
lation. To this end there was introduced into the 
House a bill by Representative W. B. Bankhead 
of Alabama, and into the Senate, a bill by Senator 
Borah of Idaho, which measures are practically 
identical with the McNary-Smith bill, exeept in 
that they extend the provisions of the reclamation 
Act to all the States, particularly the South and 
East. The several bills were referred to the House 
committee on irrigation, and hearings have been 
going on before that committee for weeks. 


Law’s Operation Explained 


To illustrate the workings of the Bankhead- 
Borah bill, let us assume that some owner of cut- 
over lands had 100,000 acres which he desired 
cleared, subdivided and settled. Under the provi- 
sions of the Bankhead-Borah Act, he would go to 
the secretary of the interior, submit his proposi- 
tion, have a thoro investigation made. The secre- 
tary of the interior would decide that the project 
was feasible, cost reasonable, and that the work 
could be done; that the lands were susceptible of 
os an agricultural life etc. When that 
had been done, the owner would proceed, under 
the laws of his State, to have the 100,000 acres 
declared a reclamation district, under a State act, 
that would be correlated to the amended Federal 
reclamation Act. The secretary of the interior 
might decide that it would cost $27 an acre to 
Stump the land, subdivide it ete. After the drain- 
age district is established, the drainage district 
issues bonds at $27 an acre on the 100,000 acres; 
these bonds are carried to Washington and de- 
posited with the Federal land bank board, which 
thereafter acts as custodian therefor. On the 
land bank’s certificate of receipt, the Department 
of the Interior, thru the reclamation service, takes 
an equal amount of money from the reclamation 
fund and performs the work. 


Lands Pay for Reclamation 


In other words, $2,700,000 is taken out of the 
reclamation fund expended upon the 100,000 acres, 
$27 an acre, and when the work is finished that 
property is worth just $27 an acre more than it 
was in its raw state. Then the United States 
Government has an agreement with the owner as 


to the selling price. After that, the Government 
brings all the power it has to advertising and sell- 
ing the lands. In fact, they are treated as public 
lands of the United States just as the lands under 
the reclamation Act in the West, in order to bring 
about the settlement of the lands. As soon as-set- 
tlement reaches a certain point, the Federal land 
board places the district bonds on the market and 
the proceeds go into the reclamation fund. 

The organized southern land development 
movement, of which this department is a part, 
was instrumental, Mr. Guild said, in having 
the Bankhead-Borah bill introduced, and has 
brought witnesses before the House committee 
on irrigation from seven southern States. The 
hearings will be resumed in September when 
further witnesses will be taken to Washington 
from the South. 


Necessity For Uniform Grades 


J. W. Martin, of Shreveport, La., in an ad- 
dress discussed the subject of the fundamental 
necessity for uniform grades of lumber. Lum- 
ber grading is not an exact science, never has 
been and undeviating results from grading will 
never be accomplished. However, the defects 
admissible in any grade may be intelligently 
classified and the quantity of the defects per- 
missible in any grade may be so clearly stated 
in properly prepared specifications that there 
should be only a remote probability for disagree- 
ment when lumber is shipped according to speci- 
fications. The first requisite to avoid disputes 
on lumber grades is to ship lumber under well 
described and well recognized grade names. If 
this is done the grades are easily identified 
by referring to the specifications and being in 
practically common use they are familiar to 
buyers and sellers alike. Mr. Martin pointed 
out graphically the danger of shipping lumber 
under any but well recognized names. By the 
use of such expressions as ‘‘bad knots,’’ ‘‘bad 
shakes,’’ ‘‘big pitch pockets,’’? and _ similar 
terms, the way is laid open for trouble because 
one individual may consider a big knot to be 
the size of a half dollar while another individ- 
ual may consider it to be as big as his hand. 
Therefore, it is necessary clearly and emphatically 
to describe in every way defects permitted in 
any specific grade. If lumber is shipped in this 
way, chance of trouble is greatly reduced and 
all concerned will be better satisfied. Continu- 
ing along this line he said: 

Ship your lumber according to established and 
recognized rules of inspection in standard grades 
which are well defined by recognized classifications, 
and manufacture to sizes clearly stated in the con- 
tracts. I do not mean to inveigh against the sale 
of special material when found consistent and prof- 
itable to buyer and seller but only to warn against 
the shipment of special materials without formulat- 
ing the classification under which it is to be shipped 
and received with both parties subscribing to the 
same. I would suggest further that both shipper 
and consignee will be saved much trouble if they 
will insert words to this effect: “The defects 
named herein and their damaging effects shall be 
construed according to the classification of the 
Southern Pine Association.” 

Mr. Martin then expressed the belief that the 
time has arrived when the association should 
have a grade of select No. 2 for export pur- 
poses and that possibly this grade should also 
be used for domestic business. 


Grading Rules Committee Report 


Mr. Martin then presented a report as chair- 
man of the grading committee. He told of 
various conferences held during the year by 
members of the grading committee and discussed 
the results to the manufacturers of southern 
pine, if the standard sizes suggested by the na- 
tional standardization conference are adopted. 
Concerning new molding forms adopted and ree- 
ommended at the last standardization confer- 
ence he said: 


They are the forms evolved and approved by the 
representatives of the American Institute of 


Architects who assured the conference they are in 
correct proportions and good taste and an improve 
ment upon previous forms, and I am willing to 
accept the architects’ words without question. We 
endeavored to discontinue some of the old forms, 
but it developed that all of the old forms were 
standard and in use in some parts of the country 
and dealers in such localities insisted that they 
be retained to be ordered for repair purposes even 
if their designs are not in approved good taste. 


Mr. Martin suggested that it was important 
to the manufacturers to have well informed rep- 
resentatives attend all State conventions of re- 
tail lumber dealers in order to promote co- 
operation and good will between retailers and 
manufacturers. 

In concluding his report Mr. Martin warned 
the association against becoming a member of 
any joint inspection bureau or entering into 
any arrangement that would provide joint man- 
agement of its affairs. 


Problems Confronting Industry 


Wilson Compton, of Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary-manager of the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association, in a paper on ‘‘ National 
Problems Confronting the Lumber Industry’’ 
said in part: 

During the last two years many industries have 
gone back more nearly to the prewar basis of 
prices than their good health would justify. Lum- 
ber has been not the least among these. During 
the last eighteen months the industry has paid 
full compensation for its wild and ecstatic career 
during 1919 and 1920. Assuming that the needed 
production during the 3-year period since the war 
was at the same rate as in 1919, the total require- 
ment would have been 104,000,000,000 feet, as 
against the actual production during the 3-year 
period of 96,000,000,000 feet, an accumulated defi- 
cit in production of 8,000,000,000 feet. Similarly 
computed there was at the end of 1921 an accumu- 
lated deficit of shipments of 9,000,000,000 feet, 
and of orders 10,000,000,000 feet. In fact, in Sep- 
tember and October, 1921, the demand was such as 
would have completely exhausted the ordinary mill 
stocks within less than eight months if it had been 
sustained. The recovery of ordinary lumber con- 
sumption to an amount of only 35,000,000,000 feet 
a year, plus the deficit in demand of 10,000,000,000 
feet accumulated during the last three years, plus 
replacement of ordinary stocks carri in retail 
yards and wood using industries, would require 
that not only the production of the entire lumber 
industry be increased by nearly 30 percent over 
its 1921 production, but also that it supply a 
shortage of 15,000,000,000 feet accumulated since 
the war. 


Economical Distribution Is Essential 


Mr. Compton discussed the movement of gen- 
eral prices of commodities during the last 
hundred years, and told of the price changes in 
the lumber industry during that period. He 
mentioned that from 1896 to 1920 there had 
been a multiplication, specialization and diversi- 
fication of machinery for distribution of com- 
modities without parallel. Said Mr. Compton: 


This condition is not perhaps as characteristic 
of a wholesale distribution of lumber as it is of 
some other commodities. Nevertheless, the lumber 
industry may well give attention, for its own guid- 
ance, to the experience of others. An intricate 
and complex superstructure of machinery for dis- 
tribution of commodities from producer to consumer 
has been developed, which is today by far the 
largest single item in the overhead cost of Amer- 
ican business. Impatience with the constantly 
widening margin between the price paid to the 
producer and that paid by the consumer has led to 
repeated effort to short cut the process of distribu- 
tion thru coéperative buying organizations, and 
more recently thru joint selling agencies to bring 
the producer closer to the consumer, effect a re- - 
duction in cost to the consumer, and to give the 
producer a larger share in the price which the con- 
sumer pays. It is probable, so far as general com- 
modities are concerned, that the next fifteen or 
twenty years, and possibly more, will be a period 
of declining prices. There will, of course, be excep- 
tions to this general fact. Because of the increas- 
ing scarcity and proportionately increasing value 
of its raw material, lumber may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be one of the exceptions. The demand for 
economy in costs of both production and distribu- 
tion during the next fifteen or twenty years is go- 
ing to subject the middleman to the most severe 
test of his ability to contribute to maximum effi- 
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ciency in the distribution of commodities to which 
he has been subjected at any time during the last 
thirty years. 

The fact that economy in lumber distribution 
and profit to the producer will encourage codpera- 
tive sales organization is an economic fact which 
may with safety and propriety be kept in mind con- 
stantly. Whether or not the law at present would 
permit the activity of such organizations in the 
lumber industry I am not prepared to say, but it is 
a safe assumption that if the law stands in the 
way of maximum economy in the distribution of 
lumber the lumber consuming public of the United 
States soon will see that that obstacle is removed. 


Conservation Compatible With Vital Industry 


Mr. Compton said that the lumber industry’s 
stand was that ‘‘a uniform national policy of 
forest protection and of acquisition by the pub- 
lic of cut-over lands appropriate for permanent 
forestation, should be adequate and practicable, 
supplemented by such private forestation enter- 
prise as well informed self interest may in- 
duce.’’ The industry shares with all others the 
obligation to provide adequate forests for fu- 
ture generations, he declared, but that ‘‘the 
specific public obligation of the lumber industry 
is to do well its task of making and selling 
boards.’’ Conservation that would undermine 
the very instrumentalities which may convert 
into things of public use and comfort the re- 
sources conserved, is the form without the sub- 
stances, so that provision for the needs of the 
industry of tomorrow will not wisely impair the 
vitality of the industry of today. 

The lumber industry will in the next few 
years receive a substantial share of the benefits 
from deferred construction, said Mr. Compton. 
During the 7-year period 1914 to 1920 there had 
accumulated a deficiency representing between 
$5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000 of deferred 
building construction. Should this be worked 
off during the next six years, in addition to 
meeting the normal requirements, then on the 
basis of present building there would be neces- 
sary an annual expenditure of $2,250,000,000 a 
year. In addition highway development will 
probably require between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000 annually; public utilities, $1,000,- 
000,000; railroad properties and equipment, 
$750,000,000. 


Should Push Use of Wood in Building 


In discussing competition between building 
materials Mr. Compton said: 

Much has been said by manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of other building materials, and by insur- 
ance underwriters respecting the alleged inferiority, 
fire hazard and lack of permanence of frame con- 
struction. The lumber industry has been rather a 
complacent objective of the attack of these rivals. 
The increase in demand in the better grades of 
lumber and in maximum utilization of raw mate- 
rial has placed on the lumber industry the task of 
confining a profitable market for a larger and larger 
percentage of relatively low grade lumber. The 
problem of profitable disposal of low grades will 
become more and more pressing. To the extent to 
which common lumber can be safely and satisfac- 
torily used in building, the increase in its use for 
this purpose should be assiduously cultivated. 

Mr. Compton then analyzed the fire record of 
frame construction and wood shingles, present- 
ing the facts ascertained by the technical and 
research department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and printed on page 
50 of the March 25 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. ‘‘The antiwood shingle or anti- 
wood siding propaganda,’’ said Mr. Compton, 
‘“would find but little comfort in this record, 
which is official and exact. A more effective 
answer to the exaggerated claim of the self-con- 
stituted fire protectionist, who sells so called 
‘incombustible’ materials, is hardly conceiv- 
able. ’’ 


Taxation Burden on Nation’s Industries 


Mr. Compton then discussed the effects upon 
various industries of the incongruities in pro- 
portioning the burden of Federal taxation, de- 
claring that while the administration is making 
an earnest effort to secure maximum economy, 
the nature and scope of Government business is 
determined by Congress, and that new Govern- 
ment activity is undertaken frequently, largely 
because a tantalizing opportunity for assault on 
the Federal treasury is provided by a system 
that allows congressmen and senators repre- 
senting 90 percent of the States, whose consti- 
tuents pay only one-third of the taxes, to pass 
laws providing for general Federal expenditure 
from which all States will benefit equally. In 


closing, Mr. Compton criticized the growth of 
bureaucratic paternalism during the last twenty 
years and its effect on Federal taxation, saying 
that administrative agencies of the Government 
clothed with semilegislative and semijudicial 
power had been attempted as improvements 
upon the guaranties of justice established by 
the Constitution—Americans had been listening 
to the fiddler; they were now being called upon 
to pay for his tune. 


Turpentine from Sawed Lumber 


William H. Mason, Laurel, Miss., briefly ex- 
plained the Mason processes for extracting tur- 
pentine and pitch from pine lumber, which were 
deseribed in detail in the March 26 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Mr. Mason became interested in the 
recovery of byproducts thru seeking to recover 
turpentine from dry kiln vapors. After con- 
ducting some investigations which were inter- 
rupted by the war, Mr. Mason went to Laurel, 
Miss., and at the plant of the Wausau South- 
ern Lumber Co. continued his experiments. The 
first process developed is that of the dry kiln, 
which is entirely distinct from the pitch extract- 
ing process. Speaking on the former, Mr. Mason 
said in part: 

The dry kiln process is not materially different 
from the ordinary drying practice, the main differ- 
ence being that during the first twenty-four hours 
of the pe period the drying is done in steam 
instead of air, and the vapors during this period 
are led to a condenser. The condensed liquor con- 
sists of water from the steam, water from the dry- 
ing wood, and turpentine. This liquid passes thru 
an automatic separator which collects the tur- 
pentine and lets the water run to waste. The total 
capacity of the kilns is somewhat increased, and 
on account of the steam bath the lumber is dried 
better and more completely, with less checking and 
warping. And on account of the removal of the 
natural solvents, turpentine and pine oil, the resins 


are more completely dried and the lumber will hold 
paint better. 

This process has been in commercial operation 
for more than a year at the plant of the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., and another plant is now in 
operation in the shortleaf mill of the Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss, The production from 
longleaf pine is about one gallon a thousand feet, 
while on shortleaf somewhat over half of this 
amount is obtained. The crude turpentine from 
this process is sent to the refining still, where it 
is separated into pure turpentine and pine oil. 


Mr. Mason then described briefly the pitch 
extracting process by which ‘‘fat’’ pieces are 
treated. The last feature of the treatment is 
steaming, which is done to remove all traces 
of turpentine. Lumber can be dried success- 
fully by this process in twelve to fourteen hours, 
but somewhat better results are obtained if the 
time is extended to eighteen hours. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Mason said: 

Probably the best way to give a clear conception 
of the benefits to be derived from these processes 
is to give the summary of an estimate made for a 
mill cutting 50,000,000 feet of longleaf pine a 
year. This estimate is based on the results ob- 
tained at the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. plant. 

Cost oF INSTALLATION 
Dry kiln equipment for treating.......... $ 3,500 
Pitch extraction plant for treating 8,000 





EOOGTORILY 05 6:01050.0:0.0 a:0'0.8: ee er eee: 
Refining plant for refining the products 
ELOU- HOU PIIIEN 6.0.0.0. .6 p08 60 89 406 4.8 6,550 
“OPA SHVORUNONE: 66s sricincasieséicleee - -$21,900 
RETURNS 
30,000 gals. turpentine at 65 cents........ $19,500 
9,000 gals. pine oil at 90 cents........... 8,100 
S60 tons rosin at $80 a tod... ..ccsccseces 10,800 
Grading up 1,200,000 feet at $12 a thou- 
CG iis Sis 25. 0a wR Dieve Rietmanaene 14,400 
Reduction in weight of lumber due to these 
processes—2,250,000 pounds at 40-cent 
SOOT ee ee Cee re er ee 9,000 
$61,800 
Less cost of operating per year........... 7,200 
OE MEOUNEIE. bciss.cteicwissuam eae aaewmewe $54,600 





Why and How to Utilize the Trade Press 


[By Edgar P. Allen, Publicity Director, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 


No greater obligation rests upon the individual 
lumberman, be he timber owner, manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer, than the intelligent use of the 
trade press. How often in group meetings and in 
small gatherings do we hear earnest admonitions 
to “support” the lumber journals. This is well in- 
tended solicitude but is somewhat neutralized by 
the fact that it is an appeal to detached philan- 
thropy rather than to business common sense. 
Trade journals, except in rare instances, are not 
helpless dependents needing ‘‘support,” but they 
are performing a continuous service for industry 
so distinctive and so important as to remove them 
immeasurably beyond the suspicion of existing 
upon largess. And so far as lumber is concerned, the 
formula should be reversed, for the trade press is 
“supporting” the industry, and for years has stood 
as a buffer between the lumber business and the 
assaults of mass ignorance, 

It is a reasonably safe assertion that no other 
industry in America is so, fortunately possessed of 
strong, able and courageous trade publications as 
lumber. And, while one hears at times the opinion 
that there are too many of these publications, they 
are as a class so distinctive, so specialized and rep- 
resentative of so many regions, species and mechan- 
ical divisions of the industry, that their evolution 
seems natural and necessary. 

Making intelligent use of the trade press neither 
begins nor ends in patronizing the advertising col- 
umns. That is one aspect of trade paper utilization 
that must appeal directly to the business judgment 
of every progressive lumberman, and the better ac- 
quainted the lumberman becomes with industrial 
journalism the more sound are his views upon ad- 
vertising. The purpose here is not to talk about 
advertising, which is a tremendously big subject in 
itself, but to point out some of the ways by which 
a lumberman may profitably and enjoyably utilize 
his trade paper as a subscriber. 

The first step in arriving at an appreciative un- 
derstanding of the benefits to be derived from the 
trade press is for the lumberman to make an ana- 
lytical study of certain periodicals in the lumber 
field. As a suggestion this will seem a pretty large 
order, presupposing a prolonged vacation from 
normal business activities. But it is not nearly so 
formidable an undertaking as this. Every lumber- 
man knows in a general way the trade periodicals 
that exert appreciable influence upon his own busi- 
ness, his region and trade territory. There may be 
in reality only a few such journals, but the lumber- 
man must know at first hand what each paper is 
doing and what it stands for. At least one issue 
of each of these lumber journals should be examined 
thoroly, including all advertisements, with a care- 


ful eye and an appraising mind for general appear- 
ance, typography, make-up, editorial character, 
news and comment, special articles, departmental 
material ete. It should be studied in detail in order 
to determine not only its obvious qualities of dis- 
tinction, but to disclose those more elusive ele-: 
ments of craftsmanship that spell quality, reliabil- 
ity, sincerity and helpfulness. An honestly edited 
journal is a thing of intelligence, plus labor, plus 
knowledge, plus human understanding. And it is 
well worth the painstaking study of those who 
would get the most out of it. 

There is a decided knack about getting the full 
value from reading. One of the most common faults 
is that of aimlessly turning pages and trusting to 
a hurried glance to pick out items of interest. 
That practice is unfair to the magazine and it. is 
demoralizing to the reader. It is far better to take a 
few well chosen journals and really enjoy and 
profit by them, than to subscribe to many and treat 
them all as so much junk. The reader should get 
the viewpoint of the editor. The editor may be 
wrong or not well informed, but at least he is enti- 
tled to a respectful hearing. It is important to 
become familiar with departmental classification 
and to keep up with the run of news. The reader 
will soon experience a new enjoyment in his paper 
and his business horizon will broaden. Very soon he 
will recognize within himself a mastery of problems 
thru the accumulation of his store of information 
of what others are doing along similar lines. And 
by judiciously selected reading in trade journals— 
national no less than regional—the lumberman will 
find a source of new and continuing pleasure. 

After one has learned how to read his lumber 
paper he should begin to make still further use of it. 
He should become a contributor to the forums. 
Every man has some experience, some original 
methods of work and some suggestion that would be 
helpful to others. Don’t be in the least afraid of 
bothering the editor. One subscriber who manifests 
a real interest in his trade journal and who offers 
constructive criticism along with an occasional pat 
on the back is worth a dozen subscribers who merely 
“take”? the paper and give no sign that they ever 
read it. Remember that the editor is a regular fel- 
low and that he is honestly trying to do what you 
think he ought to do—and perhaps he wants your 
help. What we all need in this lumber game is more 
real human fellowship—the clear-eyed, straight- 
thinking kind of man-to-man attitude that is free 
from the petty, mean and suspicious reservations 
that poison a hand clasp and erect barriers between 
those who should know and appreciate each other. 
Treat your trade paper right and you will be doing 
yourself a favor. 
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SHINGLES THAT ENDURE THRU CENTURIES 


That the original shingles laid in 1612, and 
many others 150 to 250 years old, are still doing 
good service, surely testifies to the enduring 
qualities of the wood of which these were made 
and the soundness of the method of manufac- 
ture employed. A list of the locations of well 
known old buildings where such shingles may 
be seen is given on page 8 of a 16-page booklet 
bearing the title ‘‘The Shingles of Our Grand- 
fathers,’’ recently issued by the Hammer Lum- 
ber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., producer of hand 
made split and shaved heart cypress shingles. 
The booklet contains many photographs of resi- 
dences of which ‘‘Hammer’’ brand shingles 
are utilized to advantage. Another testimony 
to the wonderful lasting qualities of cypress 
is an illustration as to how the Egyptians used 
this lumber to make mummy eases, it being 
claimed that the material used in the instance 
cited is 3,000 years old and is still in a good 
state of preservation. 

As to the method of making split and shaved 
shingles, it is stated that the best shingle cypress 
trees grow in swamps and many trees must be 
examined before a suitable one is found. The 
trunk is sawed into sections of the proper 
length, only the heart of the straight grained 
and knot free ones being used. The sections 
are split into bolts six and seven inches wide, 
these bolts being next split or rived into rough 
slabs of an even thickness by a heavy blade in 


a little with constant use and become worn some- 
what on the trunnions on which they tilt, and 
often they are not tested as frequently as they 
should be. Tomake themethod of setting the saws 
clearer, call the head saw No. 1. Then saw 
No. 2 would be set 2 feet, 4% inch from the head 
saw (providing 14-inch would be considered a 
sufficient allowance), saw No. 3 would be set 
4 feet, 4%, inch from the head saw, and so on 
for the length of the trimmer. 


SOUTHERN PINE PRODUCTION COST DATA 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 27.—Substantial 
decreases in the average cost of lumber pro- 
duction and in the average sales price in the 
southern pine industry for 1921, as compared 
to 1920; a record drop in the average value 
an acre of farm crops for the same year; an 
immense gain in equipment orders placed by the 
American railroads in January and February, 
1922; a further decrease in building costs dur- 
ing February, 1922, and a new high record for 
February in value of building permits issued, 
are among the notable developments in the 
country’s business and industrial affairs re- 
corded in the March issue of the Southern Pine 
Association’s Economies and Statistics Bulletin 
just published. 

Much other interesting information bearing 
upon the nation’s business life is contained in 
this bulletin, data for which is obtained from 


‘are no 


FLOOD CLOSES HARDWOOD MILLS 


MempPHis, TENN., March 28.—The crest of 
the present rise in the Mississippi at Memphis 
will be reached within the next forty-eight hours, 
according to J. H. Scott, local Government ex- 
pert, at 43 feet. Officials of the levee boards 
insist that there is no immediate danger of a 
break in the embankments. Breaks in the levee 
system would be very severe on timber and lum- 
ber interests and they are lending every possible 
codperation. Flood conditions at Memphis are 
rapidly becoming serious. Plants along Wolf 
River north of the city are out of commission. 
In New South Memphis most hardwood mills 
have been forced to shut down. One firm has to 
move between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber to higher ground. Several plants will 
be more or less covered with water before the 
flood passes. Railroad trackage is covered with 
water and manufacturing in New South Mem- 
phis is almost at a standstill. 

Logging crews are idle thruout the Valley 
producing territory and nearly all mills are 
down because unable to move logs. Very little 
hardwood lumber will be manufactured during 
the next sixty days, even if flood conditions are 
no worse than now indicated and even if there 
additional rains. White, Black, St. 
Francis, Arkansas, Ouichita and other larger 
streams in Arkansas are in flood and the same 
































The accompanying illustrations are exterior and interior views of the recently opened Commercial National Bank & Trust Co. at Laurel, Miss. 


These views clearly show that the latest addition to Laurel’s business buildings is strictly uptodate. 


M. Jones, of the Gilchrist-Fordney 


Lumber Co., is president of the bank and it numbers other prominent lumbermen among its officers and directors. 





which the handle is placed at right angles, the 
blade being driven thru the bolt with a heavy, 
crude maul. These pieces are then placed in 
a rough clamp bench, called a ‘‘break,’’ and 
are tapered with a draw-knife. The finished 
shingles are inspected, carefully bundled and 
carried to high ground, where they are piled 
openly so that the sun and air can thoroly sea- 
son them. When dry they are again inspected, 
marked and bundled for shipment. 


HOW TRIM SAWS ARE SET 


In the better class of mills in the South lum- 
ber is always trimmed by a mechanical trim- 
mer, and care is taken so to set the saws that 
there will be left a surplus to take care of 
shrinkage and drying and also any further trim- 
ming that may be necessary. Furthermore, the 
saws must be set in such a way that no matter 
what two saws are used to trim the two ends 
of the lumber there will still be a little excess 
of lumber in the length of the trimmed piece. 
The saws are set on a graduated scale which 
provides for an increase in the excess length 
with the increase in length in the board. It is 
common practice to make this graduated in- 
crease 14-inch for every two feet in length. 
However, some operators make this increase 
\%4-inch instead of 14, because the saws will shift 


various Governmental and other reliable sources. 

Figures have just been compiled showing the 
segregated cost of production in the southern 
pine industry for 192%. An average of twenty- 
six mills supplied this information for 1921, 
and an average of twenty-five mills submitted 
data for 1920, all being large and representa- 
tive southern pine operations. The total cost 
of production in 1921 for these mills was $23.60 
a thousand feet, compared to $33.06 in 1920, 
a decrease of 28.6 percent. For 1920, the aver- 
age price a thousand feet obtained by one 
hundred three mills was $46.51, while for 1921 
the average price obtained by ninety-four mills 
was $23.14 a thousand feet, a decrease of 50.2 
percent. 

Total cost of production for 1920 reported 
by an average of one hundred twelve mills was 
$31.20, while for 1921, for an average of one 
hundred seven mills, it was $22.44, or 28.11 
percent less. Decreases in price as between 
the averages for the two years was 44 percent 
greater than the decrease in cost. 


For 1920 labor constituted 45.9 percent of 
the total cost, and for 1921 labor was 36.9 
percent of the total cost. Selling expenses in- 
creased in 1921 owing to revival and larger ac- 
tivity of sales forces that were curtailed during 
1920 because of self-sustaining market condi- 
tions. 


is true of most streams in western Mississippi 
and northern Louisiana. These conditions will 
be intensified when the crest of the flood moves 
further south. A stage of 52 feet or more is 
predicted for Helena, Ark., and correspondingly 
high stages for down-river points. The short- 
age of log reserves, due to the small amount of 
logs prepared for use during the winter and 
spring, makes the situation more serious this 
season than ever before because it will be neces- 
sary to go into the woods and prepare logs for 
shipment, after the flood waters recede, before 
there can be general resumption of manufactur- 
ing operations. A few firms have enough logs 
in sight to enable them to resume manufacturing 
as soon as their transportation facilities are 
clear of water but the vast majority have prac- 
tically none. The Valley Log Loading Co. re- 
ports that, with the use of one log loading ma- 
chine, it will be able, within the next week, to 
complete the loading of every log belonging to 
its clients on the main line of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley railroad. 


THE AVERAGE COST OF LIVING in December, 
1921, was 47 percent higher than in December, 
1916, the Southern Pine Association’s bulletin 
records. This is the lowest figure for living 
costs reported by the Federal labor bureau since 
before the World War. 
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Some Gleanings From the Conventions on What Salesmanship Is and What 
It Is Not—The Great Change That Has Occurred in Retailing Lumber 


Only a few late berries are still hanging on 
the convention bush as we whang away at this 
article. It has been a good season; inspiring, 
practical and loaded with common sense. We 
know of no exact way whereby one can take 
the blood pressure or the temperature of a con- 
vention season or otherwise determine its horse- 
power; but our own opinion is that the late 
series of conventions was one of the best in 
the rather long career of American business 
gatherings. Problems continue to bother us 
more or less, and that is to be expected. It is 
part of the game. Nobody minds a good stiff 
contest if he has a chance to make his skill 
count. But it is no longer sport, even tho it is 
exciting while it lasts, if our opponent has a 
horseshoe in his glove or pitches a live grenade 
over the plate. The year 1921, in the opinion 
of many of its gladsome mourners, was a rough 
house, a catch-as-catch-can—usually in the 
neck. Bidding it goodby put heart into many a 
weary wight. The new year has not promised 
any perpetual picnic; but we can all do with- 
out the happy hours in the hammock if instead 
we can have steady work that will 
pay us in proportion to the amount 
and quality of the ouput we come 
across with. 

This is just what the great ma- 
jority of speakers at the recent 
conventions said the year 1922 had 
in store for the lumber industry. 
It will reward workers, if these 
prophets have their horoscopes on 
straight; and we for one are pat- 
ting our rabbit’s foot and hoping. 
As I remember it, there was not 
much talk about how to make 
money at the buying end of the 
game. In fact, more than one man 
was at pains to discourage the ef- 
fort to get ahead by speculative 
buying. Probably they’re right; 
for gambling on the lumber mar- 
ket, like any other kind of gam- 
bling, gets on a man’s nerves and 
makes him touchy and subject to 
panics. A student of markets, W.’ 
S. Needham by name, made a 
speech at the Ohio convention in 
which he offered an explanation of 
the way in which a certain minor- 
ity of wholesalers make use of 
this panicky feeling to get for 
themselves an extra margin ef prof- 
it. His argument is interesting, 
and while we are not in a position 
to say whether or not things work 
out just this way we’ll try to in- 
dicate briefly his line of thought. 
All the retailers who pride them- 
selves on being able to buy at the bottom of the 
price curve are sitting tight, waiting for prices 
to hit bottom. These wholesalers, and we want 
to repeat that Mr. Needham did not say all 
wholesalers or even a majority, but these few 
who have placed themselves in a position to 
jimmy the market, are better informed than 
the retailers, so they succeed in buying large 
quantities of stock at bottom prices. This pur- 
chase starts the price up, and the watchful re- 
tailers, seeing that they missed the low point, 
jump quickly to get in at as low a figure as 
possible. This quickened buying sends prices up 
with a whoop, and the before-mentioned whole- 
salers unload most of their cars at a very com- 
fortable advance. But they have a few left 
when the curve reaches its highest point. Since 
prices can be stampeded downward as well as 
upward they sell these cars at broken prices, and 
your speculative retailer thinks prices are go- 
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suitable for their use. 
and dimensions In stock. 


actual number of pieces in stock, 


ing down and that he’ll wait for the bottom 
before taking on any more stock. So the price 
curve travels downward like a string of empties, 
and when it hits bottom the crafty wholesaler 
loads up again and once more starts the price 
up. 

Real Experts Watch Market Closely 


It is hardly likely that thimgs always work 
out so smoothly, and we know of many retailers 
who are good buyers and who add an extra 
profit to the year’s business by managing to 
get low prices. They are the real experts, and 
we have the impression that they have unusual 
sources of information or else go in person to 
the producing country to do their buying. Any 
man who is convinced of his own expertness in 
buying at the bottom will not be in the right 
frame of mind to take to himself the advice 
repeatedly handed out that the safest and best 
policy is to buy stock as it is needed. It is 
quite certain if all retailers did this the curve 
of lumber prices would not flop up and down so 
distressingly as it does at times. Such a con- 
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LABOR SAVING DEVICE NO. 4—The above is one of the simplest of 
labor saving devices, yet it does save a great deal of labor and worry. 
A number of lumbermen do not want to keep a perpetual inventory 
system which goes Into any great detail and this system is especially 

It calls for a blackboard or “whiteboard” placed 

upon the office wall. Upon it Is written the number of pleces of timbers 

When a sale is made the total is changed, 

ego that always before the eyes of the safesmen there will appear the 

In a yard which does much business 

the totals generally have to be changed too frequently to make it very 

practical for small dimension—but it is always practical for large di- 

mension and for timbers 


dition would work in favor of the dull buyer 
and against the shrewd; for as things work out 
now the general average of prices the year 
around would be about what the general level 
would be if buying were done by all dealers 
at the time when stock is needed; but at the 
present time the shrewd buyer pays the low 
price most of the time, and the dull buyer pays 
the high price. There are exceptions, when 
everybody guesses wrong, and the general un- 
certainty is apt to give the whole industry a 
case of nerves that spoils the fine balance in 
other departments of the business; leads a man 
to slash prices, perhaps, when he should get his 
price by adequate salesmanship. Probably the 
total departure from speculative buying would 
benefit the industry as a whole; but it takes 
some altruism to persuade a shrewd buyer who 
knows himself to be a shrewd buyer to help end 
a situation that brings him an extra reward 
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for his knowledge of conditions. Probably Mr. 
Needham’s reply to this would be that taking 
it one year with another there are no shrewd 
buyers, that everybody gets stung rather fre- 
quently and that the overwhelming majority of 
us would do better on a less violent price curve. 


Point of Contact With Customer 


Most of the talk about making money centered 
on the problem of salesmanship, and this is in 
keeping with the motto for the year, that 1922 
will reward workers. Most yards are pretty 
well equipped and are kept in good condition, 
so the part of the business offering the greatest 
return to the intelligent worker is his point 
of contact with the customer. The statement 
has been made for several years that the house 
shortage is a real thing and that it must soon 
force the building of houses. A few of the 
brethren are getting sick of this promise that 
seems to lack much of getting into action. But 
it is still with us as an asset even tho it be 
frozen in spots; and it bids fair to begin 
thawing out soon. Dealers from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country to whom 
we have talked about these mat- 
ters say they have many live pros- 
pects for new houses and in fact 
have quite a few houses sold that 
will go up as soon as weather condi- 
tions become favorable. Not all of 
those who ought to build will get 
into the notion at the same time, 
and we’re glad of it. We don’t 
want any. more runaway markets 
careering across the skies with us 
and giving us that intense and sick 
curiosity about what will happen 
if the motor goes dead at an alti- 
tude of about four miles. But 
some of the dear people are getting 
the idea that if they want houses 
the thing to do is to build them. 
They’ve proved to themselves and 
to us that they can get along with- 
out building. They’ve proved it, 
one might say, a-plenty; so why 
keep on proving it when they’d 
like to have the new house and 
can afford to build it? Nobody 
can think of the answer, so blush- 
ing customers are sidling into the 
lumber office trying to look as if 
they’d left an umbrella and just 
dropped in, and all that stuff. 

This is the thusness of the great 
interest in salesmanship. With 
customers as shy and scared as a 
rabbit who has just gotten his 
powder puff under the barn some 
six inches ahead of old Towser, the 
lumber merchant has to know his way around 
the selling game. Dealers whose technique in 
salesmanship has consisted in spitting on the 
stove and giving the customer a dirty look are 
showing a pressing anxiety to find out what kind 
of personal conduct it is that deftly insinuates 
the decision to buy into the customer’s elective 
preference; or words to that effect. 


Old Slicker Methods at a Heavy Discount 


Harry Graefe, of Des Moines, president of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, in 
a speech delivered at Fort Dodge, Iowa, quoted 
the old slicker methods at a heavy discount. 
Judging from his opinion of them they are 
sinking to such low levels that, in the words 
of a foolish contemporary, they’ll soon be able 
to tell us whether the old place has changed 
much since Dante saw it. Mr. Graefe, who 
speaks as a high association official as well as 
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a successful merchant, gives his vote to honest 
and intelligent service as the backbone and also 
the wishbone of salesmanship. I think the story 
he told of one of his own managers has already 
been printed in this journal. The man had a 
prospect and had to get it against competi- 
tion. The wife of the prospect wanted him to 
get the bill and offered to tip off his competi- 
tor’s price in advance. If a person likes that 
sort of thing he usually can skimp or substitute 
so that he can cut under a known competitive 
bid and still make some money. This manager 
asked the lady not to tell him what price the 
other yard was making. He submitted a bid, 
was told it was high, admitted that he had 
guessed it would be high and then went thru 
the bill and pointed out items that were un- 
necessarily costly and for which substitutions 
could be made. He stated he had based his 
figures scrupulously on the bill submitted; but 
he offered to redraw the bill in such a way that 
these unnecessary costs would be eliminated 
and the job furnished with materials agreed 
upon. In this way there could be no possibility 
of misunderstanding on the part either of the 
dealer or of the customer. He was told to do 
this, and as a result he submitted a bid that 
was satisfactory. His 
honesty and frankness 
in handling the affair 
gave the customer con- 
fidence in him, and a 
sale resulted in which 
salesmanship and not 
slicking brought home 
the bacon. 


Knotty Experience of 
Nebraska Retailer 


If we want to un- 
derstand just how it 
comes that the retail- 
ing of lumber seems to 


change so rapidly, why Resolve to Live Let Us Help You Realize 
the job is different 3 a 

now from the retail- ma Home Your Dream This Season 
ing of ten or even of To you who have dreamed of a home of you, Own the advertis- 
five years ago, we you own ers on this page say: “Build it this Spring: “/uild With the 
have. only to recall Birdet"™ 

how young the busi- seca: cesaiatan ave. Voleeioea: Walk Vad Not in several ycars have conditions % cx so favorable as they 


ness it. It’s not so money 
far out of the pioneer- 
ing stage and its prac- 
tices and its service 


family 


used to pay for a home of your own 


will be worth something to you and your 


and farms took place, often punctuated by per- 
sonal encounters and hot charges that the suc- 
cessful man started before the appointed time. 
Yards followed the settlers and squatted on rail- 
road ground, each with its bit of an office and 
a few cars of stock piled in the open. Farm 
boys of slight education were usually chosen as 
managers, for prices were sent out from Chi- 
cago, salesmanship amounted to almost exactly 
nothing, and the quality most needed in a man- 
ager was muscular strength to unload cars and 
to load wagons. Line companies sometimes 
fought, sometimes operated under price agree- 
ments; and yards came and went almost over 
night. 

When the Chicago control was finally broken 
and individually owned yards, or lines managed 
locally, took their place the new owners had little 
mercantile knowledge or enlightening experi- 
ence to guide them. Price slashing went on 
merrily. This evil became so bad that it gave 
probably the first impetus to association effort. 
After a start had been made in this way the 
dealers found other and better uses for the as- 
sociation. They learned that to stabilize prices 


they must stabilize service; and in that event 
prices would take care of themselves. 


So the 





























are right NOW. The period of b--.aing inactivity is passing. 
Prices of material, cost of lah, etc., are stable. National au- 
thorities who have studie «ne situation declare that in a few 
months the tide of bw’? ..ug activity will have risen to a pvint that 
will probably eveate short 
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have had time to find 
themselves and to set- 
tle down to a com- 
fortable, middle-aged 
routine. We _ person- 
ally received a deep- 
ened impression along 
this line at the Nebras- 


We suggest Rite-Grade wooden shingles 
for side walls and roof. They are less ex- 
pensive, more beautiful, and practically ever- 
lasting—when applied with Zine Clad nails 


ask us. 


We have a plan service that we wish you 


to use. 


“For Service On Time.’ 


There is every reason for build- 
ing now. 





Let the responsible business and professional men rep d 
on this page help you to realize your dream of a real home this 
season. From the selection of the lot to the planning, the mater- 


ial supply, the construction, the d ion, the furnishing, they 





are equipped fully to give you the utmost in value, service and 
satisfaction. 

Don't wait! Realize your dream. Make it come true this year. 
“Build With the Birds.” 


Campbell Lumber Co. 








ka convention when 
we listended to A 
Barnett, of McCook, 
address his fellow Ne- 
braska board mer- 
chants on the subject, 
“‘Forty Years of 
Knotty Experience in 
a Lumber Yard.’’ 
Now forty years is 
quite a spell if you’re thinking of alimony or 
toothache, but it’s not much in the history of 
civilization. Here was a man still in the vigor 
of life whose experience had covered practically 
the whole of lumber merchandising in the great 
State of Nebraska. Mr. Barnett had a rather 
typical experience as a pioneer lad in the Middle 
Border. He was farm boy and school teacher. 
Later when the ambition to mix in the thick 
of events overtook him he went to Chicago and 
worked in the lumber district unloading cargoes 
from across the lake. After a bit of experience 
of this kind he was sent out to Nebraska to 
take charge of a branch lumber yard. 

His experience in that new country was most 
interesting. ‘That was the day of the sod house, 
of real pioneering. Lumber retailing centered 
in Chicago, where a number of companies were 
engaged in the rather precarious business of 
operating strings of yards out on the plains. 
The Government opened a number of tracts of 
land, and wild races for desirable town lots 
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rating in this spectal “Build With the Birds Campaign with the progressive 
nd individuals whose advertisements appear herein, and with The Rite-Grade 
joctation, of the Pacific Northwest, an organization of leading manufactur 


y-inspected, high-grade, guaranteed, red cedar shingles for roofs and 














The above is part of a full page of “Build Now” advertisements run in the Bryan (Ohio) Lemo- 
It shows how two live retail companies are codperating with the Rite-Grade Shingle 
Association, Seattle, Wash., in its “Build With the Birds’? campaign 


business enteréd upon the period of merchandis- 
ing. 
Business Evangelists Helping Retailer 


We submit that this is quite a little round 
of development to have happened in forty years, 
and the job isn’t done yet. For instance, quite 
a number of business evangelists are making 
earnest efforts to induce retailers to add to their 
basic business knowledge, to learn the true in- 
wardness of cost accounting and in other ways 
to make intelligently kept records earn their 
board and keep. These men say that a lot of 
us are working proudly at angles of the little old 
job in the fond belief that these efforts are 
making us rich, when as a matter of fact they ’re 
making us poor and we don’t know it. We 
heard a story some time ago of a stove com- 
pany that made two different kinds of stoves. 
One was its pet, the line to which it devoted 
its best efforts; and the other was a sort of 
sideline manufactured because dealers seemed 


If you are figuring on building, come 
in and talk it over with us. We will 
gladly give you prices and show you 
how to cut your costs to a minimum. 


to need a stove of that type in maintaining 
sales. The demand for the first and favorite 
type got so heavy the company cut out the 
second in order to have the labor and the fac- 
tory room. At the end of the year they showed 
a loss. A survey by a competent engineer dis- 
closed the fact that the pet line had all along 
been made at a loss and that the unguessed wide 
margin on the sideline had paid this loss and 
had also shown a profit for the entire factory. 
The moral is obvious. 

We don’t want to give out the impression in 
these several articles about the conventions that 
we think these gatherings are the bonded ware- 
house of business knowledge. They’re a sort 
of combination of pep meeting and department 
store. They undoubtedly buck a man up to 
better efforts merely by bringing him into con- 
tact with a lot of other men who are steadily 
working ahead in confidence that they can sell 
lumber at a profit. And they also offer a col- 
lection of wisdom and experience for the con- 
sideration of those who attend. The latter are 
privileged to take it or leave it. But nobody 
in so self-reliant an occupation as ours gets in- 
to the frame of mind of asking the officials 
of his association what he is to do next. 


A Few Bad Habits to 
Avoid 


As I went down to 
the cellar just now to 
dissipate the lingering 
spring chill—you un- 
derstand I speak of 


mending the fire—I 
picked up a _ metro- 
politan paper and 


read an account of a 
speech in which a col- 
lege professor was 
blowing off about the 
bad. habit we’ve fallen 


We into in this country of 

Have waiting to do things 

: until somebody tells 

mer st us to. We have pay- 

For up weeks in which ev- 

The ery person is supposed 

‘ to settle with the 
Builder 


butcher, the baker and 
the rest of the trades- 
men; and _ clean-up 
weeks when we are to 
rake the back yard; 


at Lowest Prices 


Plans and paint-up weeks 
and and all the rest. This 
iam professor thinks it’s 
Choose pretty fierce when 
From people have to be told 


what they ought to do 
on their own initiative. 
He predicted that soon 
there would be an- 
nounced a ‘‘take-a- 
bath week’’ and a 
‘*kiss - your - wife - up 
week.” Certainly 
these things open up 
a wide field to the 
imagination. 
Adjoining this story 
was a weird account of a supposed convention 
held by 100 representatives of the illicit liquor 
traffic. At this meeting it was decided to help 
Federal agents fight the narcotic trade. Prices 
on various kinds of hootch were agreed upon 
and an amalgamation of dealers and runners 
perfected for the purpose of maintaining these 
»rices. 
Well, well. Imitation is the sincerest flat- 
tery sometimes. We are no friend of the hootch 
peddler, but we can give him a bit of friendly 
counsel, Organization to regulate prices, wheth- 
er to keep them up or to keep them down, will 
not work when tried by legitimate business. 
There may be honor among thieves and even 
among rum runners; but there isn’t enough to 
hold them fast to a price agreement. This old 
stuff belongs back in the dark ages. It is not 
surprising that an outfit that lives by defying 
the statutes will try to increase profits by defy- 
ing the laws of human nature. A friend who 
read the story tried to poke a bit of fun at me, 
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since he knew I’d been attending conventions 
pretty steadily, by insinuating that mine were 
essentially like the gathering of the delirium tre- 
mens specialists. I, of course, assured him that 
ours is dry stock. But when the joking is past, 
there is as little similarity in method as in 
stock in trade. The modern lumber convention 
has as its purpose the refining and spreading 
of sound merchandising methods and the build- 
ing up of a system of service that will profit 
us because it first profits the public. 

[The High School and College Graduates Will 
Soon be Looking for Jobs. Does the Retail 
Lumber Business Need Them? The next in- 
stalment of the Realm of the Retailer carefully 
discusses this subject —Epitor.] 


Hardwood Floors Lighten Labor 


The remarks of Gene Stratton-Porter on hard- 
wood flooring that were embodied in an article 
entitled ‘‘No Man Can Love the Home He 
Rents,’’ that appeared in a recent issue of Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, are of interest to every dealer 
in hardwood flooring. E. Bartholomew, of the 
E. Bartholomew Hardwood Co., Chicago, who is 
the Chicago distributer for Bruce oak flooring, 
agrees thoroly with Mrs. Porter and says that 
it requires a little reminder occasionally of the 


old carpet stretcher of the crawfish type—which 
not long ago was used semiannually with much 
worry and vexation of spirit—for us to realize 
the full value of oak floors. Mrs. Porter’s com- 
ment on hardwood flooring was as follows: 
‘‘Hardwood floors and small rugs have done 
more for the emancipation of slavery among 
housekeepers of the country than any other one 
thing. When I think of the old days in which 
a floor had to be scrubbed, covered with heavy 
paper, then big heavy carpets stretched and 
nailed on it—carpets that strained and tore a 
woman almost to pieces in the daily sweeping 
and that twice each year had to be lifted and 
taken outside for such a cleaning as would now 
horrify the neighbors, I am convinced that a 
hardwood floor and small rugs are one of the 
greatest blessings modern women know.’’ 


MICHIGAN’S MERCHANTABLE TIMBER is about 
442,500 acres, according to a report issued by 
Verne H. Church, of the Federal-State bureau 
of farm crop estimates, and H. H. Halladay, 
head of the State department of agriculture. 
The value of timber and forest products turned 
out by the State is about $12,500,000 a year. 
About 38 percent of the farms have timber 
tracts. Ten years ago there were merchantable 
timber areas on 43.7 percent of the farms. 


Down Town Store Sells by Sample 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 27.—The Wood- 
head Lumber Co. has established a down town 
lumber store at 914 South Main Street, this city, 
where the office will be combined with the esti- 
mating and service departments of the com- 
pany. The modern lumber store is a new idea 
to Los Angeles. Its chief object is to enable 
the buyers to do their lumber shopping down 
town with the same ease and facility as they 
would purchase clothing or other necessities, 
The lumber store of the Woodhead company is 
located on the ground floor and will carry 
samples of the different grades of hardwood 
flooring, Oregon pine, redwood, roofing, porch 
columns, sash and doors and concealed devices 
such as ironing boards, tables ete. Another fea- 
ture of the store is to furnish the public thru its 
service department general information regard- 
ing house building, plans and lumber lists. 

D. .Woodhead is president of the Woodhead 
Lumber Co., Charles K. Seymour, vice president, 
L. J. Weaver, secretary and B. S. Woodhead, 
treasurer. It has three yards located in Los 
Angeles, but in order to more easily serve its 
customers it has opened this down town store, 
where it is prepared to be of such service as 
it will be called upon to give in the line of 
home building. 





POULTRY DISPLAY WINDOW 


The American Lumberman Display 
Window Club is maintained for the bene- 
fit of lumbermen who are interested in 
display windows. Membership in it en- 
tails no obligation other than a willingness 
on the part of the members to codperate 
in passing on their own ideas on this sub- 
ject to other members of the club thru 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ALIl who are 
interested are invited to join.—Epitor. 


The hog is justly reputed to be a great aid 
to the farmer in lifting mortgages or in rolling 
up the bank account. Poultry raising is also 
very profitable but it is generally regarded as 
a side issue. As a matter of fact, when poultry 
is properly housed and properly cared for, it 
will run hogs a mighty close race in making 
money. To make money out of poultry the fol- 
lowing are essentials: 


1—FEarly hatching 

2—Proper protection from inclement weather 

3—Proper methods and utensils for feeding 
the right sort of food 

4—Good housing 


In meeting all of these requirements the prod- 
ucts that lumbermen sell play a big part. For 
that reason the suggestion for the early spring 
window of the American Lumberman Display 
Window Club is a poultry window. To make 
it interesting and to attract attention it is sug- 
gested that two or three dozen baby chicks be 
secured. They may be kept warm and com- 
fortable by a brooding hen, but at an early sea- 
son it is not always possible to secure a hen 
when wanted. Therefore, it may be best to use 
a hover to keep the chicks warm. Cover the 
floor of the window with about an inch of fine 
chopped clover or buckwheat hulls and feed the 
chicks on some baby chick food, according to 
directions. A hover can very probably be bor- 
rowed from a local firm which makes a specialty 
of selling poultry supplies. 

If space permits and they are available, put 
in the window several models of poultry houses 
or poultry runs and, last but not least, display 
a simple wooden poultry fence which is attrac- 
tive in appearance. Also have placed on cards 
a list of the various things which ean be made 
from lumber secured from the yard. If possi- 
ble have samples of some of the smaller articles 
made up and displayed so that those interested 
may get the point more readily. Also display 
blueprints of some poultry houses. 

The poultry industry consumes a great deal 
of lumber annually but it can be made to con- 
sume a great deal more, and—what is most im- 


portant—a great many of the articles may be 
made from short length lumber. In most of the 
regular poultry supply concerns the majority of 
products are made of metal but, with the ex- 
ception of waterers, the same devices can be 
made of wood and they will last longer and be 
better all around. For the convenience of mem- 
bers of the club and lumbermen generally, the 


NOW TIMELY 


the space between the two courses of sheeting 
with sawdust. A sawdust floor when deep 
enough is not a bad floor. Dressed and matched 
stock is most satisfactory for building chicken 
houses, dropping boards and mash feeders, be- 
cause cracks are largely done away with and it 
is therefore easier to keep the houses free from 
insect pests. By urging more and better poul- 
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Model buildings in display window of the J. M. Harlan Lumber Co., Indianola, lowa. This window 


has a border of blueprints at the top, giving further details of modern farm buildings. 


A win- 


dow of this kind is very appealing and the model buildings are easy to make 


following part list of uses for wood in the poul- 
try industry is given: 


Poultry houses Troughs for feeding wet 


Brooder houses* mash* 

Cleanable nests* Sun shades* 

Dropping boards* Lumber’ for building 
Roosts runs* 


Mash feeders* 
Watering stands* 
Grit and eggshell 
ers* 

Dusting box* 
Brooders* 

Lath ventilators* 
Poultry yard fence* 


Sawdust for filling walls 
of poultry house 

Wood roof ventilators* 

Crates for breaking up 
setting hens* 

Poultry shipping crates* 

Posts for fences 

Gates* 

In the above list the asterisk (*) indicates 
that the article can be made wholly or almost 
entirely of short length lumber. As a matter 
of fact poultry houses themselves can be largely 
made of short length lumber. It is not a bad 
idea, at least in cold climates, to have the north, 
east and west sides double sheeted and to fill 


feed- 


try and early hatching, lumbermen will assist 
the farmers, and not infrequently the farmers’ 
wives, considerably to increase their income. 
Farmers’ wives particularly appreciate brooder 
houses in which to keep small chicks and the 
use of these small houses will greatly reduce the 
mortality, particularly if the houses are used in 
connection with runs that prevent the chicks 
from going out in the wet grass or in bad rain 
storms. The sale of all these commodities can 
he stimulated not only in rural districts but in 
towns and suburban districts. Retail lumber- 
men can develop a large business if they will 
go after the matter properly. 


THE FEBRUARY BULLETIN of the Southern 
Pine Association states that the Federal De- 
partment of Labor reports an increase of 4.2 
percent in the number of workers on the larger 
industrial payrolls, 
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News From the Building Field 


HOW THRIFT AIDS HOME BUILDING 


WoopwarD, OKLA., March 27.—The Wood- 
ward Building & Loan Association has made a 
wonderful growth since its organization three 
years ago. During the period stated it -has 
made 65 real estate loans, aggregating $129,884. 
Forty-two of these loans were for new construc- 
tion, and 23 were to enable persons to purchase 
homes already built. Of the 42 construction 
loans, 27 were for new residences, 11 for re- 
modeling homes, and 4 were for business build- 
ings. The new buildings erected thru the work 
of the association during the last three years 
have an aggregate appraised valuation of $195,- 
600. In other words, that amount has been 
added to the property value of the city thru the 
agency of the association. The shareholders 
now number 669, their holdings aggregating 
$1,000,000. 

All this has been accomplished in three years, 
notwithstanding the fact that this is a farming 
and stockgrowing community, without important 
factories or large payrolls. The rapid growth 
of the association has been due to the splendid 
codperation of the local business men and the 
untiring efforts of a very efficient set of officers 
and directors. The idea of thrift and saving 
has become firmly rooted in the minds of the 
people. Quite a number of children are saving 
for a college education or for some other worthy 
purpose. 

Among those instrumental in getting the asso- 
ciation started was C. E. Sharp, president of 
the C. E. Sharp Lumber Co. Mr. Sharp says: 
‘*T feel that the building and loan association 
has been a great help to our business in Wood- 
ward. There is no reason why the same thing 
ean not be done by lumbermen all over the 
United States. It certainly is a help to the 
smaller towns.’’ . 


FORM HOME BUILDING SOCIETY 


WINNIPEG, MAN., March 25.—Altho it was 
felt that the Manitoba Government, owing to 
its recent resignation, would not pass the Hous- 
ing Loan Bill, it did, however, put it thru at 
one of its sessions last week. This has caused 
a most optimistic feeling, especially in the build- 
ing trade. As a consequence retailers have been 
placing large orders for lumber during the past 
few days. The bill provides for $800,000 to be 
loaned for house building, and applications by 
the score are being filed daily with the Hous- 
ing Commission. 

The local retailers report their service depart- 
ments working overtime preparing plans and in 
some cases they have been compelled to give 
the work out in order to keep up with the de- 
mand. Everything points to a big year for 
Winnipeg in home building. 

Another very encouraging feature was the 
Home Building Exposition held in Edmonton, 
Alta., during the first week in March. This 
was so successful that during the last two days 
a building society was formed and it is pro- 
posed to raise $150,000 for house building this 
year. 

The scheme requires 200 members, and each 
member pays in to the society five dollars every 
week for four years. At the end of the first 
week and at the end of every subsequent week, 
the society is in possession of $1,000 from fees 
paid in by members. The society then pro- 
ceeds to build a $2,000 bungalow every week, 
using the $1,000 paid in by the members and 
borrowing $1,000 more from a loan company at 
8 percent. 

Every week the members of the society draw 
lots, the lucky one getting the bungalow for the 
week. Thus the first member drawing the lucky 
number is in a position to move into a $2,000 
bungalow for a payment of $5, tho his obliga- 
tion of course does not end there. 

The whole secret of the scheme is that the 
$1,000 from the building society pays no inter- 
est ; in other words, each member of the society 
obtains his $2,000 bungalow for that amount, 
but pays interest on only $1,000, thus bringing 
the interest down to actually only 4 percent. 

Even the man who is unfortunate enough to 


have to wait until the last week of the four 
years has lost nothing. He has been unlucky 
enough to have to wait a long time for his 
home, but at the end of four years he has paid 
in his thousand dollars and the bungalow is 
his, less the $1,000 mortgage. 


BUILDERS ENDORSE OPEN SHOP 


LANSING, MicH., March 27.—The Associated 
Building Employers of Michigan at their first 
annual convention, held in Lansing last week, 
approved the open shop principle, and voted to 
continue the fight for the American plan. The 
association decided to seek closer codperation 
among building interests, and condemned the 
methods used by the State and municipalities in 
erecting buildings. Resolutions adopted de- 
clared that. the wage scales at present are satis- 
factory. It was pointed out that Michigan has 
had no building strikes for a year and a half. 
The resolutions call for a better relationship be- 
tween the sub-contractors and general building 
contractors. A legislative committee will be ap- 
pointed, and the group insurance plan will be 
considered. 
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OIL BOOM BOOSTS LUMBER SALES 


Mexia, Texas, March 27.—An _ enormous 
amount of lumber and other building materials 
has been required for the growth of Mexia from 
a population of 2,500 to 30,000 within the last 
twelve months. When the oil boom started 
here there were only three firms in town dealing 
in lumber. Now there are 27 retail lumber 
yards, not counting many of the larger oil op- 
erating companies which carry their own build- 
ing supplies in stock, nor several small retail 
lumber yards situated in small nearby com- 
munities. 


These 27 firms have in stock building material 
aggregating 11,802,000 feet, valued at $670,000. 
During the last four months these firms have 
sold lumber valued at $2,212,800, or at the rate 
of $553,000 a month. 


TO HOLD ‘‘BETTER HOMES’’ SHOW 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—The ‘‘ Better 
Homes Show,’’ as a substitute for the annual 
‘‘Own Your Home’’ week, will be held in The 
Arena May 23 to 27, under the direction of vari- 
ous Seattle organizations. 

The ‘‘Better Homes Show’’ seeks to stimu- 
late the building of homes and to increase em- 
ployment in the building trades. The show, 
which will be free, which exhibit everything in 
the line of equipment and furnishings. Visitors 
will be able to learn how to acquire a site for 
a home, how to finance and construct a residence, 
and how to furnish it in accord with the latest 
ideas. 


FIX DATE FOR HOME BUILDERS’ SHOW 


New ORLEANS, LA., March 27.—Pians for a 
Home Builders Show to be held in New Orleans 
from May 8 to May 13, are announced. The 
show will be housed in the huge tabernacle built 
for the Gypsy Smith meetings. Admission will 
be free. Manager Robert H. Tarrant promises 
the most comprehensive display of the kind ever 
attempted in this section. 

HOLD ‘‘BETTER HOMES’’ EXPOSITION 

Burrato, N. Y., March 29.—A Better Homes 
Exposition is being held this week at the Broad- 
way Auditorium with many exhibits of interest 
to intending owners of homes. Everything that 
enters into the planning, building and furnish- 
ing of a home is included. 

An exhibit of lumber is shown by G. Elias & 
Bro., and a representative is present to tell about 
the firm’s woodworking plant. The Ray H. 
Bennett Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, also is 
an exhibitor. 





Rally to Support of Wooden Shingle 


Dayton, Onto, March 27.—The wooden 
shingle being threatened with discrimination in 
this city’s building code, members of districts 
Nos. 3 and 10 of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers rallied to its support last 
week at a heavily attended meeting at the 
Dayton City Club. A number of high city offi- 
cials, both of Dayton and Xenia, Ohio, partici- 
pated, and apparently were deeply impressed 
with the merits of the lumbermen’s cause. 

This meeting was called by 8. 8. King, of the 
Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and chair- 
man of District No. 3, who presided, following 
a request made by the Dayton Fire Insurance 
Exchange to the city commission that it take 
some action to reduce the fire hazard in Day- 
ton by providing legislation to restrict the use 
of wood shingles on buildings in the central 
part of the city. 

Theodore F. Laist, of Chicago, representing 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker, and defended 
the wood shingle with convincing eloquence. 
‘‘Legislation often is a hindrance to indus- 
try,’’ he stated, continuing: 

The creation of building codes specifying certain 
conditions in many instances stop construction of 
buildings. In some cases these conditions are too 
strict, in others not strict enough. In the first 
instance the requirements are such that unneces- 
sarily expensive construction is required. In 
that case prospective builders can not afford to 
spend their money in such structures, because the 
investment can not be made to produce sufficient 
revenue. Thus buildings, which would under a 
reasonable code be replaced in the ordinary course 
of events, are permitted to remain indefinitely to 
the discredit of the city and to the financial loss 
of the property holder. On the other hand, if laws 
are not strict enough, owners are discouraged from 
erecting structures of the best type. 

Investigations have shown that improvements in 
the lumber industry have reduced the mill fire 
hazard. Severe fire tests have demonstrated that 
lumber has adequate fire resisting qualities. Shin- 
gle roofs are not fire hazards. This is proved by 
statistics from various State and Federal bureaus. 
The public must be educated into realizing this 
and the fact that lumber has not lost its value as 
a construction material. 


Mr. Laist continued by saying that one of 
the greatest assets of the retail lumber dealer 
is service to the consumer. The purchaser must 
be made to see that the dealer is working for 
his benefit. It is not a question of how much 
can be sold to a builder, but what is best suited 
to his purposes. ‘‘Competition must be met 
fairly,’’ he said. ‘‘Give advice to the builder. 
Take an interest in the plans for his building. 
In a word, give the best material for the money 
invested.’’ 

A general discussion of the qualities of the 
wooden shingle followed Mr. Laist’s talk. J. E. 
Donovan, representing asphalt shingle manu- 
facturers, then spoke in favor of the asphalt 
roof covering, emphasizing the five points of 
protection, durability, appearance, adaptability 
and cost. 

Among the guests at the dinner which pre- 
ceded the meeting, and the interested listeners 
to the debate, were City Manager Eichelberger; 
Mayor Hale; City Commissioners Hiddeson, 
Wright, Stanze and Kneisly; Safety Director 
Myers; Building Inspector Niehaus, all of Day- 
ton; City Manager 8. O. Hale and City Auditor 
T. H. Zell, of Xenia, Ohio. 


SPARE ABBBEBEAAAE. 


CREOSOTED TIMBER PILING RULES 


In an address recently delivered in Chicago, 
A. F. Robinson, bridge engineer, of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe railway, outlined the 
experiences of his company with creosoted tim- 
ber. Regarding piling he gave the following 
rules which must be adhered to in order to se- 
cure good results: 

1. Treated timber must not be cut, bruised or 
handled in a rough manner. Grab hooks or dogs 
should not be used in handling the material, un- 


less the holes made by the hooks are carefully 
plugged with creosoted pins. 

2. The driving of piles must be done with a 
hammer which will not split them or break the 
sap loose from the heart wood. 

3—Any cut surfaces or bored holes must be care- 
fully treated with hot creosote and holes plugged. 
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Chicago’s “Own Your Home” Show Features 
the Cost Estimate and the Miniature House 


In spite of somewhat untoward circumstances 
Chicago’s second annual ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
Exposition opened on time on Saturday after- 
noon, March 25, with a good attendance. The 
untoward circumstances consisted of irritating 
labor troubles, some ill behaved electric lighting 
apparatus and a driving rain which set in early 
on Saturday afternoon and lasted all night. 
Monday and Tuesday also were rainy, gloomy 
days, sufficiently disagreeable, it was feared, to 
keep the most indefatigable show fan at home. 

But the weather didn’t keep the potential 
home builders away and a considerable number 
were there early on the opening afternoon. By 
the nature of their questions these visitors were 
much in earnest concerning home building plans 
and means. One of the most popular booths 
at the Coliseum from the very beginning of the 
exposition was that of the Chicago Trust Co., 
where an efficient staff busily handed out in- 
formation regarding the funds for home build- 
ing made available by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., and being handled in Chicago 
by the Chicago Trust Co. Even on that rainy 


effectively. Even a year ago it was a novelty 
and not remarkably well done in most cases. 
It was then mostly a room-size house, consist- 
ing usually of a single room, furnished, thru 
which the visitors trooped, eyeing the furni- 
ture rather to the exclusion of the exterior of 
the house and its style. 

This year the model house is all over the place, 
a small—less than doll-size, indeed—perfect re- 
plica of the home and surrounding landscape, 
neatly and exquisitely made, perfect in detail 
and radiating the best kind of visual message to 
the home seeker. There were dozens of these 
pretty little houses in all materials, but lum- 
bermen were proud to note that by far the hand- 
somest one in the hall was of wood. 

The crowds have shown much interest in the 
built-in devices of which many were shown, such 
as ironing boards, wall seats, cabinets of one 
kind and another, and the like. Plumbing, heat- 
ing and lighting devices, screens, weather strips 
and door hangers and similar necessities of the 
home took up considerable space, but as usual 
a great number of plans and views of small 


























Booth of Chicago Trust Co. at Chicago’s ‘“‘Own Your Home” Exposition Where Prospective Builders 
Learned About Loans 


first day prospects were lined up here, very seri- 
ously discussing the possibilities of home build- 
ing loans. 

The numerous plans and model houses at the 
various contractors’ or relators’ exhibits were 
carefully studied and gravely commented upon. 
The matter of detailed costs was very thoroly 
gone into in most of these displays and every 
chart of costs was surrounded by an earnest 

oup. 

The exhibitors this year have made a special 
feature of cost estimates. They have made 
every effort to get exact prices from the dealers 
and to give the prospective home builder cor- 
rect figures on all materials and work involved. 
That this feature was appreciated is amply 
shown by the questions and comments of the 
visitors. There is no doubt that spectators at 
the Coliseum this week meant business. 

Another outstanding feature of the show this 
year is the miniature house. The miniature 
house has ‘‘arrived’’ rather suddenly and most 


homes, with numerous booklets comprised a large 
part of the show. A novel feature was the land- 
scape contest, the winning designs of which 
were on exhibition. 

There was always to be found a crowd ot 
interested spectators at the booth of The Paci- 
fic Lumber Co. of Illinois where the motion 
pictures of the company’s operations at Scotia, 
Calif., and of the great redwood forests were 
being shown. The rest of that company’s ex- 
hibit also came in for much attention. Red- 
wood was shown in all stages and in all its 
products, from the enormous slab of thick bark 
to the slender ornamental picket for the front 
fence. Pieces of redwood stave pipe, samples 
of porch columns, bundles of redwood shingles 
and fine specimens of interior finish were dis- 
played. There was also a demonstration of the 
rather new slate gray finish for redwood interior 
trim, effective and durable and very attractive 
in wall panels and the like. The well known 
redwood bungalow, one of the first and prettiest 


of the miniature houses, was also in evidence. 

Another very attractive and a very different 
exhibit was that of the Oak Flooring Manv- 
facturers’ Association where the emphasis was 
laid on ‘‘cost by the job.’’ ‘‘ Miniature 
floors,’’ one might call the row of panels hung 
around the booth, each showing a particular 
grade and width of oak flooring. On each of 
these panels was a label showing the cost of 
flooring for a room 14x14 in that grade and 
width. These figures were obtained by a care- 
ful canvass of the Chicago dealers, and the in- 
terest of the public in these total cost figures, 
instead of the ordinary quotation by the thou- 
sand, was very obvious. The association had 
a similar exhibit at the Pageant of Progress 
last summer where an average of 2,600 visitors 
a day passed thru the booth, and results in oak 
flooring sales in Chicago following that were 
very satisfactory. Inquiries poured in at the 
exhibit at the Coliseum this week and it is be- 
lieved that similar good results will show in the 
next few months. 

From the cost angle one of the most inter- 
esting corners of the exposition was that oc- 
cupied by the Citizens’ Committee to Enforce 
the Landis Award. This committee had a staff 
on hand with various leaflets and pamphlets 
explaining the purpose of the committee and 
to show by exact figures the savings in costs 
which the builder achieved by using Landis 
Award workers. A list of the contractors and 
architects who have pledged themselves to work 
according to the Landis Award and the scale 
of wages under that award were there to be 
consulted and prospective builders were put in 
touch with contractors who would agree to keep 
the costs down in accordance with that wage 
scale. 


NEW COAST COMPANY BUYS TIMBER 


EVERETT, WASH., March 25.—Announcement 
of the incorporation of the Security Logging 
Co. with a capital of $100,000 and of a timber 
deal with details of vast logging operations to 
come, was made here today by Joseph Irving, 
president of the Sultan Railway & Timber Co. 
Associated with Mr. Irving in the new corpora- 
tion are Petrus Pearson, who becomes secretary- 
treasurer of the new venture and who is presi- 
dent of the Lake Riley Lumber Co., operating 
at Hazel, and Joseph Kohauts, who recently 
retired from logging operations along the Dar- 
rington branch. 


Deals just closed by these incorporators pro- 
vide for the acquisition from the C. D. Stimson 
Co. and the F. S. Stimson Co., both of Seattle, 
and the Merrill & Ring Co. and Hewitt Land 
Co., of Everett, of timber on sections 27-26-24- 
12, township 25 north, range 7 east, King 
County, thirty-five miles southeast of Everett. 
Neither the consideration involved nor the 
quantity of timber shown by the cruise was 
made public. 


Work is to start immediately upon construc- 
tion of a logging rail line connecting with the 
Cedar Falls-Everett branch of the Milwaukee 
Railway company at a point near Carnation, 
tapping the timber resources acquired by the 
Security company. Construction of five miles 
of logging road is planned, but timber output 
will be started immediately upon completion of 
the first mile, as the edge of the big timber lies 
only that distance from the Milwaukee line. 
Permanent camps are to be located near Lake 
Langlois and about two and a half miles from 
Carnation. The company expects to have the 
work well advanced by June, and this year will 
employ in the woods about 100 men. The out- 
put of the camps of the new company will be 
sent to Everett. 


THERE WERE 153,000 FEWER DEATHS in the 
United States and Canada during 1921 than 
oceurred in 1920. 
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YALE FORESTRY SCHOOL’S NEW HOME 


New Haven, Conn., March 27.—Yale’s new 
forestry school building will cost about $300,- 
000 and will be located on Prospect Street, on 
the Sage-Pierson square, on which several large 
laboratories are being erected, including the 
Osbourne, Sloan, Harriman and Sterling struc- 
tures. It is the gift of William H. Sage, of 
Albany, a member of the Yale class of ’65. 
The architect is William Adams Delano, of New 
York City, Yale, 795. 

The ground floor will contain the forest club 
room with a fireplace and ample windows to the 
west. Wood for the panels has been offered by 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, and a 
great variety of woods will be used without de- 
stroying the architectural quality of the room. 
On the same floor will be the laboratory for 
testing woods, requiring heavy machinery and 
solid foundations. 

On the first floor is the library, a room 24 
by 40 feet and 14 feet high, which will be 
divided into alcoves by book cases. This will 
be purely a departmental library. On this floor 
will also be the administrative offices, and a 
large lecture or assembly room to seat about 
one hundred fifty people. On the second floor 
will be two class rooms, a drafting room and a 
siliculture laboratory, besides private work 
rooms for the staff. The top floor under the roof 
will be well lighted by skylights and will give 
ample working space for the main laboratory, 
the herbarium and wood collections, and some 
special research rooms. 

The corridors on the library and top floors 
have been made amply wide to give room for 
cases of specimens. They serve, therefore, the 
double purpose of corridor and museum. A 
freight elevator in the southeast corner acces- 
sible from the roadway will make it possible to 
lift heavy objects to every floor. 

It is planned to make this new home of the 
Yale Forestry School the last word in design, 
equipment, convenience and staff personnel for 
an institution of this character, and it is hoped 
to maintain close liaison with the best in the 
nation’s lumber industry. 
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TRIBUTE TO DURABILITY OF WOOD HOUSE 


New York, March 27.—What better tribute 
to the durability of the house of wood can be 
had than in a school house that has stood in the 
heart of the greatest city in the world and 
continuously contributed its mite to the educa- 
tion of its children for nearly one hundred 
years? 

This in a nutshell is the story of the Living- 
ston school, until recently known as Public 
School No. 121, which stands on Kings High- 
way, near Beverly Road, in the flourishing Flat- 
bush section of Brooklyn. Schools have come 
and gone, but Livingston school stands today 
unperturbed in the enjoyment of its greatest 
school year. 

Livingston school has survived the ravages 
of time. Storms that might have swept sturdier 
houses of brick from their foundations have 
passed above its shingled roof. Other units in 
the Metropolitan school system have cost the 
city $2,000,000 and more, while the Livingston 
school, computed in dollars and cents, is worth 
scarcely more than the proverbial ‘‘song.’’ 


The building is still staunch and firm. The 
foundation and roof are as good as the day 
they were constructed. The building is approxi- 
mately fifteen feet in width and thirty-five feet 
long. When the school attained its seventy- 
fifth birthday in 1909 the building was made 
semi-fireproof. The furniture is modern, the 
original desks having been replaced several 
years ago. 


Outside of the desks nothing else in the school 
house is modern. Nothing else in the way of 
modern conveniences are there. 


Records from 1830 to 1844 are missing, but 
those of later years show Kowenhovens, Lotts, 
Remsens, Vanderbilts, Schenks, Williamsons 
and Wyckoffs, all prominent names in New 
York City’s history, and whose ancestors were 
among the original Dutch settlers of the metrop- 
olis, as pupils. Many others of prominence got 


their early training at the ‘‘little red school 
house. ’’ 

The ground for the Livingston school, which 
originally stood at the southwest corner across 
from the home of its founder, was donated by 
Dr. Lott, in 1830, when the present structure 
was erected. Dr. Lott stipulated that in the 
event of the building not being used for school 
purposes it was to revert to his estate. By an 
act of annexation in 1898 the city acquired it 
and simultaneously it became Public School 
No. 121. 

A civie organization agitated long and ear- 





School House Ninety-two Years Old Still in Use 
in Flatbush Section of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


nestly before the authorities granted permis- 
sion to move the building to its present location. 
The school’s ninetieth birthday in 1920 was 
made the occasion for a big celebration. 


LOG SHIPMENT DATE SETS TRANSIT RATE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—In a formal 
opinion handed down today, division 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds that— 
while the rates charged on certain shipments of 
hardwood lumber from Alexandria, La., made by 
the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. (Ine.) to points 
in California, Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia, were properly applicable—the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co. must pay reparation in 
the amount of the difference between the charges 
paid and those which would have accrued at the 
rates in effect on dates when the logs from which 
the lumber was manufactured were shipped to 
complainant’s mill. The Texas & Pacific tar- 
iffs provided that, when lumber manufactured 
from logs shipped to Alexandria via that line 
was shipped out to interstate destinations, the 
rates to apply would be those in effect from 
Alexandria to destination ‘‘on date of shipment 
from point of origin of the rough material.’’ 
The connecting transcontinental lines were not 
parties to this tariff, but it is held to be bind- 
ing on the Texas & Pacific. The amount due 
complainant on these shipments will be deter- 
mined under Rule 5. 


THE SouTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION’S Febru- 
ary bulletin mentions that the completed survey 
of the Federal bureau of labor shows a reduc- 
tion in living costs in the United States from 
June, 1920, to December, 1921, of 19.5 percent. 
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RELIABLE AUTHORITIES reckon the coal fields 
of China as equal in value to all the other coal 
fields of the world combined, but so far they 
are practically lying idle. One _ province, 
Hunan, has 21,700 miles of solid coal, anthra- 
cite and bituminous. 


FOREST LIFE IS FILMED 


SyracusE, N. Y., March 27.—-A motion pic- 
ture entitled ‘‘ Forest Life,’’ depicting prehis- 
toric life in the woods, the effects forests have 
had upon the nation and the necessity for forest 
recreation, has been produced by the State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University. 

The purpose of the film is to stimulate inter- 
est in outdoor life and forest conservation. It 
is pointed out that at the present rate of con- 
sumption the supply of virgin forests in Amer- 
ica will be exhausted within twenty-five or thirty 
years and the United States will be confronted 
with a wood famine. Energetic steps must be 
taken to mitigate this condition by scientific 
utilization and replanting. 

The college urges the public to demand sensi- 
ble, remedial measures. Dean Moon said, ‘‘A 
wise forestry policy is essential to the welfare 
of the nation. A well forested country is in- 
vigorating and strengthening to its people. 
Present day Americans are living on the vigor 
of their out-of-door ancestors. The most famous 
American soldiers, statesmen and presidents 
have come from forested regions. The people 
must turn toward the forests if America is to 
retain national strength.’’ 

The picture has been produced with reference 
to these ideas and shows the beauty of forest 
and animal life in the woods. It begins with a 
portrayal of the tree dweller, according to Dar- 
win’s conception of prehistoric man, and his 
methods of subsistence on nuts, roots and bark 
of trees. It shows that where forests flourish 
men thrive. The Massachusetts Bay colony, 
where the Pilgrim Fathers landed, is given as 
an example, the film showing the first arrivals 
on these shores wresting from the forests an 
existence—food, warmth, protection—and stout 
hearts. 


“CITY HOMES ON COUNTRY LANES” 


In choosing ‘‘ City Homes on Country Lanes’’ 
as the title for his book, William E. Smythe 
put in brief compass the ideal longed for by 
every prospective home owner, whether his for- 
tune be cast in town or country. Lest the main 
title emphasize too strongly the notion of ideal- 
ism, the author added the subtitle, ‘‘ Philosophy 
and Practice of the Home-in-a-Garden.’’ The 
book itself is a happy mixture or combination of 
the ideal and the real, of the theoretical and 
the practical. Mr. Smythe really makes an ap- 
peal for a saner kind of life, in which the home 
owner will live in pleasant surroundings, pro- 
ducing a large part of his food if employing 
only his leisure time, and if devoting his waole 
attention to an outdoor vocation finding in it 
satisfactory profit as well as health and happi- 
ness. 

Persons who have visited older countries, par- 
ticularly England, return to America as to a 
country whose people have not yet learned how 
to enjoy the-simple things of home and garden; 
who have not yet dreamed even that they can 
make their cottages as beautiful, restful and 
homelike as the English cottages they so much 
admire. Without doubt the author of ‘‘City 
Homes on Country Lanes’’ visualizes some such 
a transformation in America when folks have 
learned the possibilities of a few hundred square 
feet of land in a garden yard; but he would not 
limit the transformation in that way, for he 
sees as great possibilities for the farmer with 
many acres as for the humble possessor of a 
village lot. 

Speakers at lumbermen’s conventions often 
idealize the merchandizing of lumber, declar- 
ing that the selling of the materials for homes is 
one of the noblest of vocations; and on every 
hand the lumberman is urged no longer to be 
a mere seller of boards, but to become a seller 
of homes. There is little likelihood of exag- 
gerating the possibilities of development in the 
way of home improvement under the inspiration 
of an idealistic lumberman. The book here 
briefly reviewed is designed for the home owner; 
but it is full of suggestions for the ‘‘ community 
home builder’’ who will supply the materials for 
every city home that ever is built on a country 
lane. The book costs $2.50. It is published by 
Maemillan, and may be obtained from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price. 
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SUGGESTS MAIL COURSE FOR SALESMEN 


SEATTLE, WasuH., March 25.—When you ad- 
dress Ralph Spellman Whiting, secretary of the 
shingle branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, it is proper to salute that genial indi- 
vidual as ‘‘Bob.’’? The name fits him. Be- 
sides, it reminds Mr. Whiting of those dear old 
college days when he was known as ‘‘Bob 
White.’’ Today ‘‘Bob’’ is what everybody 
ealls him, . 

Bob is home in Seattle after a great swing 
around the circle of conventions. Being some- 
what precise, he explains that he was absent 
exactly ten weeks, lacking six hours, ten min- 
utes, forty seconds. He has been spreading the 
gospel of red cedar shingles, as the only mate- 
rial for the roof unleakable and the roof in- 
destructible, and he has come back strongly 
imbued with the Big Idea. , True, the Big Idea 
is surrounded by many other ideas, both small 
and large, yet among them it reveals itself as 
the main thought. Here it is: 

‘Why not a correspondence school for shin- 
gle salesmen???’ 

Indeed, why not? 

That is precisely the response awakened by 
Bob when he sprung the Big Idea at the regu- 
lar luncheon of shingle manufacturers and 
wholesalers Wednesday. He explained that he 
was not the originator of the plan, which he said 
had been thought out long previously by the 
presiding genius of the leading lumber publica- 
tion of the world. But he did mightily stress 
the point that the present moment was the time 
to start such a school in order to equip shingle 
salesmen for the work they would have to do if 
they were to make any progress at all. 


In other words, Bob told his audience that 
the time was past when shingles would sell them- 
selves; that, if they were to be sold at all, 
necessarily they would have to be backed by in- 
telligent methods of marketing. 

Not only did the idea take with the shingle 
manufacturers and wholesalers Wednesday. It 
gained such momentum that on Thursday it was 
the main topic discussed at the luncheon of the 
wholesalers, who asked among themselves: 

‘*Tf there is to be a correspondence school for 
’ shingle salesmen, why not also a correspondence 
school for lumber salesmen???’ 

On Friday the Big Idea was likewise recog- 
nized as an important topic by the Seattle Lum- 
bermen’s Club, composed of manufacturers. 

Then came the announcement that the subject 
will be made a special order next Wednesday at 
the shingle men’s luncheon, and that everybody 
is invited. 

Thus in three days the Big Idea has gained 
tremendous headway among the three organiza- 
tions embracing the various branches of the lum- 
ber industry. The wholesalers, in particular, 
touched upon an important detail—namely, that 
the West Coast Forest Products Bureau, in 
the membership of which are loggers, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, would be able to as- 
sist materially in working out the practical fea- 
tures of a correspondence school for salesmen of 
both cedar and fir. In this connection, the 
wholesalers mentioned C. J. Hogue, director of 
the bureau, as an official who had already done 
a vast amount of preliminary work, and would 
be able to supply many helpful data. 

To return to Mr. Whiting. Bob informed the 
shingle men that his trip, in a mild way, had 
been a tour of trade extension, and remarked 
that the 12-panel exhibit prepared by the shin- 
gle branch had been so attractive and impressive 
that if he had carried an order book he could 
have sold not less than a trainload of red cedar 
shingles. He was certain that the knowledge 
he had been able to impart had not only im- 
pressed the ultimate consumers, but had ex- 
erted a definite and favorable influence on fire 
chiefs, architects and building contractors; also 
he had found that carpenters had been espe- 
cially interested. 

Bob reviewed the tactics of antishingle agi- 
tators in Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago and 
Flint, Mich. He did not say unkind things 
about prepared roofing, but strongly reminded 
his auditors that the composition people had 


adopted the unethical and destructive policy of 
‘¢knocking’’ everything in sight; that they did 
not even spare one another; that they were 
united on only one point, which was so to mis- 
represent wood shingles as ultimately to put 
them off the architectural map. Everywhere he 
went he found a sentiment favorable toward red 
cedar shingles and he therefore believes that the 
time is ripe to enlarge sales of them. 


ORDERS NOW EXCEED PRODUCTION 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 25.—For the first 
time in many weeks the volume of orders at 
the fir mills has exceeded the volume of pro- 
duction, and seemingly has brought to an end a 
condition which had been pointing toward a 
steady accumulation of stocks. Millmen and 
wholesalers alike had remarked that the ex- 
cess of orders had been close to 10,000,000 feet 
a week, and while the overplus was not very 
large the tendency was not healthy. The cur- 
rent barometer, which shows production at 81,- 
960,571 feet, and orders at 89,247,132 feet, has 
reversed the condition. New business is 9 per- 
cent above production, whereas a week ago or- 
ders were 16 percent below production. Un- 
doubtedly this gratifying shift in conditions is 
due primarily to car material business, but what- 
ever the source it has had a steadying and 
strengthening effect thruout the industry. The 
fir market today is strong and higher. As the 
week closes the announcement is made of the 
award of contracts for 3,500 single-sheet .box 
ears for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, as 
follows: 


Bettendorf Car Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 1,500 
cars. 

The Pullman Co., Pullman, Ill., 1,000 cars. 

Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1,000 cars. 


The grand total of lumber required for the 
cars will be approximately 4,000,000 feet. It 
is understood that the Bettendorf order has 
gone entirely to the Duncan Lumber Co., of 
Portland, Ore. 

The need of new business, which is now com- 
ing in considerable volume, is rather strongly 
indicated by the West Coast association re- 
view which shows that for the first eleven weeks 
of 1922 the reporting association mills produced 
96,106,964 feet more lumber than they sold, 
and 77,707,635 feet more than they shipped. 
During ‘that interval production was 846,077,- 
491 feet; orders, 749,970,527 feet; shipments, 
768,369,856 feet. Figures for the week ended 
March 18 for 132 mills are: Production, 81,- 
960,571 feet, 8 percent below normal; orders, 29,- 
247,132 feet, 9 percent above production; ship- 
ments, 75,892,921 feet, 15 percent below orders. 
Thirty-three percent of all new business was 
for future water delivery. This amounted to 
29,427,132 feet, of which 21,488,006 feet will 
move coastwise or intercoastal; and 7,939,126 
feet will move export. New business for de- 
livery by rail amounted to 1,994 cars. Forty- 
two percent of the week’s lumber shipments 
moved by water. This amounted to 32,092,921 
feet, of which domestic clearances accounted 
for 19,515,176 feet, and over-seas clearances, 
12,577,745 feet. Rail shipments amounted to 
1,460 cars. Unfilled domestic cargo orders total 
86,066,727 feet and unfilled export orders, 73,- 
189,870 feet. Unfilled rail trade orders total 
5,407 cars. 


(SHER aaanaas 


TREATISE ON PERPETUAL INVENTORY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—The perpet- 
ual inventory or stores control system is strong- 
ly urged by the fabricated production depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States as a better method for factories than 
the annual inventory. 

A practical treatise on the subject just 
issued by the Department under the title of 
‘*Perpetual Inventory or Stores Control’’ goes 
at length into the advantages of perpetual in- 
ventory and carries a series of illustrative forms. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be had in limited 
quantities free from the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE ARGENTINE MARKET FOR SOFTWOODS 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—Among notable 
visitors to Seattle this week is E. C. Dearing, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, whose mis- 
sion here is to investigate the possibilities of 
fir for the east coast. He brings a message of 
optimism, emphasizing the point that, when he 
left that country Jan. 17, business prospects 
were brightening and the outlook was becoming 
steadily better for a return to satisfactory con- 
ditions. Mr. Dearing reached New York Feb. 
20, and from that point has come to the Coast 
country on his tour of investigation. He says: 


As to fir in its relation to the east coast, there 
is not a great deal to be said other than the fact 
that the freight rate from Puget Sound and that 
from the Gulf ports are substantially the same. In 
January, when I left Buenos Aires, the rate on fir 
was $18 and on southern pine $17. Today the fir 
rate is $12.50, and the rate on pine is close to the 
same figure—so that as far as rates are concerned 
the two woods are now on a competitive basis for 
east coast territory. The distance from the Straits 
of Fuca to Buenos Aires, by way of the Straits of 
Magellan, exceeds 8,200 miles; and at that it is 
shorter by about 800 miles than the route by the 
canal and Cape St. Roque. 

My business connection in South America is as 
representative of the Southern Brazil Lumber & 
Colonization Co., with mill and headquarters at 
Tres Barras, Brazil. Our general manager is S. A, 
Bishop, formerly of San Francisco. The company 
is in a flourishing condition. In particular, I may 
say that we have a demand for more Brazilian 
pine than we can manufacture, and we are selling 
it in the recognized southern pine market. Bra- 
zilian pine is a white, non-resinous wood, possess- 
ing good elasticity and strength, making it adapt- 
able for uppers and for sash and door stock, Low 
grade material makes excellent box shooks, It is 
an interesting fact that during the war our com- 
pany supplied about 75 percent of the boxes used 
in the Argentine. I recall that the first official 
act of the Brazilian Government following the out- 
break of European hostilities was to issue an order 
authorizing one special train a week for the ship- 
ment of box shooks made by the Southern Brazil 
Lumber & Colonization Co. to Monte Video, a dis- 
tance of about a thousand miles. The boxes were 
used in transporting meat to the Allies. 

Whether or not fir will make its way in the 
Argestine is a problem which only the future of 
the industry will solve. You will recall that the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. has already 
looked over the field, and I understand has encoun- 
tered some obstacles and met with some rebuffs 
on account of the fact that methods of fir manu- 
facture differ from southern pine methods, with 
which that country is familiar. These variations 
are embraced for the most part in fir peculiarities 
hanging upon scant sawing and natural shrinkage. 
I am bold enough to believe that the obstacles can 
be surmounted, At any rate the Argentine, and 
the entire east coast, is opening up a broad field 
on a competitive basis—and that is why I’m here. 
Further than that, I do not care to discuss the sub- 
ject at this time. 

Mr. Dearing has been in South America for 
the last ten years. He is a lumberman of wide 
experience, having formerly been connected with 
the Pearson timber interests at Madero, Mexico. 


WESTERN PINE CUT FOR TWELVE YEARS 


PorRTLAND, ORE., March 25.—In a circular just 
issued by A. W. Cooper, secretary-manager of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
figures show the cut by species of western 
pine mills for twelve years and the estimated 
cut for 1922. Only forty-four companies made 
their estimates for 1922, seven companies which 
cut about 55,000,000 feet in 1921 not making 
an estimate. While the proposed cut is greater 
than the actual cut of 1921 it is smaller than 
that for several years and even below the esti- 
mates of 1921 as given the first of last year. 


The figures (in thousand board feet) are as 
follows: 
No. of Idaho Western Fir 
Compan- White White and Other 
Year ies Pine Pine Larch Woods Totals 
SKS. oo, Weeere wextns Vecueke sonode 876,749 
DEEMs, vee Sapte | aeeits Magik” ~aradie ate 760,396 
1912.. 27 243,027 294,846 184,276 39,869 762,018 
1913.. 259,084 8,469 261,558 68,483 937,594 
1914.. 48 337,594 416,822 *449,981 ...... 1,204,397 
1915.. 48 376,323 446,669 *377,630 ...... 1,200,622 
1916.. 43 281,227 648,940 362,166 115,511 1,407, 
1917.. 45 181,288 791,271 317,892 1,501 1,361,952 
1918.. 45 204,840 812,878 324,662 3,924 1,436,304 
1919.. 49 234,787 746,232 359,199 72,483 1,412,701 
1920.. 53 : 855,337 439,635 98,444 1,652,023 
1921.. 51 161,745 481,116 218,281 41,839 **902,981 
PROPOSED 
1922.. 44 174,000 614,618 262,963 52,640 1,104,221 





*Mixed woods. 
**Cut and shipment cards showed 896,129,000. 
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Spirit LAKE, IDAHO, March 25.—‘‘Men look 
to the East for the dawning of things, for the 
light of a rising sun, but they look to the West, 
to the Crimson West, where the things that are 
done, are done.’’ The above often quoted words 
of the Lumberman Poet are probably not ex- 
emplified in any other industry as well as in the 
lumber industry. More and more is the eastern 
builder, woodworking plant or industrial user 


of lumber looking to the great western country 


company will be in position to take care of 
its customers. 


Officers and Directors 


The Panhandle Lumber Co. was organized 
March 20, 1906. The officers of this company 
are Henry 8. Mosser, Williamsport, Pa., presi- 
dent; E. M. Young, Ailentown, Pa., vice presi- 
dent; John Dimeling, Spirit Lake, Idaho, vice 
president, treasurer and general manager; F. E. 
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Well Stored Mill Pond and Plant of the Panhandle Lumber Co. at lone, Wash. 


for its supply of raw material. Eastern retail 
lumbermen are evidencing their interest in the 
western supply by visiting the manufacturing 
districts of the Inland Empire and the Pacific 
coast. 

Those wonderful forests of northern woods in 
the eastern States, which yielded the greatest 
of all softwoods, white pine, can no longer 
take care of the total demand. It is then to 
the Inland Empire and Oregon and California 
that the industries and other users of white 
pine must look in part for their present supply. 
There are two species of pine grown in the In- 
land Empire, which meet with the greatest favor 
among users, namely Idaho white pine and west- 
ern pine, as the trade names are known in this 
territory. Idaho white pine particularly, meets 
all demands of the user and buyer of that fa- 
mous softwood. Among the most prominent man- 
ufacturers of both Idaho white and western 
pine, as well as fir, larch and cedar, is the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co., with general offices in Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, and mills and yards at Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, and Ione, Wash. This company 
has a modern sawmill plant at each of the above 
named points, with a combined annual output 
of 100,000,000 feet. The company has about 
twenty-five years’ cut of timber ahead of these 
plants, which runs to a large percentage of 
Idaho white pine, with the balance western 
pine, white fir, red fir, larch and cedar. These 
plants are both located on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul railway. The Spirit Lake plant 
is equipped with two single cutting bands, while 
the Ione plant has for initial equipment two 
double cutting bands. 


Flumes Convey Logs from Camps to River 


The Spirit Lake plant of this company is 
located on Spirit Lake, about a quarter of a 
mile from the town of the same name, and 43 
miles north of Spokane. Spirit Lake is a very 
popular summer resort in one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in the State of Idaho. The Ione 
plant of this company is located at Ione, Wash., 
on the Pend Oreille River, 124 miles north of 
Spokane and like the Spirit Lake plant is on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad. 

The company makes use of flumes for carrying 
its logs from the camps to the river running 
by Ione and to the lake at Spirit Lake. At 
the present time the company has sufficient logs 
on hand in the ponds and stored, for the sea- 
son’s run, which is a guaranty that the 


Moran, Spirit Lake, secretary. Directors of the 
company are John L. Hall, Henry 8S. Mosser, 
E. M. Young, F. A. Blackwell and John 
Dimeling. W. B. Weaver is superintendent at 
Ione, and George Fortier, Spirit Lake, is sales 
manager for the two plants. Mr. Fortier has 
been with the company for the last seven years. 

John Dimeling came to Spirit Lake on Feb. 
1, 1920, to take charge of the Panhandle Lum- 
ber Co.’s operations. Mr. Dimeling is a lumber- 
man and logger of many years’ successful ex- 
perience in various localities of the Last. 
He is a native of Pennsylvama, having been 
born in Clearfield in that State. He began 
his lumber career in Clearfield County, and has 
since carried on lumber operations in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Maryland. His first 


business was known as Dimeling & Co., of Clear- 





A NOTABLE WESTERN LUMBERING OPERATION 


field, with sawmills at Lawshe, Pa., cutting 
white pine, hemlock and hardwood. In West 
Virginia Mr. Dimeling owned the Hoover- 
Dimeling Lumber Co., a manufacturing concern 
with plant at May, W. Va. At Bond, Md., 
Dimeling & Bloom had a sawmill. It may, 
therefore, readily be seen that logging, cutting 
and marketing pine is nothing new to the pres- 
ent Panhandle manager. 

Jealous of Reputation for Prompt Shipment 

Last year the company operated both plants 
one shift only, which, of course, is consider- 
ably less than normal operation. The concern 
hopes to operate to a much fuller extent this 
year. 

The management of this company is particu- 
larly jealous of its reputation for prompt ship- 
ment. Mr. Dimeling says this fact is so well 
known to customers that it is not necessary to 
comment further. It is a hobby with this com- 
pany to get its orders out promptly and exactly 
as ordered. To make this possible the company 
supplies its selling connections withuptodate stock 
information, so that they may intelligently sell 
and know that their orders will be loaded out 
promptly. In addition to its Idaho white pine, 
western pine and fir and larch lumber, the com- 
pany carries at all times a large stock of cedar 
posts.and poles and does an extensive business 
in these products. 

George Fortier, sales manager for the com- 
pany, says ‘‘Our idea of quality is uniformity 
of grade. Our definition of service is: Not 
to take an order which can not be filled 
promptly.’’ 


SaESBELZERBEBEBEAEe 


BOX AND CRATING INSTRUCTION 


MApDIsoNn, WIs., March 27.—The Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory announces that it will give the 
next course in box and crate making during the 
week of May 1-6, provided the demand for the 
course on the part of the box making and box 
using industries is sufficient to warrant inter- 
rupting the regular program of investigative 
work, 

Since the laboratory is not provided with Fed- 
eral appropriations for this instructional work, 
the courses must be self supporting, and their 
continuation therefore depends on the popular 
demand for them. A codperative fee of $100 
is charged for each man enrolled. All requests 
for information concerning the course or for 
enrollment should be addressed to the Director, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 








The Spirit Lake (Idaho) Plant of the Panhandle Lumber Co. 
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Widenweillee alow Club i in baa Comanenitiy 


In the following letter Fred A. Gefke, pub- 
licity chairman of the Hawarden Booster Club, 
Hawarden, Iowa, tells of the activities of that 
organization in behalf of community betterment. 
The lumberman to whom Mr. Gefke refers is 
Sherman Q. French, of the French Lumber Co., 
who is president of the Booster club: 

‘“Having been shown the items in your paper 
under the head, ‘‘Community Builder’’ I 
thought perhaps it might be interesting to others 
to hear about our club and especially to lumber- 
men as we have a lumberman as originator of 
our organization. 

‘“Three and a half years ago twelve young 
men, all under 30 years of age, met and organ- 
ized the Hawarden Booster Club. A banquet 
was held and 120 charter members joined. The 
first year money was raised by an assessment of 
$1 from each member as needed. The second 
year a flat rate of $5 a year was imposed. Last 
year the club accomplished more than any other 
club we have heard about. 

‘¢On the first day of April, 1921, the town of 
Hawarden had just met its first paving assess- 
ment that the club helped put over. This came 
in the midst of bad business and other income 
and personal taxes, and in an agricultural com- 
munity this meant something. Our president 
conceived the idea of a budget to take care of a 
baseball team, band, highways and good roads, 
street sprinkling and care, night police, cele- 
brations, camp grounds ete. The amount needed 
was $6,000. ‘This was four times as much as 
had been raised for similar purposes and every- 
body was very skeptical. A drive was put on 
and every business and professional man in the 
town came in and the amount raised was $8,000. 
Four hundred and ten members were secured 
as the result of this drive. 

‘<The directors of the club have met at noon- 
day luncheon every two weeks the last year, 
and altogether up to Jan. 1 the directors and 
club have met seventy-two times in three years. 
The club members meet now at luncheon every 
month, and at evening dinner every month, 
making a meeting every two weeks. The direc- 
tors also meet once a month regularly and 
oftener at call of the president. The directors 
transact all business at their sessions and report 
activities of the club only thru committees. In 
the three years we have had but one president, 
two vice presidents and three secretaries. Five 
of the original directors still hold office. 


‘<The Hawarden Booster Club aided greatly 
in putting over the town’s first pavement; it 
secured the Custer Battlefield Highway thru this 
section; it put up road signs numbering over 
one hundred in all directions, with the distance 
to Hawarden; it sponsored the biggest celebra- 
tion this year that the town ever put on; it 
started a monthly sales day two years ago, ran 
it for a year and is going to have a resump- 
tion of it this month, and is going to have a far 
better one than the successful one of two years 
ago; established one of the finest camp grounds 
on the Custer Highway last year; put up attrac- 
tive metal signs directing people there; kept 
the carnivals and other trash out of town; 
started an annual paintup-cleanup campaign, 
and still going great; painted streets at inter- 
sections and also spaces for cars to park in. 

‘*We sent delegates in 1921 to the Iowa 
Chambers of Commerce Conference Annual at 
Clear Lake; to the Custer Highway an- 
nual convention at Mitchell; to Whiting, Iowa, 
to help organize a booster club; to Sioux City, 
Akron, Westfield, Chatsworth, Hudson and 
Canton at road meetings. 

‘*We are now working on and will secure 
this summer free city mail delivery, a new 
Chicago & Northwestern depot, a highway fol- 
lowing Primary 10 in Iowa called the ‘Rain- 
bow Trail.’ 

‘“We also have secured several conventions for 
our city, worked all the time on road betterment, 


* 


put on a trade tour advertising our town ete. 

‘We are the only club in the history of this 
section that has been able to weather three 
winters and come out twice as strong as when 
it started. It only goes to show what young 
men can do when they have the vision. The 
way our town has built up in the last three 
years, and the business codperation between 
merchants proves the fact that we can truth- 
fully say that ‘We are the fellows who put 
the stir in Booster.’ ’’ 


FARMERS AND TOWN FOLKS 


In an address before the State convention of 
Iowa farm bureaus Charles Webster, of Wau- 
koma, Iowa, lumberman and member of the 
State railroad commission, said: 

‘“The farm bureau is respected and supported 
by the business element of the State by reason 
of its conservative leadership. There is a com- 
munity of interest between the farm bureau 
and the town people that we must all recog- 
nize. No matter how productive our farm, its 





Hawarden 


Hawarden is a thriving town of 3,000, 
located in the northwest corner of Iowa, 
one mile from the South Dakota line, 
forty miles from Nebraska and thirty-five 
miles from the Minnesota line. We are 
on the Custer Battlefield Highway and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Chicago & Northwestern railways, being 
the division point of the latter, giving us 
excellent train and shipping service. 

We have forty-five blocks of paving, 
seven churches, good schools, our own 
light plant, and have a good fire company 
equipped with a truck of the latest type. 

Our city is favored with extra good 
business houses and business men who are 
successfully backing the budget system of 
the Booster Club, which supports the 
baseball team, band, highway, street 
sprinkling, celebrations etc. 

The Booster Club directors are all 
young men, and public spirit and business 
codperation form the keynote of our suc- 
cess. 











proximity to schools and churches and good mar- 
kets reflects the value of our property. We 
have a vital interest in our farm, and a vital 
interest in our business, but we have a great 
mutual interest in the community and it is up 
to us all to see that it is kept prosperous. I 
don’t know who coined the words ‘Community 
Club,’ but whoever it was said something. I 
like the words and I like the idea. There can be 
nothing done to benefit the farm, but it will 
benefit the business man, and there can be noth- 
ing that benefits the town but that benefits the 
farm. There is no reason why an agricultural 
community should be understood to mean a mere 
farming neighborhood, but it should include 
a larger area with a town as its center. 
‘<The farming industry is the basic industry 
of this country. The farmer is the stabilizer 
of the nation. During the war we very often 
spoke of the patriotism of our soldiers, and 
rightfully, but there is a form of patriotism 
that we sometimes forget, and that is the pa- 
triotism of the fathers and mothers of these 
boys, the patriotism of the wives and sweet- 
hearts, yes, another form of patriotism, the 
patriotism of the early settlers of this coun- 
try, of your father and my father. These old 
settlers left their happy homes and pleasant 
surroundings to blaze their way into unknown, 
untamed regions, to extend and solidify the 
territories of democracy. They crossed these 
trackless prairies and came upon this most 


wonderful section of this most wonderful coun- 
try, and they founded here our great common- 
wealth of Iowa, with its free institutions. Now, 
my friends, it is up to you and it is up to me, 
and it is up to our children and our children’s 
children to defend these free institutions by 
word of mouth, or force if necessary, against 
the plottings and intrigue, against the so called 
soviets, I.W.W.s, and anarchists, or plain damned 
fools. 


COMMUNITY HALL FOR CANADIAN CITY 


The community spirit is fast gaining ground 
in all parts of Canada more especially in the 
country districts, but Ottawa has decided to 
build a community hall so that all leading enter- 
tainers can be accommodated and the people of 
the city enjoy the very best that can be secured. 
In January at a meeting of leading citizens 
the Ottawa Community Association was 
launched and the following resolution was 
adopted: 


‘*Resolved that in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, at which over sixty organizations of the 
city of Ottawa are represented, it is highly de- 
sirable that there be erected a public or com- 
munity hall to provide accommodation for meet- 
ing for the discussion of municipal questions, 
for conventions, lectures, dramas, musical en- 
tertainments, athletic exhibitions, competitions 
and for kindred purposes tending to promote 
the good of the community and add variety and 
interest to civic life.’’ 


‘<The mayor believes the general feeling is 
that such a center is badly needed and he him- 
self favors the idea. Ottawa hopes that in the 
near future it will be possible to entertain 
large conventions that have had to go elsewhere 
when they would have preferred the capital 
city if it could have provided facilities. 

* * * 


THE FOLLOWING sentences, closely connected in 
sense and sentiment, were picked up at random 
recently by a listener who heard Sam Jordan, 
of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, 
deliver a Farmers’ Institute address: ‘‘ Loyalty, 
like charity, begins at home. He who is not loyal 
to his fireside, his community, and his State, can 
not be very loyal to his country. What are you 
living for, service or self? If money is all that 
you are going to leave when you die, you had 
better pass on, for we can use your money. If 
you are working for the community, we hope you 
will live to a ripe old age. It is a great thing to 
do something for the community, for the nation, 
for humanity. Take your own measure, and find 
out for what you stand.’’ 


* * * 


W. S. F. Tatum, prominent sawmill owner of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., lately made the local 
Y. M. C. A. a proposition that for every dollar 
it raises he will add 50 cents to go toward 
the expenses of keeping the ‘‘Y’’ in full opera- 
tion. 

* * * 

ONE EVENING late in January, at the plant of 
the Snoqualmie Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., an excellent community banquet was 
served, provided 50-50 by the management and 
men of the local 4L organization. Norman F. 
Coleman, 4L president; R. F. Weeks, of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and T. M. 
Shields, of the Simonds Manufacturing Co., were 
among the honor guests present. 

* * * 


ComMMUNITY Welfare Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
recently conducted a housing survey in that city. 
Questionnaires distributed by the organization 
thru the factories were designed to disclose im- 
partially the landlord and the tenant’s view. 
The same organization fathered a eleanup and 
paintup campaign. 
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RETAIL SERVICE AND A POWER SAW RIG 


Service is distinctly a commodity of more or 
less of a money, or commercial, value. To be- 
gin with, in the lumber business it is a service 
to a community to have a place to go for a piece 
of lumber to fill an important place in life’s 
affairs. But service does not stop with locat- 
ing a lumber yard in a community, any more 
than it would mean service to provide box cars 
which would ‘‘ get you there’’ rather than mod- 
ern passenger coaches with all the accommoda- 
tions of a home in which one may cross the con- 
tinent. 

Efficiency in a lumber yard in order to give 
a distinctive service must embrace a_thoro 
knowledge of lumber and its uses, together with 
a knowledge of customers’ wants and needs. 
Personality has been preached, appearance of 
the yard and office has been advised, both of 
them and other lesser items pertaining to the 
word ‘‘service,’’ until it has been proved a 
bore. Let us try to describe a ‘‘service’’ lum- 
ber yard. 

First, in order to do business we must outfit 
ourselves with: A stock of building materials. 
Buildings for it, arranged in such a manner 
as to make it convenient to load out and best 
adapted for the proper care of the different 
materials. Equipment, which usually covers a 
multitude of omissions, including a good kit 
of carpenter tools, particularly a mitre box, 
brace and a full set of bits, a draw knife, jack 
plane, set of chisels, saws and hammer. [Most 
important of all equipment is a power rip and 
cross-cut saw rig. In giving service the saw 
rig will outclass all of equipment. In connec- 
tion with the saw rig let me insert that it is 
possible and easy to keep yard stock investment 
down 20 percent below what would be necessary 
to carry without one.] A library of uptodate 
plans, technical construction text books, stand- 
ard specifications covering the proper use of 
materials handled and complete data on esti- 
mating proper quantities. A telephone, and 
one who is near enough to it to answer it prompt- 
ly and use it cheerily. 

Advertising is very much misused. You owe 
it to your trade to aquaint them with what you 
have, what is new and what is used. It re- 
minds me of a merchant who advised his cus- 
tomer, who lived in the country, to ’phone him 
before he came to town, so that he could tell 
him if he had what the customer wanted. Ad- 
vertising must be conservative, persistent and 
instructive, dealing only with facts. Advertise 
to the customer that you do have on hand what 
he wants and to come in and get what you placed 
in stock for his convenience. 

Now then, let us add the real meaning of 
‘*service’’ to the different items. The proper 
arrangement of a stock of lumber is a very im- 
portant part of service. Lumber is_ related 
and should be arranged accordingly. For in- 
stance, John Farmer has bought a barn and has 
come in to haul his material. He starts in to 
load the sills of different lengths, and after 
loading the longest first he is instructed to drive 
to the other shed, and when he gets there is 
instructed to drive to the other end of the shed, 
and diverted from one end of the yard to the 
other to do all his loading. In order to load 
out efficiently one must have a dimension alley, 
with all of his stock of a size and length on one 
pile and piled in rotation to length, as 2x4-inch, 
6- to 24-foot, then 2x6-inch, 6- to 30-foot, and 
so on down the line, all other items arranged in 
the manner in which they are usually hauled out, 
necessitating the least moving around in order 
to acquire a load. In arranging a general stock, 
heavy and long material should be put where it 
would require the least effort to load. For 
cement, for instance, the cement house floor 
should be up to a level of a wagon bottom and 
arranged so that your yard man can truck the 
cement directly into the vehicle. 

Another big item in yards located in agricul- 
tural communities is putting on a load that will 
stay put. One could not think of service while 
on a hillside he was trying to push a load back 
into place. In selling D&M material such as 
ceiling, flooring and drop siding, there would 
not be any service connected with the purchase 


if, when the material was unloaded several of 
the edges of the pieces had become split off 
and damaged thru improper loading. A load 
of any such material is likely to slip, so it should 
be loaded edgewise, with groove down, and 
lathed between each tier as it is loaded. In 
loading out a sash or a window or door, would 
it not be good service to crate it up to pre- 
vent broken glass or a damaged surface? If 
crating is saved off of incoming shipments it 
will take care of outgoing sales at no extra cost 
other than the service. 

A few minutes of time applied with the use 
of carpenter tools is a small service but one 
which is greatly appreciated. If a customer 
calls in asking for picture molding for one room, 
explaining that he is going to try his hand at 
carpentry and nail it up himself, would it not 
be a service to mitre cut the ends for him, 
giving a moment of applied service? If an- 
other wants a 7-foot piece of 2x6 and you find 
it is for a doubletree or evener, would it not be 
a service to bore the necessary holes for him in 














This concreting tower, for the construction of 
Hetch Hetchy dam, is constructed of heavy 
Douglas fir timber and secured at all the joints 
with 34-inch bolts. This tower is fastened at 
each corner by sturdy plow steel cable to 
prevent it from swaying or tipping. The 
structure is 6 feet 4% Inches by 26 feet 4 
inches and has four compartments. Each 
compartment has a bucket of 36-cubic feet 
capacity. The tower at present is 170 feet In 
height but will be increased as the work pro- 
gresses until it will finally be 320 feet in height 





the stick? Another big item along this line is 
making and framing a set of rafters for a pat- 
tern for John Farmer, who explains he is go- 
ing to put up a little garage or smoke house and 
reckons he can build it himself, but who in the 
same breath says it would be easy but for the 
rafters. A ten minute service applied here 
would certainly make a warm friend—he is 
‘‘tickled to death’’ that you are able to frame 
a rafter accurately. 

The power saw rig is the most wonderful 
equipment of all in extending a service which the 
customer can quickly discern as distinctive and 
of certain value. He may want some 2x3 for 
feed racks or 1x2 for tomato vines, or the 
hundred and one other things required of the 
lumber yard of odd widths and sizes. When 
he sees you push the 2x6 thru the saw he can 
just imagine the ‘‘blisters’’ and sweat you have 
saved him, together with the added time it would 
have taken him to do the same thing by hand. 
There are too many things that can be done 
on the saw rig to allow of mentioning them here, 
but which represent a time and money saving 
service to the customer. 

Last, but most important, is planning and 
estimating. Plan books are good usually for 
suggestions only. So many times a woman in 
trying to select a home will say, ‘‘I like that 
plan, only I don’t like the front porch,’’ or 





other items that could be altered to satisfy her 
desire. Plan work could not, perhaps, be done 
in all yards, but could and should in more. 
Work of that kind should be done in your own 
office. In making plans, for alterations of 
houses particularly, we usually go and take a 
photograph of the sides of the building which 
are to be altered or added to, which is a great 
assistance in sketching up the change, saves so 
much time and eliminates chances of errors 
of style and other omissions which occur so 
easily. Going out to the job is a service to the 
customer. Helping set the building to the prop- 
er grade, and many times a suggestion which 
adds convenience and saves costs, also give 
an opportunity to add to the sale to the cus- 
tomer’s benefit. Individual yard plan service 
is a distinctive service feature having a value, 
with no extra cost assessed to the customer. 
Estimating is perhaps more important along 
these lines than plan work. To make ‘it brief, 
an estimate for material should be prepared 
at the lumber yard, made carefully as to cor- 
rect sizes of structural parts, accurate quantities 
and the right kind of wood for the purpose for 
which it is intended. This service represents 
a correct cost, no extras, and a saving in han- 
dling and hauling material. In naming correct 
sizes, the idea I intended to convey is that, ac- 
cording to stress applied, the proper size of lum- 
ber should be sold. For instance, if joists in a 
granary are wanted the load bearing per foot 
is easily computed according to loading height, 
hence a proper size joist is used. If 2x8 would 
carry the load it would not be service to sell 
2x10 nor to ruin the job by selling 2x6. Thus 
a material list can be excessive as prepared. In 
making out an estimate, as each item is set 
down, immediately back on the same line should 
be marked its use as to place and spacing. This 
is very necessary, as in many cases it is diffi- 
cult, if the item is not marked, to go to the 
list thirty days or more after it was made 
up and know just how it was extended. The 
service to the customer on such a list is an im- 
portant one. When he is given a copy showing 
the use of the material it represents a good sav- 
ing on carpenter labor, as the carpenters do not 
have to hesitate about where to start and just 
what to cut. In making up such a list there 
should be set down such actual lengths to be 
used as will cut into odd inches or feet; that is, 
if 2x4-inch, 5-foot the required, do not set down 
2x4-inch, 10-foot. Any even foot length should 
be set down just as is required. 


One other little service that our carpenters 
very often mention and thank us for is that in 
putting up packages of nails we always mark 
on the outside of each package the description 
of the nails. When they want to use a certain 
size nail it is not necessary for them to open 
up part or all of the packages to get what they 
want. The fact of the matter is that our service 
is not a ‘‘hot air’’ or mythical service, but one 
that is known for at least a part of its actual 
value. 

We are limited to certain space or could tell 
of endless items of service which makes a grow- 
ing business, rapid turnovers, and satisfied cus- 
tomers. 

H. P. Srmons, 
Eclipse Lumber Co., Columbus Junction, Iowa. 


BUILDING VESSELS OUT OF CONCRETE pretty 
nearly went out in Buffalo (N. Y.) territory 
when they tied up the Government’s big canal 
fleet of this material as too heavy and too 
fragile for successful operation, and kept the 
wooden and steel barges. They had been op- 
erated for some seasons, but were always in 
trouble from accidents. Now it is reported that 
the lake steamer John A. Donaldson, which went 
into dry dock lately for new steel plates after 
an accident, has been given a new bilge lining 
of wood to replace the concrete lining that was 
put in originally. This will lighten her about 
250 tons and will of course give her that much 
added carrying capacity. Concrete breaks 
more easily than wood and repairs less easily. 
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A NEW AIR VALVE OF PROMISE 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 25.—Leaky air valves 
are often a great source of trouble in sawmills— 
indeed leaks are of so frequent occurrence that 
they have almost been accepted as a necessary 
evil by many millwrights. A new valve that 








is said to prevent such 
leakages has been in- 
vented by Gust Graffin- 
berger, formerly em- 
ployed by the Peninsula 
Lumber Co. as a me- 
chanic. Regarding this 
valve the Four L Bulletin 
has the following to say: 


The Graffinberger valve 
has a new, patented hollow 
valve stem, thru which the 
air is allowed to escape on 
the discharge side of the 
valve. This novel feature 
permits the use of a globe 
type body and an_ inlet 
valve with a _ 45-degree 
tapered seat. The Graffin- 
berger valve is said to wear 
in with use instead of wear- 
ing out. 

The inventor claims that 
this valve supersedes the 
old 3-way valve of the 
piston and rotary sleeve 
type, and the mechanics 
who have watched the new 











The New Graffinberger 





valve in action agree with 
him. Among the many ad- 
vantages which these prac- 
tical men see in the inven- 
tion are that it is dur- 
able, simple of construction 
and easy to operate. Also it is entirely automatic, 
and this allows the machine operator to devote 
his entire time to the work—he can forget the 
valve. 

The valve is being installed on trimmers and 
edgers at present. A special attachment has been 
fitted to the new valve so that any mechanic can 
attach it to the present Sumner trimmers, and the 
inventor says that in a short time he will have 
marketable valves to fit all makes, 

The Graffinberger was first tried out at the 
Peninsula mill, being placed on the edger. It 
worked satisfactorily. One was then fitted to the 
Sumner trimmer at the same place. Jack Bert- 
zell, trimmerman, is very much pleased with the 
new valve. He likes it better than any he has 
ever used and it is his judgment that it will not 
freeze nor leak. A. L. Simon, the master mechanic 
at the Peninsula, is highly impressed with the inno- 
vation. His judgment is that the inventor had got 
just what he was looking for. The Graffinberger 
Air Valve Co. (Inc.) has been organized to manvu- 
facture and market the valve. 


TEXAS LUMBERMEN’S PROGRAM 


Houston, TrEx., March 27.—The three-day 
program for the annual convention of the 
Lumbermen’s Associaton of Texas to be held 
at Fort Worth, at the Texas Hotel, on April 
11, 12 and 13, has been announced from Sec- 
retary J. C. Dionne’s office here, and indicates 
that this will be one of the best conventions 
ever held by the Texans. The entire morn- 
ing of the first day will be given over to regis- 
tration and to a general reunion. The William 
Cameron & Co. Band will give a concert in 
the hotel lobby. The complete program fol- 


Photograph, courtesy Four 
L. Bulletin 


Alr Valve 


lows: 
Tuesday Afternoon 
— P. m. First business session, top floor Texas 
otel, 


Call to order, President E. P. Hunter, Waco, Tex. 

Invocation. 

Song, “America,” by convention chorus and Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co. Band. 

Special musical number. 

Address of welcome. 

Response. 

“In Memoriam” (of Charles H. Flato, jr.). 

Annual address—E. P. Hunter, president. 

Annual report—Thomas W. Blake, treasurer. 

Annual report—J. C. Dionne, secretary. 

Annual report—New traffic department. 

Address, “The Better Vision of Business,” 
Parson Peter A. Simpkin, of Salt Lake City. 

Wednesday Morning 

9:30 a.m. Special music. 

Question box, conducted by W. C. Timmons, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Address—“Competitors I Have Met,” by J. H. 
Cooke, Houstoa, Tex., general manager Lynch, Da- 
vidson & Co. 

Address—“‘The Building and Loan Association 
and the Lumber Merchant,” by Gerald E. Meliff, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

2 p.m. Special music. 

Address—“The Store Newspaper,” by A. B. May- 
hew, Uvalde, Tex. 

Address—“‘What the Retail Lumberman Means 
to His Community,” by Thomas C. Spencer, presi- 
dent the McMurry Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Address—‘Selling Personal Service,” by F. H. 


by 


Beckman, general manager the National Builders’ 
Bureau, Spokane, Wash. 

Address—“The Defense of Mr. Pip,” a humorous 
address, by G. H. Zimmerman, Waco, Tex. 


Thursday Morning 


9:30 a.m. Special music. 
“Question Box,’’ conducted by W. C. Timmons, 
Fort Worth. 
Unfinished business. 
Reports of committees. 
Election of officers. 
Selection of next place of business. 
Adjournment. 
Entertainment Program 
Tuesday, April 11 
Morning—General reception and reunion. Band 
concert by William Cameron & Co. Band. 
Evening—Theater party for ladies. Hoo-Ho0o 
concatenation—W. E. Black, Dallas, Vicegerent in 


charge. ‘This will be the first Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation held by the Texas association in many 
years. Secretary-treasurer Isherwood and Parson 


Peter A. Simpkin will be in attendance. 
Wednesday, April 12 
Afternoon—Auto ride for ladies, tea and recep- 
tion at River Crest Country Club. 
Evening—Grand ball and buffet supper on roof 
of Texas Hotel. 
Thursday, April 13 
Afternoon—The entire convention will be taken 
in autos for a ride to Lake Worth, ending at the 
Shrine Mosque, where a grand barbecue djnner 
will be served. 


WHITE PINES 


LEAVES 
External characteristics 
Size 
Normel| minimum length (inches) 
Normal maximum lenath (inches) 
Number of leaves ine cluster 
One, 
Two (Fig.4) 
ie Re Ee 
Sometimes three 
Three (Figs). 
Alweys three 
Sometimes two 
Four (sometimes two, three, five)......--- 
PERS Kb ees cin Shc Se eeee ake 
Stomete on dorsal and ventral surfaces —-... 
Stomata on ventral eurface only 
Leaf-marqin mmutely serrate 
Leaf-margin entire 
Sheath eround base of leaf-cluster deciduous --. 
Shesth around base of leaf cluster persistent ._ 
Initernal characteristics 
Position of resin-ducts 
External (Fig.ta)......-... 
Media! (Fig. 2a) 
Internal (Fig.3a) 
Number of vascular bundles 
One (Fig.tb)....... 
Two (Fig. 2,3) 
CONES 
Size of mature cones 
Normal minimum length(inches).. 2.2 2... 
Normal maximum length (inches)... - . . 
Dehiscent (cone-scales opening when ripe) 
Deciduous (ripe cones falling fromtree)._ _ 
Persistent (ripe cones remaming attached)... 
Indehiscent (cone-scales remaining closed) 
Deciduous 
Persistent 
Character of cone-scale 
Umbo terminal 


Umtbo dorsal 
Armed 
Prickle early deciouous 
Prickle persistent 
Unarmed — 
SEEDS 
Winged 
Winged articulate (detechable from seed body) 
Wings shorter than seed-body (Fig.1)__ . . 
Wings longer than seed-body (Fig.10). _ _ _ 
Wings adnate (non-detachable) 
Wings shorter than seed-body (Fig.6)_.._.. 
Wings longer than seed-body (Fig.9)___ = 
Wingless 
wooo 
Ray-tracheids with smooth walls 
Ray cells with large pits 
Ray cells with smal! pits 
Roy-trecheids with dentate walls 
Rey ceils with large pits 
Ray cells with small pits. . 
DISTRIBUTION 
Eastern United States 
Western United States 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF PINES 
{By William Harrison Lamb] 

The accompanying chart tabulates the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the pines of the 
United States. By following a horizontal line 
all of the species possessing a certain charac- 
teristic may be determined by noting the cross 
marks (X) in the respective columns. By fol- 
lowing a vertical column under the English and 
specific name of any pine, all of its distinguish- 
ing features may be observed. 

The internal structure of the leaf or needle 
and the microscopic features of the wood are 
included for expert consideration, when the 
usual features are not available. 


The accuracy has been carefully tested in 
various forests of the United States and at the 
botanical departments in Washington, New 
York, Chicago, and on the Pacific coast. It has 
been used by the writer for ten years in identi- 
fying all kinds of pines, from Alaska to Florida. 
It is not a readable sheet, but one that will 
be found valuable for reference. 


YELLOW PINES 
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Southeastern Missouri Retailers Discuss Advertising, 
Salesmanship, Home Building and Efficiency 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 29.—Six prob- 
lems selected from a list of subjects of vital 
interest to retail lumbermen suggested by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 14 formed the 
backbone of the program of the twelfth conven- 
tion of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which met here today. 
The subjects were discussed by members who 
related their experiences, making it a real 
‘¢brass tacks’’ convention. 

This is one of the few 100 percent retail asso- 
ciations in the country. Nearly all of the sev- 
enty-eight members were present and all of 
those took part in the discussions. President 
Charles E. Kiefner, of Perryville, whose ‘‘If 
Lumber Could Talk’’ address made at the Sikes- 
ton convention several years ago has been re- 
garded as a classic, went to the heart of the 
dealers’ problems in his opening address, which 
followed the invocation by Rev. C. H. Swift, 
pastor of the Christian Church, and an address 
of welcome by Mayor J. A. Barks, of Cape 
Girardeau. 


Building Homes at Reasonable Prices 


Mr. Kiefner told of having built three resi- 
dences of modest type, one selling for $4,500, 
another for $2,800, while the other representing 
an investment of $3,200 remains unsold. He 
added. 


Our profits on these houses amounted only to the 
profits made on the sale of the materials contained 
therein. We feel, however, that it paid us to build 
these houses, because by so doing we demonstrated 
to a skeptical public that a new house could be 
built for a reasonable price, which many could not 
be convinced of prior to our demonstration. As a 
result of this eight homes will be built in Perry- 
ville and others are in prospect, the venture having 
much to do with stimulating building in the town. 

The paramount factor in restoring prosperity, 
Mr. Kiefner believes, is that of price. In all 
lines of trade, buyers are inquiring more about 
price than ever before, and are investigating 
before investing. He said that they were meet- 
ing mail order prices. ‘‘ Present conditions, de- 
mand that we keep our prices as low as they 
can be maintained in safety to ourselves.’’ 

Mr. Kiefner said that he agreed with the 
statement of the AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN that 
lumber merchants at this time must make up in 
lost profits by increasing volume of business 
transacted. ‘‘Retail Lumbermen,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘can render a distinct service to the coun- 
try at this time by joining in an effort to keep 
building material prices at a low level, thus 
stimulating the building of homes.’’ 


Officers Elected 


_ The association honored Mr. Kiefner by elect- 
ing him to a fourth term. Fred M. Robinson, 
vice president of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, was elected vice president; J. W. 
Harbour, manager of the S. W. Crawford Lum- 
ber Co., Festus, secretary, and Oscar Fuller, 
Portageville, treasurer. 

It was decided to resume the holding of semi- 
annual conventions, which was abandoned for 
two years, and Cape Girardeau was selected for 
the next meeting, which will be held Aug. 30. 
Henceforth the secretary will be a paid official, 
getting a percentage of the money collected, 
and the rule was made retroactive so as to af- 
i J. A. Lowe, who had served efficiently last 

ear, 


Forest Situation in Missouri 


Julian Friant, of the land department of the 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape 
Girardeau, urged that lumbermen do their share 
in forestry conservation from a patriotic stand- 
point and from a selfish view, so that substi- 
tutes might be discouraged. He pointed out 
that in the Ozarks of Missouri were many acres 
that were suitable only for timber. Following 
his address resolutions were adopted endorsing 
the ‘inauguration by the State of Missouri of 
studies to determine whether and how far and 


in what way parts of the unproductive acres of 
Missouri may be used ta grow crops of timber 
to the end that the builders of Missouri may 
continue to have a reasonable supply of timber 
at reasonable prices.’’ 


Makeup of a Good Salesman 


W. T. Nethery, of Hayti, led the discussion 
of the question ‘‘In Small Yards What Is the 
Best Way to Keep the Sales Up During the Cold 
Winter Months?’’ Mr. Nethery said that it 
takes a ‘‘He-man to be a good salesman and a 
good salesman to be a good retail lumber deal- 
er.’’?’ He added: 

Business never really changes in its nature; it is 
never bad, always good. It must be sought now, 
not waited for, and the best man will get his share 
always. I am getting mine thru selling my pros- 
pects and keeping them sold. I gain a new ac- 


count only when I go out after it and sell the man 
some of my ideas. 


He recently took on a line of floor sweep and 
handles plaster board and wall board. Mr. 
Nethery said that the successful retail lumber 
dealer handles only well advertised nationally 





CHARLES E. KIEFNER, PERRYVILLE, MO. ; 
Reélected President 


known products, on which there is a decidedly 
keen demand, but the best of the line. 


Most Productive Forms of Yard Advertising 


What are the most productive forms of yard 
advertising was discussed by W. C. Henry, of 
Kennett, who regarded newspaper advertising, 
direct mail, and sign boards productive, but a 
satisfied customer best of all, and by Mr. Har- 
bour, who pleaded for advertising copy with a 
punch that should be written as if the dealer 
were talking to a prospect. Mr. Harbour said 
that completed homes should be advertised 
rather than the prices of materials. 


Dealer Service to Customer 


George W. Riddle of Dexter, answering the 
question ‘‘Is It Possible for the Dealer to 
Increase the Volume of Business in a Commu- 
nity, or Does the Business Just Happen?’’ said 
that the dealer must render service to the cus- 
tomer. His firm furnished plans and made sug- 
gestions for improving buildings. It had even 
conducted a women’s nail driving contest to stir 
up things. It didn’t just happen. 

C. W. Henderson, of Jackson, said that it 
was necessary to advertise. E. D. Ferguson, of 
Blytheville, former president of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers, digressed to ask 
whether it would be wise for retailers to adver- 
tise completed homes at a price to include the 
actual building. Mr. Henderson suggested sub- 


mitting the plans to a contractor. Theodore 
Ochs, of Cape Girardeau, approved of advertis- 
ing, but he believed that the retail lumber ‘deal- 
er had something the public needed and that 
people should seek out the lumberman. 


To Put on Building and Loan Campaigns 


F. A. Chase, manager of the building and 
loan department of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, told what the department 
was doing. As a result of his talk, it was ar- 
ranged for him to put on campaigns in Desloge, 
Elvins, Flat River, Bonne Terre and Crystal 
City. 

It was generally agreed in discussion by F. M. 
Robinson and L. T. Metz, of Poplar Bluff; Leon 
Herrick, president of the S. W. Crawford Lum- 
ber Co., Festus, and C. C. England, of the Wag- 
gener Store, Festus, that lumbermen in making 
a sale should be definite in stating terms, as 
much so as a banker. 


Selling Homes on Instalment Plan 


Mr. England answered the question, ‘‘Is It 
Profitable or Worth While Business for a Lum- 
berman to Build and Sell Homes on the Instal- 
ment Plan?’’ decidedly in the affirmative. His 
company had erected in the last year ten or 
eleven homes on the instalment plan in Festus 
at an average price of $2,000 to $2,500. The 
price of the instalment plan home was 10 per- 
cent above the cash price. The firm also figured 
a profit of 20 percent on the labor. It re- 
quired that the prospect should own the ground, 
and should pay 10 percent cash when the house 
was completed. The man gave notes and when 
his equity became as much as 30 or 35 percent, 
the paper became negotiable. These homes were 
built in competition with the mail order houses. 

James P. Gillespie, of Lilbourn, said that the 
carpenter should be allowed a discount only for 
cash, and that the same terms should be given to 
others, but that the contractor should have no 
more consideration than that given others. 


The convention closed with a banquet tonight, 
at which President Kiefner acted as toastmas- 
ter. The invocation was delivered by the Rev. 
C. H. Swift. Addresses were made by Prof. 
R. S. Douglas, of the Southeast Missouri Teach- 
ers’ College; Rev. Charles H. Morton, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church, and by Messrs.’ Chase 
and Friant. Mrs. Blanche Herrick Hopkins 
sang. She is the daughter of one and wife of 
another member of the association. 


FIRE DESTROYS TACOMA MILL 


Tacoma, WASH., March 25.—Fire completely 
destroyed the plant of the Tacoma Fir Lumber 
Co. at East 11th and Canal streets last night. 
The damage was estimated at $52,000 by A. H. 
Anderson, president of the company. Insurance 
amounts to $40,000. Both Mr. Anderson and 
M. L. Sorber, secretary and general manager, 
believe that the fire was incendiary. There was 
no refuse about the plant, they say, and no saw- 
dust burner from which a fire could start. The 
fire broke out at 10:30 o’clock and in a few 
moments enveloped the entire plant. Nearby 
mills were threatened by the showers of sparks 
that were carried from the blazing buildings. 
More than 1,000,000 feet of lumber piled near 
the mill was saved by the efforts of the city 
fire department. No one was injured. 

The Tacoma Fir Lumber Co. was organized 
last September. The company took over the 
old P. & G. mill. The main building occupied 
an entire block and was one of the most modern 
plants in the city, being operated entirely by 
electricity. The company is a codperative con- 
cern with forty stockholders. A meeting of 
the company’s stockholders will be held today 
at which plans for rebuilding will be discussed. 
Mr. Anderson declared that the company is 
financially able to meet the loss and will resume 
operations as soon as the plant can be rebuilt. 
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april 4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


april 6-7—Ameriean Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 6-8—National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 7—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


April 11-18—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex. Annual. 

April 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, CongressHotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 

April 27—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelph‘a, Pa. Annual. 

April 27—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Windsor, Ont. Annual 


May 4-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 9-11—Appalachian Logging Congress, 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 

May 10-12—National Foreign Trade Council, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Annual. 


15-20—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Rochester, N. Y. Annual. 


May 16-18—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


May 25-26—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


June 22-23—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 26-July 1—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 

City, N. J. 
11-14—Pacific 
Wash. Annual. 
Sea aaaaaaae 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 27.—One of ‘the 
features of the spring meeting of the Ap- 
palachian Logging Congress to be held at Cin- 
cinnati on May 9, 10 and 11, will be an informal 
talk by W. M. Ritter, of the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., of Columbus, Ohio. Two other speakers 
prominently identified with the lumber industry 
have promised to address the convention and 
they will have real messages to deliver. The 
chairman of the various convention committees 
have been appointed and are now working to 
make the convention a big success. 


Sinton 


May 


Oct. Logging Congress, Tacoma, 


PROGRAM FOR MILLWORK ANNUAL 


.A program of exceptional interest and value 
has been arranged for the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Millwork Cost ‘Bureau, to -be. held 
in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on April 19 and 
20, according to information: just received from 
Secretary W. P. Flint. - There will be a meeting 
of the directors Wednesday forenoon, April 19, 
andthe opening meeting of the convention prop- 
er. will begin at 2.p.m. of that day. Following 
the address of President F. J. Moss and the 
hearing of routine reports, C. B. Harman, of 
Atlanta, Ga., secretary of the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, 
will speak on ‘‘Regional Associations and the 
Millwork Cost Bureau,’’ after which George 
H. Howenstein, secretary of the Detroit Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Detroit, Mich., will 
lead a discussion of the same subject. Wednes- 
day evening will be given over to an informal 
banquet, at which Douglas Malloch, the Lumber- 
man Poet, Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, will speak. 

Thursday forenoon Robert York, president of 
the York Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., will speak on ‘‘ Proper Mill Equip- 
ment—Arrangement, Obsolescence Ete.,’’ fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the subject led by 
J. W. Most, vice president Hurd-Most Sash & 
Door Co., Dubuque, Iowa. H. J. Sawyer, presi- 
dent Sawyer & Goergens Co., Joliet, Ill., will 
speak on: ‘‘Should the Special-work Plant Buy 
or Manufacture Its Stock Millwork?’’ and 
Charles F. Bassen, president Hannibal Wood- 
working Co., Hannibal, Mo., will lead a discus- 
sion of the subject. ‘‘Operating the M. C. B. 
Cost System’’ will be the theme of an address 
by L. R. Ray, secretary Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., and a discussion will be led 
by E. R. Eaton, of J. R. Eaton & Sons (Ltd.), 
Ontario, Can. Thursday afternoon J. A. 
Loetscher, secretary Farley & Loetscher Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, will speak on ‘‘Credit Terms, 
Discounts Ete.,’’? and ©. D. McPhee, jr., vice 


president McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, 


Colo., will lead the open discussion. ‘‘ Esti- 
mators’ Clubs and Their Functions’’ is the sub- 
ject of the address to be delivered by J. D. P. 
Kennedy, secretary May Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to be followed by a discusion led 
by F. R. Horn, of the William Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PROGRAM FOR BIG LUMBER MEET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—The complete 
program for the twentieth annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the fourth American Lumber Congress 
has been issued and will be carried out prac- 
tically as outlined on page 57 of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of March 25,.-A note on the 





Delegates to American Lumber Congress 


The appointment of delegates to the 
fourth American Lumber Congress, to be 
held in Chicago on April 6 and 7, is still 
going forward by the various associations, 
and in addition to those given on page 57 
of the March 25 issue the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN has been further advised of the 
appointment of the following by their 
respective associations: 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation—Charles A. Bigelow, Kneeland- 
Bigelow Co., Bay City; W. L. Saunders, 
Cummer-Diggins Co., Cadillac. J. C. 
Knox, secretary, will also be present. 


National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion—Earl Palmer, Memphis, Tenn.; John 
W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; Horace F. 
Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association— 
W.C. Sherman, St. Andrews Bay Lumber 
Co., Millville, Fla.; J. Ray Arnold, J. Ray 
Arnold Lumber Co., Groveland, Fla.; L. 
A. Zirkle, Davis-Zirkle Lumber Co., 
Zirkle, Ga.; E. L. More, Horse Shoe 
Lumber Co., River Falls, Ala.; George - 
T. Betts, Ashburn, Ga. E. C. Harrell, 
secretary, will also be present. 


Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association—E. M. Stotlar, 
Marion; S. M. Wright, Benton; A. C. 
Gauen, Collinsville; Frank Hess, Jones- 
boro; Chester Schwartz, Elkville; R. M. 
Treece, West Frankfort. 


Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association 
—Charles Schwartz, Naperville, delegate; 
C. W. H. Schuck, Springfield, and Charles 
Moore, Aurora, alternates. 


National Wholesale Lumber Dealers 
Association—C. V. McCreight, Pitts- 
burgh; F. S. Underhill, Philadelphia; F. L. 
Brown, Chicago; George F. Kerns, Chi- 
cago; J. B. Montgomery, Pittsburgh; 
A. E. Lane, New York, and Secretary W. 
W. Schupner. 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion—Frank J. Ward, Eclipse Lumber 
Co., Clinton, Iowa, and George D. Rose, 
Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa. Harrison Hatton, secretary of the 
association, expects also to be present. 


New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association— 
Edward Hamilton, Hamilton Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Paterson, president of 
the association; Wilkes McClave, E. W. 
McClave & Son, Harrison, vice president; 
E. A. Pettersen, Passaic, director; F. R. 
Wallace, Elizabeth, director. 


New Jersey Lumber Exchange—Will be 
represented by same delegation that rep- 
resents the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association: Edward Hamilton, Wilkes 
McClave, E. A. Pettersen, F. R. Wallace. 











printed program invites the attendance of all 
lumbermen, thus: 

For discussion of important trade problems con- 
fronting the lumber industry, representatives of all 
branches of the industry will attend the American 
Lumber Congress. All lumbermen at the American 
‘Lumber Congress are invited to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, especially the dinner and program of 
April 5, beginning at 7 o’clock. 


Secretary-manager Wilson Compton, of the 
National association, says that there will be but 
few set addresses at the congress, tho it is 
planned to have Edwin H. Brown, of the small 
house committee of the American Institute of 
Architects, speak on the afternoon of April 6. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who is to speak 
at the banquet on the evening of April 5, will 
be importuned to stay over until April 6 to 
make an exclusive lumber address to an ex- 
clusive lumber audience. 

T. F. Laist, Chicago representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
announces that a reduced rate of one-and-one- 
half fare has been secured for those who come 
to Chicago from out-of-town points to attend 
the congress and the manufacturers’ annual. 
It.is necessary to secure a minimum of 250 cer- 
tificates, and all attending are requested to ask 
for these certificates when leaving their home 
station. 


PURCHASING AGENTS TO MEET 


RocHESTER, N. Y., March 27.—Announcement 
is made that the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents will hold its seventh annual con- 
vention and exhibition in this city May 15 to 
20. This will be the first time in the history of 
the association that the purchasing agents have 
invited the selling agents to meet. them on com- 
mon ground at an exhibition in connection with 
their convention. Speakers of national reputa- 
tion will address the convention on such subjects 
as ‘‘Commercial Bribery,’’ ‘‘ Arbitration,’’ 
‘‘Standardization of Coal Contracts,’’ ‘‘State 
and Municipal Purchasing Methods’’ ete. The 
group meetings and technical demonstrations 
will cover many subjects, such as iron and steel, 
cotton, lumber, wool, paper ete., which will be 
led by experts in the various lines. 


ARKANSAS DEALERS SET DATE 


LitTtLE Rock, Ark., March 27.—Official an- 
nouncement has been made that the annual con- 
vention of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers will be held at Little Rock on May 25 
and 26. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Marion. 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL CHAMBER 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 27.—V. W. Krafft, sec- 
retary-manager of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, announces the appoint- 
ment by the executive committee of the follow- 
ing delegates to represent the association at the 
tenth annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which will be held 
at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 16-18: National councillor and delegate— 
F. §S. Charlot, St. Louis; substitute—C. M. 
Van Aken, New York; delegates—W. K. Knox, 
New York, and A. J. Toland, Philadelphia; 
substitute delegates—J. R. Melcher, New York, 
and C. S. Knabb, Warren, Pa. 


WHOLESALERS’ SALES SERVICE PLAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—The sug- 
gested sales service between members which was 
presented at the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association here 
last week by W. H. Schuette, its new president, 
primarily is designed to bring manufacturer 
and wholesaler closer together, the seller to list 
the stocks he desires to sell and the buyer to list 
such items as he desires to purchase. 

This cross service would be effected by the 
manufacturer preparing a ‘‘Surplus-Items 
Sheet’’ and the wholesaler a ‘‘ We-Desire-to- 
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Purchase-Sheet.’’ The service would be volun- 
tary, going only to those members of the associa- 
tion who desire it. It would be segregated as to 
different kinds of. woods and limited to a rea- 
sonable number of items. 

No names would be used on the two sets of 
sheets exchanged between wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers, but each person desiring the service 
would be given a number and a key list of those 
names and numbers would be placed in the hands 
of each user of the service. 

No prices would be quoted except where a 
mill might occasionally desire to name a spe- 
cial low price to insure a quick sale. 

In both cases the sheets sent to manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers and returned by them would 
be tabulated in the association office and en- 
closed in a weekly letter, the manufacturers’ 
lists going to the wholesalers and vice versa. 

The board of trustees, which passed upon the 
proposed sales service before it was submitted 
to the meeting, recommended one change, which 
was made. A suggestion made during the dis- 
cussion was that in many instances wholesalers 
would desire to list items for sale from their 
large stocks, and that, therefore, the listing of 
stock for sale should not be confined entirely to 
manufacturers. Mr. Schuette thought no diffi- 
culty would be experienced in working out this 


detail, since the whole underlying idea is to’ 


serve all members who desire the service. 


The second suggestion advanced in connec- 
tion with the proposed sales service is that sta- 
tistics be collected and distributed quarterly in 
the form of a graph showing the volume of ship- 
ments. Information would be furnished by 
wholesale members on blank forms to be sent to 
them for that purpose. The volume of ship- 
ments would be computed by individual mem- 
bers in thousands of feet, not in price, but only 
reported on a percentage basis. Lath and shin- 
gles would be based on the thousand pieces. 

The idea is to furnish a comparison for the 


purpose of informing members whether the 
general volume of business, in each wood, dur- 
ing each quarter, has gone upward or down- 
ward, as compared with the same quarter of the 
previous year. 

A sample graph, showing the volume of ship- 
ments for the first quarter of 1922, using the 
first quarter of 1921 as 100 percent, was sub- 
mitted to the gathering. 

Mr. Schuette made a motion that the two 
proposals be combined and submitted to a com- 
mittee to work out the details. This motion was 
adopted. 


PREDICTS BETTER CONDITIONS 


Detroit, MicH., March 27.—Conditions for 
lumbermen this spring are going to be better 
than generally expected, according to John C. 
Stuart, president of the Detroit Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. He declared that ‘‘there are 
a lot of people who 
believe as did Benjamin 
Franklin that ‘distrust 
in the future will never 
pay dividends.’ ’’ Mr. 
Stuart made his predic- 
tion here Saturday at 
the close of the build- 





JOHN C. STUART, 
Detroit, Mich.; 


President Detroit Lumber 
Dealers’ Association 





ers’ show at which he 
was a leading worker. 
He declared further that 
many people are mull- 
ing over blueprints and 
are wondering whether 
building conditions are 
right and prices are as 





low as they will go, so that building can be 
started. Mr. Stuart said that because of the 
present labor market in Detroit it is possible 
to build cheaper by 10 to 15 percent than in 
other cities where living conditions are com- 
parable. He said that the idea that Detroit had 
been overbuilt is erroneous for this can not 
happen; that ‘‘the very thing that will first 
bring about better living conditions will be re- 
duced rentals and nothing but building can 
accomplish this.’’ 


ACTIVITIES OF MICHIGAN TRAVELERS 


Detroit, Micx., March 27.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors here, Saturday, of the 
Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, A. J. Hager, president 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and George Howenstein, secretary of the 
Detroit Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
were made honorary members of the travelers’ 
association. This honor has been conferred upon 
eleven others in the eighteen years of the asso- 
ciation’s history. Douglas Malloch, the Lum- 
bermen Poet, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and L. E. Fuller, of Chicago, are 
among the living honorary members. 

The salesmen are making vigorous prepara- 
tions to take part in the lake cruise in connec- 
tion with the Ontario retail association begin- 
ning at Windsor, Ont., on June 23. The sales- 
men also are planning for a golf tournament 
and general field day at the Aviation Country 
Club on July 18. A dinner and dance will be 
given in the evening. C. H. Wheedon is chair- 
man of arrangements. Detroit lumber dealers 
and other nearby retailers will be guests of the 
salesmen’s association. The salesmen of the 
Detroit district will hold their regular monthly 
meeting on Saturday, April 1, at the Tuller 
Hotel. 


CoAL WAS FIRST mined in the United States 
at Mauch Chunk, Penn., in 1806. 





WHAT THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE DOING 


DISCUSSES STATE’S OPPORTUNITIES 

JACKSON, Miss., March 27.—A very en- 
thusiastic and well attended meeting of the 
Jackson Lumbermen’s Club was held last Thurs- 
day, with President O’Brien in the chair. The 
feature of the program was a talk by Fred 
Lotterhos, assistant attorney-general, who spoke 
on matters affecting the State as a whole. He 
deplored the fact that the young people of the 
State were leaving, and urged the members to 
use every effort to retain them, as Mississippi 
presented great opportunities to all. A motion 
was carried that the remarks of Mr. Lotterhos 
be printed and widely distributed by the club. 
B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, spoke of forestry 
problems, local conditions in Chicago, and gen- 
eral business conditions over the country. The 
following new members were enrolled: Earle 
gg and J. W. McKewen, Finkbine Lum- 
er Co. 


CALIFORNIA RETAILERS RALLY 

San Francisco, Cauir., March 25.—There 
was a good representation of San Francisco 
lumbermen at the joint meeting of the Sacra- 
mento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, San Joaquin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club and the Central Cali- 
fornia Lumbermen’s Club at Modesto, March 
18. Nearly two hundred guests were present at 
the luncheon meeting of the retailers at Hotel 
Modesto. <A. J. Russell, manager of the Santa 
Fe Lumber Co., presided, and everybody en- 
joyed the occasion. A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
gave details of plans proposed for securing in- 
creased sales of lumber. Improved methods of 
marketing are needed, he said. Among the 
speakers were Charles D. Le Master, Supreme 
Arcanoper of Hoo-Hoo, and Parson Peter A. 
Simpkin. C. R. Tillson, of the Modesto Lumber 
Co., delivered the address of welcome. He told 
of how eastern capitalists, during his visit to 
New York, expressed their appreciation of the 
business situation in California and confidence 
in the future of the State. After the luncheon, 


the guests made sightseeing trips and returned 
for the concatenation. There was a very suc- 
cessful initiation and the hospitality of Modes- 
to was greatly enjoyed by the visitors. 


CINCINNATI CLUB’S ACTIVITIES 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, March 28.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati will hold its April 
meeting next Monday at the Hotel Metropole. 
The nominating committee appointed at last 
month’s meeting will report its recommenda- 
tions. The election will be held at the May 
meeting. Vice Mayor Gilbert Bettman of Cin- 
cinnati will make the principal talk of the eve- 
ning. 

The question of the entertainment of the dele- 
gates to the Appalachian Logging Congress, 
which will hold its spring meeting at the Hotel 
Sinton May 9, 10 and 11, will be taken up. A 
committee on entertainment representing the en- 
tire Cincinnati trade will be appointed to ar- 
range a suitable program. 


MUST ADVERTISE TO BEAT AUTO 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 25.—The Elkad 
Elko Club last Thursday night held another of 
its enjoyable dinner meetings, the first since 
I. N. Tate, assistant general manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., was elected president 
in January. More than a hundred lumbermen 
attended. 

Frank H. Beckmann, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the National Builders’ Bureau, 
of Spokane, who has just returned from a two 
months’ speaking trip thru the East, during 
which he made twenty-five addresses before re- 
tail lumber dealers’ conventions, chambers of 
commerce, Rotary clubs and other organizations, 
was the speaker. ‘‘The automobile has done 
more to take money out of the pockets of the 
lumber dealer than any other one business,’’ he 
declared. The average lumber merchant must 
learn how to advertise and let the public know 


that he is not a mere peddler of boards and 
sticks. 

I. N. Tate preceded Mr. Beckmann in a brief 
talk. He outlined the purposes of the Elkad 
Elko and its policy during the coming year, the 
idea being to make it more strictly a lumber- 
men’s club. He suggested that there should be 
one more meeting this spring and a picnic this 
summer and it was so voted. He named George 
W. Duffy as chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. 

During the dinner, there was music by the 
National Builders’ Bureau orchestra and several 
vocal solos by its assistant manager and secre- 
tary, H. L. Masterson. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB TO PLAN TRIP 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 27.—The next regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club will be held at the New Vendome 
Hotel on Tuesday night, April 11, and the ques- 
tion of the summer outing will be taken up by 
the entertainment committee of the club, of 
which Gus E. Bauman is the chairman. 


LOST TO SCOTCH AND SHINGLES 


Tacoma, WASH., March 25.—A small attend- 
ance was present at the meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Tacoma on March 22, as many 
local manufacturers were in Portland at the 
rate hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission representatives. President A. H. 
Landram made a short address in which he 
stated that he is confident that conditions are 
now on the up-grade and that prices will ad- 
vanee in the near future. Diseussion of the 
California market brought out that more orders 
are now coming from there and that the con- 
gestion which has prevailed in the California 
ports is being rapidly relieved. 

Axel Hanson, president of the White River 
Lumber Co., Enumelaw, startled the members 
with the statement that the British Columbia 
shingle manufacturers will soon have all the 
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middlewestern business. Paul H. Johns, for- 
mer president of the club, took the bait. ‘‘How 
will they get it away from us?’’ he challenged. 
‘*They put a case of Scotch in each car they 
ship,’’ said Mr. Hansen. ‘‘ How are you going 
to compete with them?’’ 


NEW JERSEY EXCHANGE ANNUAL 


NEWARK, N. J., March 27.—The New Jersey 
Exchange (Inc.) held its annual meeting and 
election here, at the Robert Treat Hotel, on 
March 21. Various matters were discussed and 
the action of the State association in codperat- 
ing with the New York State and Pennsylvania 
associations on the adoption of standard sizes 
for yard lumber to be recommended at the 
American Lumber Congress in Chicago April 
6 and 7 was approved. Officers were elected 
as follows: 

President— Wilkes more E. W. McClave & 


Son (Inc.), Harrison, N. J. 
Vice president—Irvy Myers, Hawthorne, N. J. 


J. F. Glasby 


Anderson Lumber 


Treasurer—R. W. Hartpence, 
Lumber Co., Newark, N. J. 

Secretary—A. E. Jelleme, 
Co., Passaic, N. J 

Trustees (in addition to officers)—T. M. Clark, 
Clark & Co., Newark, N. J.; Edward Hamilton, 
Hamilton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Pater- 
son, N. J.; E. J. McFeeley, A. B. Ayers Co. 
(Inc.), Newark, N. J.; George E. Spottiswoode, 
Spottiswoode-Cusack Co., Orange, N. J.; Frank 
R. Wallace, Heidritter Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 


N. 
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COMPLETE STANDARDIZATION SURVEY 


MapIson, WIs., March 27.—The field work 
conducted by the Forest Products Laboratory in 
the West, on the need for and advisability of 
standardizing lumber sizes, nomenclature, 
grades, and specifications, has been completed, 
and D. G. White and E. P. Ivory, the laboratory 
representatives on this work, have now returned 
to Madison. 


Just recently these two men studied represen- 
tative milling operations in the California white 


and sugar pine region and in the redwood re- 
gion. They not only obtained very helpful in- 
formation on the general standardization pro- 
gram, but also learned that in general the man- 
ufacturers and association members are much 
interested in the standardization movement and 
are glad to extend their codperation. 

The western trip of the laboratory represen- 
tatives began in the Inland Empire and ex- 
tended thru the west Coast and California re- 
gions and touched upon the manufacturing con- 
ditions peculiar to the Southwest and central 
Rocky Mountains. They report that thruout 
the trip they were extended every opportunity 
for making the necessary studies and received 
the support of manufacturers, distributers, and 
consumers alike. 

The data collected on this western survey will 
be worked up in final form as soon as possible 
for use in conference or association meetings 
which deal with questions of lumber sizes and 
grades. 





HOW ONE RETAILER STARTED BUILDING 








In many communities, building when once started has con- 
tinued. The big problem has been to get building started. 
Home owning and building are something like habits—unless 
they are started they never proceed. 

Building in Sturgis, Mich., while possibly not of boom pro- 
portions, is nevertheless active, due directly to the efforts of 
the Citizens Lumber Co. How this company started building 
and the results obtained are best told in the words of Manager 
R. L. Webb, as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘Our activities 
here in building a 
few homes, to be 
sold to the people 
of Sturgis at cost, 
have hardly 
reached propor- 
tions which would 
permit their being 
ealled ‘a building 
campaign.’ How- 
ever, we are build- 
ing a few houses 
and find a ready 
market for all of 
them. 

‘*Late in Novem- 
ber last we were 
confronted with 
much the same con- 
ditions that pre- 
vailed in most 
cities in this sec- 
tion — very little 
building and an 
apparent disposi- 
tion on the part of 
our citizens to wait a while longer before investing in homes. 
We felt that if we could build a few houses it would help to 
relieve an acute shortage of homes and also would provide em- 
ployment for the various kinds of mechanics whose labor is 
employed in this line of work. We felt that, even if there 
was no profit to us in doing this, the community at large would 
benefit to the extent of as many houses as we could build by 
furnishing employment to quite a number of people, and pro- 
viding homes at a very reasonable price for those who wished 
to purchase them and would also create or renew an interest 
in home building. . 

‘“We purchased quite a number of lots at advantageous loca- 
tions about the city at reasonable prices and advertised what 
we proposed to do. We then took the matter up with the 
building trades and explained to them our plan, stating that 
it was not a money making proposition at all, but merely an 
effort on the part of the company to offer something that would 





One of the Attractive Homes Built by. the Citizens Lumber Co. 


be of direct benefit to everyone in the community. We took 
bids on the carpenter labor complete, plumbing and heating, 
painting, wiring, cement work, excavations etc., and in this 
manner obtained prices for the various labor and materials re- 
quired that were very gratifying. Our lumber was sold at 
our regular retail prices, but the lots and the labor, plumbing 
and heating, hardware ete., were turned over to the customers 
at the exact cost to us. 

‘“We financed 
these homes to com- 
pletion, made no 
interest charges 
whatever, and no 
charges for plans 
and our supervi- 
sion in the erection 
of these homes. By 
building these 
houses in groups 
and taking con- 
tracts in the way 
we did we were 
able to offer to the 
prospective cus- 
tomer a modern 
and complete home 
at a very attractive 
figure. 


‘““The result of 
our efforts has been 
to arouse, to a 
greater extent than 
we had expected, 
an interest in home 
building in 
Sturgis. From the 
very beginning 
people showed signs of being interested and came in increasing 
numbers to see these houses and inquire about them until it 
is now apparent that there will be considerable house building 
here this year. People are coming to our office every day for 
plan books and information and we are busy estimating and 
preparing plans for people who expect to go ahead as soon as 
weather conditions will permit. 

‘It was interesting to note that these homes were all sold 
to young people. Few of them were able to supply all of the 
funds required for the purchase. We then arranged for the 
funds thru private sources so the deals could be completed. 
The working out of this plan has been a source of continued 
pleasure from the very first, and the results so satisfactory 
that we have decided to continue it, and have provided and 
equipped an architectural department in our office so our citi- 
zens may have a thoro building service which is prepared to 
render them every building assistance required.’’ 
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NEW TYPE OF CRAWLING SKIDDER 


A distinctly new type of skidding machine, 
mounted on a crawler type of traction for trav- 
eling over the ground under its own power, was 
recently developed by the Clyde Iron Works, 
of Duluth, Minn. 

The skidding machinery is the standard Clyde 
type, either for skidding on the ground or for 
ceableway operation. The cableway equipment 
has the exclusive Clyde type of intergeared en- 
gine, and the slack puller and swivel connections 
which they have been using for some time. For 
ground or cableway skidding it has the ad- 
vantage of the high lead spar, or it can be used 
without the spar as a tree rig cableway if de- 
sired. Its principal advantage is the crawler 
type of traction, which enables it to move away 
from the railroad track where necessary and 
relay the logs to a point in reach of the railroad 
track skidder, and it can be used in scattering 
areas where it would not be profitable to build 
railroad track for the quantity of 
timber secured. 


inclines and all the conditions met with in rough, 
mountain logging operations. The treads are 
operated independently of each other by a 
steam operated thrust friction, so that one tread 
can be held stationary while the other one is 
run forward or backward, so that the machine 
may be turned practically within its own length. 

The stability of this equipment on a steep 
incline is a feature that will enable it to be 
used in places where it has been impossible to 
log by any other method, and it will, therefore, 
render accessible timber that heretofore has 
been entirely out of reach. 


TRADE IN ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


St. Louis, Mo., March 29.—The report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis on general 
business conditions in the eighth Federal Re- 
serve district has this paragraph on the lum- 
ber situation: 

The spring trade is very late this year because 





For some conditions existing in 
the southeastern parts of the States 
—where pine and cypress are mixed, 
in proportion to the dry spots and 
wet and swampy areas, the pine hav- 
ing been logged off by railroad but 
cypress left because of inability to 
reach it—this machine is especially 
suitable. Under other conditions, in 
the mountains and rough sections of 
the country where railroad building 
is limited to the possibilities afforded 
by the topography of the country, 
the Clyde traction skidder will move 
itself quickly to the outer areas in- 
accessible from the railroad track 
and relay the logs to within reach 
of the railroad skidder, whether used 
in a cableway or a ground operation. 
In this manner the capacity of the 
railroad equipment can be practically 
doubled. 

The size of the frame will vary 
somewhat in different sizes of ma- 
chines. The equipment for operat- 
ing a single line skidder on the 
ground, using 10x12-inch double 
cylinder engine, will measure 17 feet, 
4% inches long and 11 feet wide. 
The traction base is 10 feet from 
eenter to center of the axles, and 
width of tread is 2 feet, making 40 
square feet of traction base. The 
height of the frame is 4 feet above 
the ground, and with a vertical boom 
40 feet high above the platform the 
machine will stand an incline, either 
sideways or lengthwise, of over 75 
percent. By actual test on a meas- 
ured grade the machine has negoti- 
ated an incline of 57.6 percent, with 
no indication of upsetting. This is 
steeper than would be required in 
actual use under the most severe con- 
ditions. The machine is geared to 
carry its weight on the steepest in- 
cline on which it is possible to run 
it. 

The normal speed of travel is 
two to three miles an hour. 
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The size of the drums on the 
10x12-inch cylinder standard ma- 
chine is sufficient to carry cable to 
reach 2,000 feet. This cable carry- 
ing capacity can be increased by special con- 
struction by increasing the size of the drum. 
The line speed of the skidding line for ground 
skidding is 500 feet a minute, and of the out 
haul, 750 to 1,500 feet a minute—depending on 
the particular type and combination. 

At present the machine is built in two stand- 
ard sizes, using 9x10- or 10x12-inch engine. The 
9x10-inch equipment will weigh approximately 
40,000 pounds, and the 10x12-inch, approxi- 
mately 55,000° pounds, not including the cable 
equipment. 

The crawler traction on this machine is some- 
what novel, being specially designed for this 
purpose, with a view to strength and rigidity for 
running over rocks, obstructions, bumps, steep 


The Distinctly New and Interesting Type of Log Skid- 
der Mounted on Crawler Traction Developed by the 
Clyde tron Works 


of the depression in agriculture, high and unset- 
tled freight rates and the difficulty of adjusting 
wages in the building trades, along with prices of 
some building materials, to a lower basis. So the 
increase in the distributive movement of lumber, 
wholesale and retail alike, has been very gradual, 
with much less than the usual amount of stocking 
by yards and manufacturing consumers. The de- 
mand has run largely to small or limited quantities 
for immediate or very obvious nearby needs. The 
effect of the ultra conservative buying has not, 
however, been seen in marked reductions of prices. 
There has been a good deal of weather the last 
month unfavorable to both production and ship- 
ments. Consequently stocks, especially in the 
building lumbers, have gained slowly, and are 
neither large nor well assorted. The hardwood 
market, following a month or six weeks of soften- 
ing prices, declined quite noticeably in ear 

March in respect of the first and second and No, 

common grades of plain oak and red and sap gum. 





Storage facilities for Western lumber. 
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A Sales Help 


that will create and hold business for 
you the same as it does for us, is the 
corrugated board boxes we put on 


the ends of all 3%” flooring for L.C.L. 


shipment. This “package idea” will 
help you sell more 


Buu Oak Flooring 
the Best Oak dinning 


In our Chicago Warehouse we carry 
large stocks of Oak and Maple Floor- 
ing in all thicknesses and can ship 
any quantity, any time, anywhere. 
Order straight carloads or L.C.L. with 


Hardwood Lumberto suit your needs. 


E. Bartholomew 
Hardwood Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. e 


4052 Princeton 
Avenue 
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LUMBER PRODUCTS 
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Established 1910 


Schnackel, Rausch & Co. 


Auditors and Constructive Accountants 


511 Metropolitan Bidg., 
AKRON, OHIO 


458 Hanna Bidg., 
Cleveland, Chio 


FOR THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 

















Timber Estimating 


Maps and Reports carefully prepared. 
ruises, or Detailed Esti- 


Preliminary 
mates, as required. 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


Forest Engineer 


31 Central Street, 


BANGOR, MAINE 
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Supplying Manufacturers with 
STANDING TIMBER 


in Southern and 
Pacific Coa 
Territor 


Also 
Timber Financing 


Hardwood Lumber 


EVERY DETAIL IS 
**QUALITY SERVICE” 


Our recognized service, 
—protective and con- 
structive — with over 
twenty-five years ex- 
perience, is a substantial 
aid in this period of re- 
adjustment. It provides 
opportunities for doing 
some of the desirable 
things. 

Please let us know how 
we can serve you. 
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The United Timber 
and Mercantile Co. 


£06 Maison ex New Orleans, La. 


Clancy's RED BOOK Serice 


Established 1876 














Continuously 
Revised Re- 
ports and 
Ratings for 
all who deal 
with the 
Lumber and 
Woodwork- 
ing Indus- 
tries. 


Write for Pamphlet 48 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 








Room 1749—608 So. Dearborn Street, 
a CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘ TIMBER ESTIMATORS : 
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{semper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F.H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
1319-20 Whiteey Beak Bids. NEW ORLEANS 











Limited Resources Require Careful Management 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Reports and Maps help you 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, Maine Munsey Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


QS Largest Cruising House in America 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By BR. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








An interesting exposition 






Standardize Your Costs First, and Now 


[By E. A. Talbot] 


[In submitting to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this discussion of a very important subject the 
author says, “One of my first attempts to arouse 
the industry to its need of knowing more of the 
technical details of its business can be found at 
the top of the front page of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN dated Sept. 2, 1905. Having spent sev- 
enteen years in the actual production and use, 
of lumber in England, it was but natural that I 
should be interested in the subject on reaching 
Chicago, resulting in my having been in actual 
contact with it from manufacturing the machin- 
ery used in the industry to selling the product 
and for the last twelve years devoting my at- 
tention to the unravelling of the tangled skein 
woven (by no one knows who) around the vitals 
of the industry, which unravelling I hope will 
result in placing it in the position its impor- 
tance calls for—on a sound basis as regards its 
costs.” —EpiTor. | 

As I wrote this caption I could in imagination 
hear some such expression from readers as: “What 
does he mean? We have the most uptodate ac- 
counting and cost system that experts could de- 
vise.”’ 

With all due deference to the ability of those 
who may make this, or a similar statement, I would 
say that lumber cost accountancy as a science is 
in its infancy. 

The caption was suggested by reading that the 
Forest Products Laboratory purposes to inquire 
into the need of standardization of sizes, names, 
and grades of lumber, but perhaps I am doing this 
department an injustice, as it may be including 
this feature in its program. — 

Its importance can not be overestimated, for in 
the last analysis the commercial value of any 
undertaking must be correctly reflected upon the 
balance sheet, and in such a manner in supporting 
statements that proof of value can be sustained. 


Today Is the Time; Now Is Your Opportunity 


Time flies so rapidly that before we can realize 
it we shall have forgotten the lessons of the past; 
and in our desire to reap the benefit accruing from 
increased demand we shall again be heedlessly 
heading toward another period of depression. 
Why not stop a while to consider the causes of 
which the present is the effect? 

Henry 8S. Dennison, president of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., in a recent magazine article sets 
forth very clearly that business but reflects the 
frailties of the human race, and how slow we are 
to profit by experience, or perhaps it would be more 
fitting to say how blindly we follow in the paths 
of those who have gone before, seldom stopping 
to analyze the causes that hinder our progress. 

Mr. Dennison’s figures show that it has been his 
company’s experience that business depressions come 
in cycles, and that symptoms of the approach of 
these major depressions show themselves on an 
average of about seven months before reaching the 
zero hour, and that it requires twice that time for 
the return to normal. 

Since we know that such conditions repeat them- 
selves, does not ordinary prudence suggest that we 
should do all that lies in our individual power to 
mitigate their disturbing effect upon the welfare of 
ourselves and fellowmen ? 

There is an old saying that “what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business,” which may account 
for our aptness to rely on someone else to start the 
ball rolling. 

Lumber Cost Is Your Individual Business 

The question of what your lumber costs is your 
individual business; you are the person that must 
“face the music” if loss results from your opera- 
tion. Perhaps you are now thinking: “What advan- 
tage is it to know that an item costs me $20 when 
I have to sell it at $15?” The advantage lies in 
the fact that you have given yourself the oppor- 
tunity to decide just what the gain, or loss, from 
the transaction will be; it is but rarely that the 
option to sell, or hold, has any relation to cost. 

Why wait for the machinery of the Government 
or an association to move; another period of de- 
pression may be on the industry before either can 
function ? 

Those who have read the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Hoover and the attorney general in 
regard to the limitations of associations will have 
gathered that the only objection to standard meth- 
ods is the possible use of these standards for the 
control of the industry. ; 

Personally, I know of no industry that presents 
such difficulties in equalizing the cost of the prod- 
uct as the lumber industry. The elements of cost 





that are inherent to the industry are so variable, 
and so much determined by physical conditions 
over which we have little control, that I am 
sometimes led to question whether individual op- 
erators are not more often losers than gainers by 
attempting to follow fixed prices. 

Personally, I ‘can see no more objection to a 
standard cost system than to a standard income 
and profits tax return, or to the foot-rule as a 
standard of measure. 


Methods of Cost Accounting Too General 


Statistics of average lumber costs, and realiza- 
tion, as from time to time published furnish con- 
crete evidence that present methods of lumber 
cost accounting are too general in their applica- 
tion. When analyzed we shall find that the net 
average is made up of figures that vary so widely 
as to be almost ridiculous as a basis for compari- 
son without copious explanatory notes. 

I give the percentages of the costs that indi- 
vidual items of cost bore to the whole cost of the 
individual high and low figures from thirty south- 
ern pine mills. 

Percent of Whole Cost 


ITEM High Cost Low Cost 
SIND cis: as wjelv od bic siateye aerels 40 57.0 
SE FT nT err ree 50 10.5 
er ee CREE ee 18.5 8.5 
1 1 SSSR eaee te sae 11 pi § 
BAU 5555 6, B66 010106. 4.0. wie ESTO 13 2.5 
oy BR 659) 's'6 sxe. ae Seis wie WAS 13 2.2 
BHIDDINE once sc0% Pree ee 32 1.5 
Depreciation ....... Vee enunet 11 2.0 
AGMIMISHVATION cciccsccccccces 13.5 3.8 


As an individual, are such figures of any value 
to you? Like the Scotchman, “I hae me doots.” 

Some ten years since I called upon the vice presi- 
dent of one of the largest companies manufactur- 
ing lumber, and was shown by elaborate statements 
that I could be of no service to his company, as it 
knew its costs. Quite recently the treasurer of 
that same company said to me in the presence of 
four of his accountants, “Our sales manager would 
like to know the profit, or loss, arising from indi- 
vidual sales; we cannot tell him.” 


Factors to Consider in Making Lumber Prices 


Has it ever occurred to you that lumber manu- 
facturers, as merchants, stand isolated? They are 
not on a “par” with wholesalers or retailers, who 
know their individual losses and gains, 

Here it may not be out of place to ask: “Who 
makes lumber prices, the wholesaler or manufac- 
turer?” Most will say: “The law of supply and 
demand.” Granted, up to a point, but has not the 
individual some option? 

Timber is not yet grown that does not present 
more than one option, or potential use, unless 
operators have so closed their options in their de 
sire to manufacture for quantity rather than ac- 
cording to the most approved methods of conver- 
sion or relative values of the logs. 

The late Leonard Bronson, first secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
my authority for the following: 

The president of a well known lumber manu- 
facturing company had allowed Mr. Bronson to 
take the company’s financial statement to his 
hotel for analysis. The following morning on be- 
ing asked for his criticism Mr. Bronson replied by 
asking: “Do you realize that you are running 
your mill as a charitable institution?’ This was 
scarcely the reply the operator was expecting, and 
one that called for explanation. Mr. Bronson’s an- 
swer was to the effect that the company could 
have sold its timber at a price which would have 
realized a sum equal to its profits then being 
earned without the expense of manufacture. 
Manufacturers Rely Too Much on Generalities 

At the time I did not realize the importance 
of this statement. It holds the key to the whole 
situation as far as lumber manufacturers are con- 
cerned, They have relied, and are relying, too 
much upon generalities, resulting in incalculable 
loss; and undoubtedly these generalities have been 
a prime factor in engendering distrust in the minds 
of governing bodies and the public generally. 

I have said that there are numerous variable 
physical factors common to the industry that are 
not under the control of man, There are also 
many variables that are within the power of the 
operator to control, that did he but realize it 
would have a very adverse effect upon his profits. 

The first requisite to effect a change in this 
condition is to recognize that each operation is 
unique, standing alone in relation to its costs, and 
that more stable standards are needed by which 
to make comparison of not only the elements that 
enter into his own costs but also his neighbor’s. 

This applies not only to the manufacture of lum- 
ber but also to the manufacture of flooring and 
moldings. 
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Study of Profitable Utilization of Timber 


Exhaustive studies of the causes leading up to 
the net returns in dollars and cents arising from 
the manufacture of lumber (for the dollar is the 
only sound commercial basis for such comparisons) 
have clearly demonstrated that either grades are 
too high or timber is deteriorating in value. That 
this is so in some districts is evident. It should, 
however, give pause to those who have timber of 
virgin growth, for it is apparent that it is an open 
question whether close utilization is as gainful 
as would appear upon the surface. 

Unfortunately all available figures are so gen- 
eral in their application that it is next to im- 
possible to make a positive statement, altho my 
studies point to the fact that the lumber manu- 
facturer is either not getting as good value for his 
money in timber as formerly or he is throwing 
away money in his effort to produce for quantity. 

The economic value of standards to determine 
the point of profitable utilization, and a compari- 
son of the costs of manufacture under varying con- 
ditions, can not be overestimated. 


Buyer Should Pay Full Manufacturing Cost 


Application of the standards upon which I have 
based these remarks suggests that the lack of such 
bases has more to do with the price of low grade 
lumber than have market conditions, for given 
lumber as the most suitable material for a par- 
ticular purpose, and there being no competitive 
substitute, it follows that there should be no valid 
reason why the buyer should not pay the full cost 
to manufacture, 

It is a long time since Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
was a factor in the industry, yet the industry is 





First: Recognize the dollar as the final 
unit of measure. 

Second: Recognize that gain or loss is 
influenced by both physical and human 
elements. 

Third: Revise method of measuring 
logs. , 

Fourth: Standardize cost to saw, based 
upon sizes sawn. 

Fifth: Standardize value of raw mate- 
rial. 

Result: Definite bases for comparison 
of the elements entering into the cost of 
product. 











following the wasteful theories originating before 
that period. 

The sales manager of a large selling organization 
recently advised his staff to ‘believe’ in their 
product, the grade and service being O. K. 

It is this faith in your position that makes for 
strength. How can you get your price unless you 
have faith in it; and how can you have faith in 
your statements without something to back them 
up? 

Why not give your employees a chance to see 
their names and efforts reflected in your financial 
statements? They do not get full credit today 
as things stand. You have no basis for compari- 
son that can be put to an absolute test. 


Standardization Would Cure Ills of Industry 


There has been much discussion upon the legality 
of standardized cost accounting. My conviction is 
that such standardization would do more to cure 
the ills of the lumber industry than anything 
that can be suggested. By standardization I mean 
the institution of definite basic figures by which 
to compare the various operations. 

One result of such standardization would be to 
put manufacturers on an equality and reduce the 
possibility of brokers and others setting a price 
upon the manufacturers’ product. As things stand 
today, the trend of the market is never accurately 
reflected. This condition can be readily proved 
by the examination of the books of any lumber 
manufacturer. 

Lumber is chiefly labor. Mechanical devices are 
frequently put on the market as labor savers, but 
the question of their efficiency is today based upon 
a very uncertain standard. 

Since labor is the factor that gives value to 
timber, and represents approximately three-fourths 
of the financial outlay that goes into the finished 
product, the saving of even a small percentage 
would materially reflect itself in the net returns 
from any operation. Lost labor can not be recov- 
ao So why be prodigal with our chief factor of 
cost? 


Brawn Directed by Brain Produces Results 


Lumber manufacturing will always call for 
brawn, and the force to overcome, but in order to 
compete with others the manufacturer must not 


overlook the fact that brawn directed by brain 
is a more potential factor in producing results than 
when used withont intelligent direction. He must 
be in a position accurately to put to the test the 
result of every operation. 

The chief weakness of the industry is the gen- 
erality of its cost accounting system. The result 
of this condition is that the lumber manufacturer is 
much in the position of the banker who today 
charges 10 percent interest, and tomorrow 5 per- 
cent, later paying 6 percent to borrowers. 

Money is subject to the influences of supply and 
demand as are commodities, the difference between 
the banker and the lumber manufacturer being that 
the banker has definite standards, while the lum- 
berman has none. 

The lumberman tries to do the impossible by 
attempting to divide dollars by feet and feet by 
dollars. To use the words of an English police 
captain: “It can’t be did.” 

Double standards and politics will not mix with 
sound mathematics, nor does gambling mix with 
sound business. 

Why put off until tomorrow ? 
catch up with time lost. 


TRADE COURSE IN LUMBER GRADING 


Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published an account of a lumber grading school 
conducted at the plant of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, under the 
direction of Lawrence R. McCoy, district sales 
manager of the company at that time but now 
district manager of industrial sales for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., New York City, in co- 
operation with the Idaho State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, of which Melvin 8. Lewis is 
director. As a result of that codperation the 
material prepared by Mr. Lewis and used in the 
school has been published by the vocational 
board as a ‘‘Trade Course in Lumber Grading 
for Idaho Wood.’’ 


Lesson 1 in,the course consists of a brief his- 
tory of lumber grading with an explanation 
of the reasons for developing a system of rules. 
Lesson 2 deals in considerable detail with the 
qualities and characteristics of the various Idaho 
woods—Western soft pine, Idaho white pine, 
Douglas fir, larch, white fir, Engelmann spruce, 
and cedar. This lesson very appropriately 
treats of qualities that determine or affect 
grades and grading, and contains in condensed 
form a vast amount of the most valuable in- 
formation. 


Lesson 3, entitled ‘‘Lumber Defects, Their 
Causes and Seriousness,’’ begins with a general 
description of the various defects and their 
relation to the uses to which lumber containing 
them may be put. Then follow more elaborate 
descriptions of the defects, knots, pitch, heart 
shake, heart pith, rot, worm holes, crooks, blue 
stain, brown stain, season check, split ends, wane 
and torn grain. This lesson is related to the 
grading rules of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and contains quotations from 
those rules. 

Lesson 4 is entitled ‘‘General Explanation 
of the Lumber Grades of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association,’’ and is of course 
a practical development of the facts set out 
in the preceding lesson. 

The booklet contains also an appendix of 
‘‘Shipping Department Information and In- 
structions of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co.’” 


In the introduction to the lessons the state- 
ment is made that the first four are designed 
to give the new or somewhat experienced grader 
a sound foundation for the development of a 
uniform correct judgment of lumber values or 
lumber grades. When the four lessons have 
been completed, the introduction states, the 
class should be split up into smaller groups and 
each man given an opportunity actually to 
handle the lumber and make his own decisions 
regarding grades. These additional lessons, run- 
ning up to twenty-one, deal with the different 
woods separately and in some cases with the dif- 
ferent grades of a wood in separate lessons. 


In this first attempt at teaching lumber grad- 
ing an excellent start has been made and the 
experiment may be said to have demonstrated 
that lumber grading can be so taught as to 
provide an attractive vocation for intelligent 
workers while supplying trustworthy graders 
when needed in the industry. 


You can never 





235,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AII the merch- 

antable dead timber standing or down and 
all the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area eens about 5,610 
acres . Twp. 31 N., R. 10 E., surveyed, ap. 
30 N., 10 E., and Twps. 30 and 31 N., 
Ez. wi partly surveyed, Sauk River 
watershed, Snoqualmie National Forest, 
Washington, estimated to be 130,000,000 feet 
B.M. of Douglas fir, 50,000,000 feet B.M. of 
western red cedar, and 55,000,000 feet B.M. of 
western hemlock, silver fir and other species, 
more or less. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered for sawlogs $2.00 per M for Douglas fir, 
$2.75 per M for western red cedar ard western 
white pine, and $0.50 per M for other species. 
For products other than sawlogs to be removed 
at the option of the purchaser, $1.25 per cord 
for cedar shingle bolts, 1 cent per linear foot 
for poles and piling of all species, $0.05 each 
for hewn railroad ties of Douglas fir or cedar 
to be used in connection with the logging of 
the timber, and $0.25 per M feet B. M. for 
other material unmerchantable or unsuitable 
for the above products. Rates to be read- 
justed April 1, 1926, and at three year inter- 
vals thereafter. 


DEPOSIT.—With bid $10,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to conditions 
of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BID.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including June 21, 1922. 
The right to reject any and all bids is re- 

served. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Seattle, Washington. 











Newfoundland— 
Limits & 
Sawmill For Sale 


Timber licenses for 110 square miles of 
good limits in the vicinity of Gambo, New- 
foundland. Mill on Tidewater and near 
Gambo Railway Station. Licenses about 
90 years to run. Large portion virgin 
timber,— pine, spruce and fir. Timber 
estimated 20 million feet of pine, 60 mil- 
lion spruce and fir, 100,000 cords Pulp- 
wood. 


J.R.Walker & Co., Ltd. 


35 Common St., Montreal. 











Hardwood Buyers 


cars 8/4 FAS Hard Maple 

cars 8/4 No. 1 Com, Hard Maple 
cars 5/4 FAS Hard Maple 

cars 5/4 No. 1 Com, Hard Maple 
ear 5/4 No. 1 & Btr. Basswood 

ear 8/4 FAS Qtd. Red Gum 

ears 8/4 No. 3 & Btr. Hard Maple 
cars 8/4 No, 3 & Btr. Birch 

ear 8/4 No. 3 & Btr. Flitched White Ash 
M’ 4/4. No. 3 & Btr. Cherry 

cars 4/4 No. 3 & Btr. Poplar 

cars 4/4 No. 3 & Btr. Beech 

ear 4/4 Log Run Chestnut 

car 8/4 Log Run Chestnut 

car 8/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. Chestnut 


We are prepared to make exceptionally low 
prices on the above stock, 


1 or 
4 or 
3 or 
3 or 


5 to 


ee ee ee ed 


Send us your inquiries, 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


F.C. Adams Company 


7 Kingston, Pa. 
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| PITTSBURGH } Plans for Standard Shaving Vault 
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A problem which frequently comes 
, a planing mill or 


up at a sawmill 
woodworking factory, is to provide 
Babcock saan Co. some way of storing shavings and saw- 







PITTSBURGH, PA. dust where they may be used to keep 
up fires when the mill is down. Con- 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of sequently the design shown in the ac- senna os] —sren 


EasternT ennessee companying illustration will be very 
Kentucky and H d d helpful. It is particularly good because it is 
West Virginia ar woods vomparatively fire safe and was prepared at the 



































. : direction of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 4 
White and Western Pine Co., Boston, Mass. This design is being distrib- 
West Coast Products uted by the inspection a of the com- aloes gran. onnrse 
. : pany which also has the following to say re- 
N.C. Pine and Yellow 1. garding the standard shaving vault: ; 
Spruce and Hemloc To be located outside of building. soe Pall 
BRANCH OFFICES: Walls to be of reinforced concrete or brick. Walls 
New York City, 43 Wall St. to be parapet and tile coped if exposing adjoining | ; 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. buildings. \ j 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. Roof to be of fire-resisting material; may be of \ / 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building mill construction or laminated, not less than 4 \ 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. inches thick. Proper ventilating opening to be in- 
Johnstown, Pa. stalled to adequately relieve pressure from blower *" 
and allow vent for possible explosion. \ 
Floor to be of cement. Floor level to be at least \ 
: feet — floor of adjoining room ; may be pitched 
owards door. 
Lumber Openings not to exceed nine square feet, located LY v4 a 
a “Ww ine Timbers at right angles to boiler and not nearer than ten 
feet to firing door of boiler; opening to be pro- 
Ties and tected by vertical automatic fire door. 
Steam jet, not less than a 2-inch pipe, on a direct 
Car material Piling line from boiler to be installed in center of vault 
just below roof. Valve to be outside and not over 
5 feet from floor. 
THE GERMAIN COMPANY Automatic fire damper to be installed between 
PITTSBURGH, PA. discharge from separator and place where shavings DETAIL. OF 


are switched to vault or boiler. 





AUTOMATIC FIRE DAMPER 





FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
.~Hemlock and Hardwoods - 


gAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE W@DS 
The Woods 2 
Every sentence an essay Hee Bh 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. Dot GLAS MALLOCH 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St,, CHICAGO 





AUTOMATIC VALVE 































AVTOMATIC FIRE 
SkE OLTAL. > 






GROWTH OF SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


With the development of industry and com- 
merce has come an enlarged demand for special 
information, particularly contributions to the 
science and economics of business. The cur- 
rent demand for this information is met largely 
by the technical business press; but with its 
accumulation in periodicals and books has come 
the necessity of a specialized library service 
that shall make such information available for 
everyday business purposes. 

Individual industrial concerns have assembled 
or accumulated much valuable literature of the 
kind referred to; and many of them have their 
collections so arranged and classified as to. merit 
being termed libraries. Until the‘‘ Special Libra- 
ries Directory’’ issued by the Special Libraries’ 
Association, of Washington, D. C., had been re- 
ceived the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was unaware 
of the growth of the special libraries movement. 
A survey by the association shows that there 
are in America more than 1,300 collections of 
specialized information. These, the association 
thinks, are but a small part of the total. The 
directory lists all those thus far reported to the 
association, giving the character of each collec- 
tion and usually the terms on which it is avail- 


able to the public. | Cross Section to Standard Shaving Vault 
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| Lumber Drying by Vacuum’ 


[By Oscar E. Jacobs, Detroit, Mich. | 





I appreciate the privilege of appearing before 
you to present a few facts about a new and quicker 
way of performing an old and troublesome neces- 
sity, namely, drying wood in the form of lumber, 
timbers etc. Thinking it might be of interest to 
your members, I have brought here to show you 
one of the first pieces of wood that was treated 
with a preservative. Mr. Kearn, the geologist, 
who loaned the specimen, assures me this wood 
is 1,000,000 years old. I don’t know about the 
age, but it shows no signs of decay and the annual 
growth rings of the free are plainly shown, as you 
can see from an examination of this specimen of 
petrified wood. If its age as given is correct the 
drying of wood by artificial means is very modern 
compared with preservation. The statement has 
been made that the first attempt at drying wood 
by artificial means was conducted by King Solomon 
when he caused the cedars of Lebanon to be boiled 
in some solution, presumably oil, to hasten the dry- 
ing and completion of his temple. We don’t know 
about this either, but we notice as recorded in 
Chronicles II that much oil was furnished to the 
hewers in the forests of Liberus. 


We all know that wood in its growing state 
contains some portion of moisture and that most 
of this moisture must be removed before the wood 
can be used commercially. Nature’s method is too 
slow to perform this function for us, and we must 
resort to artificial means. There are two prob- 
lems that enter into drying wood—time and the re- 
moval of the moisture without damage to the wood. 
The wood must not be damaged by warping, split- 
ting, checking, and various other reasons, and it 
must be dried quickly for economy. 


Uneven Drying Causes Unequal Shrinkage 


I have carefully investigated much data and be- 
lieve I am safe in stating that the progress that 
has been made in improving the present commercial 
practices of lumber drying during the last one hun- 
dred years is negliginle. During the last twenty-five 
to forty years the so called methods of drying lum- 
ber as used commercially have all been similar in 
operation, the detail depending largely on the 
individual ideas. The principle employed, however, 
was the same—drying wood from the surface. We 
know that millions of feet of lumber are lost or 
damaged annually in drying, and undoubtedly most 
of this is caused by uneven drying, thus setting up 
unequal shrinkage and stresses. Wood swells or 
shrinks according to its moisture content, and by 
methods in practice the evaporation of the moisture 
must be slow and even to allow the outer fiber to 
absorb from the inner fiber, or too much shrinkage 
of the outer surface causes deleterious effects, such 
as checking, warping, casehardening, and honey- 
combing. The practice in vogue is applying heat 
to the surface of the wood and allowing it slowly 
to penetrate to the center. It is obvious that a 
faster evaporation is set up immediately at the 
surface until the heat has reached the center, but 
as no means is provided for carrying off the 
center moisture it is slowly taken out by absorp- 
tion from fiber to fiber until it reaches the surface. 
In thick pieces of wood, especially, it is necessary 
to apply an additional moisture to the outside sur- 
face to prevent too fast shrinkage of the surface 
while the center is still in a wet state. Along 
with the above there must be some method for 
carrying away the evaporated moisture. It is gen- 
ally by natural or forced drafts. The entire pro- 
cedure can be compared to Jack and Jill pushing a 
heavy ball up an incline. Jack pushing up with 
100 percent of his energy and Jill pushing down 
to an extent of 95 percent of Jack’s energy. 


Remove Moisture from Wood by Evaporation 


We shall attempt to show you how we have per- 
suaded Jill to push uphill with 95 percent as much 
energy as Jack, and thus apply 195 percent of 
energy to moving the ball uphill, as compared 
with 5 percent as before attained. The removal 
of moisture from wood must be done by evaporation, 
and this can best be accomplished under vacuum. 

The use of vacuum is little understood by the 
average engineer. More development has been 
made in the uses of vacuum during the last three 
years than had been developed in twenty years 
previously. This probably is due to the develop- 
ment of a new type of pump which operates cheaply 
and gives almost a perfect vacuum, or within %- 
to #,-inch of the barometer. Some attacks have 
been made on the so called “mysteries of vacuum 
drying.” I have studied the subject for the last 





* Paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chi- 
cago. 








ten years and have found no mysteries; but I have 
endeavored to apply its principles in a common 
sense manner to lumber drying, and I have suc- 
cessfully dried lumber green from the saw, %-inch 
thick gum in eight hours up to 4x5-inch maple in 
ninety-six hours. Vacuum is only the absence of 
atmospheric pressure in some degree, and to the 
extent of the absence of this pressure water boils 
or evaporates to its maximum with a lesser degree 
of heat. As it is necessary to supply heat to the 
wood in its wet state in order to evaporate the 
moisture, the quickest way of heating the wood is 
under steam pressure, as the heat will penetrate 
the wood in minutes where it requires hours under 
atmospheric heating. Under steam pressure the 
wood is also heated thruout without setting up 
surface evaporation. 


Reed, Wagner and other authorities tell us that 
wood can be heated to 240 degrees Fahrenheit, 
without damage, and our observation leads us to 
believe that this temperature should not be main- 
tained for any great length of time—this heat of 
course being from live steam only. We find that 
under twenty pounds of steam pressure, or 240 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, inch lumber can be _ thoroly 
heated in fifteen or twenty minutes to the above 
temperature, and thicker lumber in a proportion- 
ately longer time. 


Vacuum Pumps Draw Vapor from Retorts 

It is possible that enough heat units are sup- 
plied to evaporate the moisture if none were 
wasted, as we reduce the boiling point by vacuum, 
but we find that steam coils in the retort will sup- 
ply any deficiency. Water boils at 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit at atmospheric pressure, at 100 de- 
grees under a 28-inch vacuum, and at 75 degrees 
with a 29-inch vacuum. Some method is necessary 
to carry away the moisture as it evaporates from 
the wood, and this means is supplied by constant 
running of the vacuum pumps which draws the 
vapor from the retort as fast as it appears. 

The moisture in the center of the wood is the 
part that is the most difficult to remove by the old 
practice, so we give this attention first. By heat- 
ing under steam pressure the wood is brought to a 
temperature approximately 240 degrees Fahrenheit 
without setting up surface drying. Immediately 
our heating period is over we drop the surface 
temperature to 212 degrees by blowing off steam, 
and we further drop these temperatures by the use 
of vacuum to a point of 75 degrees to 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Other things being equal, wood cools as slowly 
as it heats. We therefore set up a condition where 
we have a higher temperature in the center of the 
wood than at the surface. This causes a pressure 
of vapor from the center outward thru the pores 
of wood. As the higher temperature vapors push 
out over the cooler surfaces, assisted by the pull of 
the vacuum, this vapor has a tendency to slightly 
condense, which keeps the outside surface or all 
portions of the wood at an even degree of moisture 
thru the drying period, which gives even shrinkage 
and no deleterious effects. If we do not dry from 
the inside out, we dry the wood equally thruout, 
as has been shown by test borings from various 
locations of a cross section. Because of drying 
under vacuum we have all elements always under 
control, and we have the temperature at or above 
boiling point, and secure the result of quick evap- 
oration just as subjecting a gallon of water at 
100 degrees under a vacuum pump pulling a 28-inch 
vacuum. The water would vaporize in a few min- 
utes, but if the same water were standing in the 
atmosphere at 100 degrees Fahrenheit it would 
require weeks to vaporize. 


Quick Evaporation Obtained 

The present practice of drying lumber starts with 
a low temperature, slowly heats the wood, and 
still more slowly evaporates the moisture from the 
surface as it is absorbed from the center fiber 
to fiber. The vacuum process reverses this order. 
The wood is first subjected to the highest tempera- 
ture and quickly heated thruout. We then drop 
our surface temperature and obtain the result of 
the heat pushing the moisture from the center out- 
ward and by the pull of the vacuum pump we are 
constantly removing the vapor thru the pores of the 
wood from the inside outward’ or drying the wood 
inside out. We obtain quick evaporation instead 
of slow to the extent of drying the wood in one- 
fifteenth to one-twentieth of the usual time of 
kiln drying without the months of air drying, 
and we are able to take green lumber from the saw 
and thoroly dry 1-inch lumber and have it in per- 
fect condition in twenty-four hours. I appreciate 
that to the ones experienced in the art of lumber 











Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 








;-ereruns manufacturers and factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 
We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our ‘‘Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. _We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 

















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 








MICHIGAN 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH, 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *y Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 


Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 
































REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 17 
| peter E-M 


M 4-4'No. 2 Com. & Better 50M 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
M 4-4 No. 2 Common 715M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 
M 5-4 No. 2Com. & Better 25 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
M 6-4 No. 
M 6-4 No 

















. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
. 2 Common Write for Quotations. 


WON PLATEN - FOX co. 
17 bree ee ich 1329 Peoples Gas Bldg. 17 
MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


usi: the classified department. If you want 
ay? FS oo to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
“Wanted and For Sale Department’”’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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View when folded up out of way | 


joni 
Make This Profit 


Other dealers are turning an 
extra profit by selling cus- 
tomers who would save 
space the 


Bessler 
Movable Stairway. 


No doubt there are people in your 
community who would like to make 
sleeping rooms out of attics, work- 
rooms above garages or replace 
stationary stairways in order to 
gain space. You carry no stock. 


Write for our dealer sales plans. 


The Bessler Movable 


akron, on10 Stairway Co. 











Farmers Are 
:, Busy Men, 


these days but they 
are always anxious 
to learn of ways in 
which they can save 
money. That’s why 
so many of them are interested in a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


One of these in your yard will suggest to 
them bringing in their corn, oats, rye, buck- 
wheat, etc., to be ground. Some of them 
will want to buy a mill to takehome. Either 
way you make a good profit. 





Get full particulars today. 
P.O. Box 461 








| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.ra. 








ADVERTISE NOW 


among yourtrade by using our leather special- 
ties, which create friendship and good will. 

Appropriate for Conventions, Banquets, 
Souvenirs, etc. 


Pocket- 
Books, 


Bill-Folds, 


ae e 
ds Youd fh Le oi 


Memo 


Cases, 
Key 


Cases, etc. 








Let us quote prices by mail. 


The Beach Leather Company 


28 Years Experience. COSHOCTON, OHIO 











Bartley 


PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


Direct Steam and Belt Driven 


William Bartley & Sons, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 























drying as now used in commercial practice the 
above statement is unbelievable. But after sev- 
eral years of gathering data and evolving the 
theory, thru the courtesy of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad, extended by J. H. Water- 
man, the first tests were made at their experimental 








NO DEMURRAGE ON EMBARGOED CARS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—In a formal 
opinion handed down in Docket No. 11,881— 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Director General 
As Agent, Alabama & Mississippi Railroad Co. 
et al.—Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission holds that demurrage and recon- 
signment charges assessed on carload shipments 
of lumber reconsigned at Meridian, Miss., and at 
Jackson and Chattanooga, Tenn., were illegal. 
Reparation will be awarded when the amount 
due is determined under Rule 5. This report in- 
cludes also a second complaint filed by the same 
company. 

The lumber was loaded at mills in Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Texas. Most of the 
shipments were placed in transit before being 
sold, and complainant did not know the ultimate 
destination at the time they started. Subse- 
quent to arrival at reconsigning point the lum- 
ber was sold to purchasers in Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, West Virginia, Ohio, Indi- 
ana and New York, and orders were transmitted 
to defendants directing reconsignment to these 
points. 

These orders defendants either refused to ac- 
cept or did not execute immediately, because 
embargoes were in effect against the points of 
destination, from the original points of ship- 


ment, and from the reconsigning points when | 


the shipments originated. Demurrage was as- 
sessed for the resulting detention of cars. Divi- 
sion 2 calls attention to the fact that the com- 
mission has repeatedly held that when tariffs 
contain no restriction against reconsignment to 
embargoed points demurrage charges may not 
be assessed for the car detention resulting from 
them, 

Division 2 says in part: 

Defendants admit that demurrage should not be 
assessed if the final destinations were not under 
embargo when the shipments left the point of 
origin, but contend that if the points of final desti- 
nation were under embargo at the time the ship- 
ments started and at the time of reconsignment 
the carriers are no more required to reconsign to 
such points than to accept the shipments at the 
points of origin. The right to refuse shipments 
temporarily for good cause by the establishment of 
embargoes, which are not required to be filed with 
us, is recognized. The right to reconsign depends 
entirely upon the construction of rules, which are 
required to be filed in the same manner as rates, 
and if the carriers do not restrict such rules to the 
extent of their capacity to perform the service, 
the shipper can not be held liable for the detention 
of cars when it is not directly responsible for such 
detention and can not abate the cause thereof, as 
in the case of an embargo, which is a disability of 
the carrier. 


ROADS DISAGREE ON DIVISIONS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—In a tenta- 
tive report in Docket No. 12,962—S. A. Foster 
Lumber Co. vs. Valley & Siletz Railroad Co. 
et al.—Examiner J. A. McQuillan recommends 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission find 
that rates on lumber and forest products in ear- 
loads from points on the Valley & Siletz rail- 
road to eastern destinations be found not un- 
reasonable, but unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceed the Coast-group basis of rates 
to the same destinations, and that the undue 
prejudice be ordered removed. The examiner 
recommends that rates to Portland, Ore., for 
export, and to California points be found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

The Southern Pacific, with which the Valley 
& Siletz connects at Crisp, Ore., 7.6 miles from 
complainant’s mill at Foster, Ore., has indicated 
its willingness to put the Coast-group rates into 
effect and has negotiated for their publication. 
It has not been successful because it is unwill- 
ing to allow any greater division than 4 cents 
to the Valley & Siletz road, which in turn is 
unwilling to take less than 5 cents. This fail- 
ure to agree explains the recently-established 


plant at Galesburg, Ill. In concluding let me say 
that the first time I opened the retort and found 
I had perfect and dry lumber which had been put 
in green a few hours before, I believe I appre 
ciated the feeling Christopher Columbus must have 
had when he first sighted the West Indies. 





joint rates from Valley & Siletz stations to east- 
ern destinations of 1 cent over the Coast-group 
rates. 

The examiner states that if the two roads con- 
tinue unable to agree on the division of trans- 
continental rates an appropriate proceeding 


should be instituted before the commission. He 
calls attention to the fact that complainant 
constructed a mill costing $450,000, with an 
average capacity of 100,000 to 125,000 board 
feet a day and at present has ready for ship- 
ment, about 300 cars of cut timber. The com- 
pany controls about 200,000,000 feet of standing 
timber. 


CUT WEST SIDE HARDWOOD RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Fourth Section 
Order No. 8,150—Hardwood Lumber and Forest 
Products from Southwestern Territory—has 
vacated and set aside its order No. 8,147 deny- 
ing the application of F. A. Leland for permis- 
sion to reduce rates on hardwood lumber and 
other articles of the same group from points 
west of the Mississippi River to territory em- 
braced in the hardwood decision, In this new 
order permission is granted the carriers west 
of the river to reduce rates on hardwood from 
that territory to points in Illinois, Central 
Freight Association territory, and New England 
territory, to comply with the commission’s re- 
port in the hardwood case, without observing 
the long and short haul provision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 


Effective Date on New Pine Rates 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


St. Louis, Mo., March 30.—It was learned 
here today from an authoritative source that the 
new rates on southern pine from the South- 
west will become effective April 15. 


PROTEST HIGH TERMINAL CHARGES 


New ORLEANS, La., March 27.—A committee 
named by the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce to investigate switching and other charges 
imposed by the New Orleans public belt rail- 
road, a municipally owned facility, gave its 
first hearing to complainants last Wednesday. 

Managing Director C. E. Dobson of the 
Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association testi- 
fied that the belt charge of $7 a car for switch- 
ing amounts roughly to 50 cents a thousand feet, 
frequently enough to wipe out the profit margin. 
High demurrage charges and the ‘‘ constructive 
placement’’ scheme pile up the costs, with the 
result that export lumber is frequently diverted 
to other ports. Mr. Dobson’s testimony was 
corroborated by J. F. Guenther, of the firm of 
T. Hofman Olsen. George Merkel, secretary to 
the investigating committee, said he had been 
informed that the American Pitch Pine Export 
Co., with headquarters in New Orleans, routed 
its export shipments by other ports when possi- 
ble, to avoid the high charges here. 

J. R. Westerfield, of the A. J. Higgins Lum- 
ber & Export Co., testified that it cost his cum- 
pany $23.50 in switching charges on a single 
car moving from its plant just beyond Carroll- 
ton to the Calliope Street wharves. ‘‘As a re- 
sult of excessive switching charges,’’ he said, 
‘four switching movement has fallen off 85 per- 
cent. We find it cheaper to truck to the docks 
than to switch over the rail lines.’’ 

Carl F, Speh, secretary of the Turpentine & 
Rosin Producers’ Association, and 8S. J. Lam- 
bert, of the Gillican-Chipley Co., declared the 
belt charges a detriment to the movement of 
export naval stores thru New Orleans. Mr. 
Speh said also that 75 percent of the naval stores 
assembled on the yards at the new basin is 
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drayed to the river front to escape the belting 
charge. Mr. Lambert testified that it costs the 
Gillican-Chipley Co. as high as $31.50 a car 
to move naval stores from its plant at Westwego 
to the docks. 

Tho the belt commission was asked to partici- 
pate in the hearings and two of its members 
were appointed to the committee, it ignored the 
invitation. At an executive meeting held last 
week, the commission adopted a declaration that 
it was answerable to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission only. 


ASKS REFUND ON SHINGLE SHIPMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—The J. G. 
Noll Lumber Co. has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a complaint against the 
Union Pacific Railway Co. et al., seeking $60.43 
reparation, with interest from July 15, 1920, 
on account of a shipment of shingles from the 
M & M Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash., to Tasco 
and Studley, Kan. Charges were based on 110,- 
00 pounds at 65 cents a hundred pounds, plus 
a 3-percent war tax. The agent of carrier at 
Tasco assessed charges on this basis, and the 
agent at Studley did likewise. In all $1,472.90 
was collected. It later developed that the actual 


an abundance of evidence in support of the ap- 
plication for a revision of freight rates which 
would give Oregon and Washington mills an 
even break with competitors in this market. 
The hearings were attended by a number of 
attorneys for California and Inland Empire 
lumber interests and railroads. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—The Interstafe 
Commerce Commission has issued orders permit- 
ting the Southern Pine Association and the board 
of railroad commissioners of South Dakota to in- 
tervene in Docket No. 13,314—West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
Railway Co. et al. 


reconsideration and at 
complainant’s request, has issued an order dis- 
missing Docket No. 13,270—Joseph W. Cottrell 
Lumber Co. vs. Director’ General, as agent Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. 


The Gadsden Lumber Co. has filed with the 
commission a complaint against the Apalachicola 
Northern Railroad Co. et al. asking $318.88 repa- 
ration, or such other sum as the commission may 
find due, on a carload of lumber shipped from 
Juniper, Fla., to Savannah, Ga., which should have 
been consigned to the Seaboard Air Line but was 


The commission, upon 
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The above illustration shows how an automobile has been converted into a wood saw. The ma- 


chine is being used in Wisconsin to cut cordwood into stove lengths. 


The idea has been applied 


by lumbermen occasionally and it is possible that eventually some plan will be evolved whereby 


the use of such a machine will be increased. 


For example, a cut-off saw operated by a light 


car might prove advantageous in a large yard, where it could easily be moved from time to 
time to where damaged stock needed trimming 





weight was less than one-half and overcharges 
aggregating $1,142.47 were claimed, defendant 
refunding $1,081.64, leaving $60.43 still due. 
Complainant insists on the latter amount being 
paid with interest. 


OREGON MILLS’ MARKET RESTRICTED 


PoRTLAND, OrE., March 25.—Testimony in- 
tended to show that the railroads are given 
freight rates on lumber into the southwestern 
States that favor manufacturers in California 
and the Inland Empire and are discriminatory 
against manufacturers in western Oregon was 
presented in statistical form at a series of hear- 
ings here this week before Examiner S. P. Hill- 
yer of the Interstate Commerce Commission. H. 
N. Proebstel, traffic manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in his statis- 
ties showed a falling off of 31.8 percent in the 
volume of lumber shipments from 119 identical 
mills of the association during the twelve months 
following August, 1920, when the new rate went 
into effect, and the 12-month period preceding 
that date. The territory covered by Mr. Proeb- 
stel’s survey includes seven southwestern States 
with a combined population of 13,000,000, using 
an average of 300 board feet of lumber per 
capita. He contended that shipments of lumber 
into the southwestern territory amounted to ap- 
proximately one-tenth the entire consumption 
of lumber in the United States. Teal, Minor 
& Winfree, counsel for the West Coast associa- 
tion, stated that they are prepared to present 





mishandled thru an error not having been cor- 
rected at River Junction, Fla., as directed, caus- 
ing additional freight charges of $98.88 and de- 
murrage of $220 to accrue. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


Bulletin No. 957, by Perley Spaulding, of the 
Government scientific department, has just been 
published. It deals with white pine blister rust. 
Mr. Spaulding has worked on this matter fif- 
teen years, and has studied many phases of the 
disease which now threatens the life of the white 
pines in all parts of America. 

The rust is a fungus. It was believed to 
have entered America from Europe, and per- 
haps from Asia, and during the many years 
since it came to us it has found its way to the 
principal regions of our country. It attacks 
white pine, but apparently it does not have 
any effect on pitch pine. It was long ago prey- 
ing on New England pine, passed west to New 
York and Pennsylvania; entered the Lake 
States, made its evil and fatal pilgrimage to the 
far West and brought disease on the fine white 
pines of the new country in the West. Its agent 
of transportation is the gooseberry and cur- 
rent bush. It is believed that it can not fasten 
its grip on a pine tree without first attacking 
the gooseberry or currant. It travels from the 
pines to the gooseberries, and then from the 
berries back to the pines. It is now scattered 
all the way from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and the plague does not seem to be running its 
course. It kills the trees. 
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Protecting the Public Against Deception in Lumber Grades and Tallies 


(Concluded from page 44) 


legally to go on record in declaring that it stands 
for certain things and certain principles. It could 
adopt such a standard of business ethics as would 
have immediate effect, giving it wide publicity in 
the public press, in magazines of wide circulation, 
thru the lumber journals, to reach every dealer 
in* the United States, stating that beginning on a 
certain date, there will be found in every car of 
lumber shipped by a member of this association 
evidence of the exact contents in feet. Second, that 
the lumber be branded, not as individuals but in 
the name of the Southern Pine Association, each 
mill having a number to be branded on the board 
or the bundle, and the grade marked. ‘This is 
feasible and practicable and can be done at a very 
small cost, so small as compared with your loss 
in not doing so as to be too insignificant for com- 
parison. 

Then what would this do to those outside of 
your associations? Can you not see that by ad- 
vertising in that way a certificate or guaranty of 
the Southern Pine Association would be almost 
priceless, and you could have your association 
rules so as to virtually compel all to belong to 
your association in order to obtain the privilege 
of using the license or certificate of membership 
in the association, to enable them to advise the 
public that they have subscribed to the rules and 
regulations governing clean, honest, business 
ethics. 


Win Buyer’s Confidence and Extend Market 


In this way you could solicit and, I am sure, 
would be met half way by the reputable retailers 
of the United States, and they in turn would be 
compelled thru their various associations to sell 
your product carrying with it a guaranty of full 
measurement and requisite quality for the grade 
invoiced as made by your association. This would 
be an insurance policy to all buyers that the South- 
ern Pine Association stood for giving full footage, 
proper grade, and service. On any question of dis- 
pute, the customer would know that he could have 
a licensed association inspector test it, whether 
shipped direct to a retailer, to an industrial plant, 
or even by the retailer to the contractor. 

Reach the public. Satisfy the public with a rea- 
sonable guaranty. Do you not see that in this way 
you would have the backing of all reputable con- 
tractors in the United States; of all the reputable 
architects, who would naturally be influenced to 
specify southern pine because in so specifying they 
would know that with it would go a guaranty of 
this great association? How quickly you would 
stamp out any association, body of men or indi- 
viduals who would try to stand between you, as 
the manufacturer, and the retailer, industrial con- 
cern and ultimate consumer! Do you not see that 
this would promptly bring the large consumer and 
retailer to you, no matter what the distance? 
There would be established a mutual interest 
against the common enemy who is using his office 
to steal from the manufacturer and retailer and 
from the ultimate consumer, the public. 

Associations will be criticized, and justly so, by 
the Government when they are not doing what 
they should to protect the public. In my opinion, 
when our associations do things legally that pro- 
tect the public the Government will receive such 
acts in a kindly way, and should and will have less 
suspicion of the activities of the associations and 
will put in the scale and carefully weigh what the 
association is doing and give full credit to it for 
what it is doing really to protect the public inter- 
est. Such action would also cultivate public favor- 
able comment and is to be preferred to standing 
idly by and allowing public opinion to crystallize 
against our industry. 


Insurance Is Worth Better Price for Product 


As an association you could handle this with 
printers’ ink, sending your message to every presi- 
dent, general manager and purchasing agent in 
the country, inquiring if they are positive that they 
are getting the lumber they are buying; if they are 
measuring the lumber as it is received; if they are 
positive they have an accurate system of doing so; 
if they have experienced men doing the work, 
and if they are thoroly convinced that they are get- 
ting the grade or grades they are paying for. Then 
go on and state that you ask these questions for 
the following reasons: That it has come to your 
notice that certain elements in the trade have been 
practicing the following, and then relate some in- 
stances. 

Then state that any lumber obtained thru the 
members of your association would serve as a 
guaranty that they would get exactly what they 
paid for in the way of quantity and quality and 
uniform working to standard sizes; that if they 
should get a shipment which did not conform to 
these standards they would have the privilege of 


writing the secretary of your association for a 
licensed inspector, a man of authority and expe- 
rience, who would give them full justice. 


Do you not think the buyers would willingly pay 
a little more, as they certainly must, for insurance? 


It is with a great deal of pleasure that I notice 
in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the report 
of a conference with Secretary Hoover. He is to 
speak before the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association next week. Knowing what he stands 
for in business, what he has helped other indus- 
tries to accomplish, I feel that the lumber industry, 
at his hands, will receive liberal and valuable as- 
sistance, provided we attempt to set our own house 
in order and show him that we have analyzed our 
own troubles, and surely it is the honorable thing 
to do, if we offer some helpful suggestions to his 
department to protect the public. 


Must Cut Away Unnecessary Brokerage 


I can tell you of many concerns with practically 
no capital, in many cases, not a tenth of the capital 
of some of you manufacturers, who have made 
more than double what you manufacturers have 
made, and who have but two or three rooms in an 
office building, subject to none of the trials and 
tribulations of the average manufacturer. Now 
the question is, do such interests stimulate or in- 
crease the use of lumber? I say no. Therefore, 
they can not increase your volume of business. Do 
they help the consumer of lumber? No. Do they 
initiate anything to help lumber? No. In fact, 
they have no interest, as has the manufacturer, in 
timber which may not be manufactured for twenty 
five years, even in conserving its value. They have 
no cost compared with the retailer who has a yard, 
plant, transportation machinery, taxes, capital in- 
vested, and who is a citizen of more or less stand- 
ing in the larger cities, helpful in public questions 
affecting the industry of which he is a part. 


Should Devise Better Marketing Methods 


There should be every means taken to have ap 
pointed a committee of broadgaged, active men of 
this association to meet a committee of the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
various State committees, to work out some plan 
to codrdinate the thoughts I have given you to- 
day. They are not theoretical. They are absolutely 
sound, workable and easy to accomplish if you but 
will. 

As time goes on history repeats itself in changed 
conditions, and changed machinery must be in- 
stalled to meet these changed conditions. The lum- 
ber trade has been more backward than any other 
great industry in really protecting the public and 
properly merchandising its product. Let the in- 
dustry come out squarely in meeting the present 
phases of the growing evil above referred to. Let 
it stand for ideals and put in motion machinery 
that will compel the carrying out of its ideals in 
all branches of industry, as what affects one 
branch affects more or less all other branches. 
There is no question about it. 


Public Willingly Pays for Quality 


It is my best judgment that price elevations fol- 
low in the wake of public confidence in any product 
once it has been firmly established. The innumer- 
able uses for which every grade of southern pine 
lumber may be safely recommended offer us every 
inducement to think of higher standards and safely 
establish them above any reasonable criticism. 
When the public mind has come to believe in our 
goods and has confidence in them, the prices we 
ask for our lumber based on honest grades and 
measurement will not be questioned so much as 
they will be interpreted as more nearly commen- 
surate with the quality of the product and the 
service rendered. 


HYMENEAL 


GRIGGS-FISKEN.—Announcement of the en- 
gagement of Everett Griggs, II., of Tacoma, 
Wash., and St. Paul, Minn., to Miss Mary Lee 
Fisken, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Fisken, of Seattle, was made in Tacoma last 
week. Mr. Griggs is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Milton Griggs, of St. Paul, and a nephew of 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma. He has 
made his home in Tacoma since his return from 
overseas service as captain of artillery. He is 4 
graduate of Yale University. Miss Fisken has 
just returned from a tour of the Orient which 
she made with her parents. She was educated 
in Seattle and New York, and her family is one 
of the best known in the former city. No date 
has been announced for the wedding. 
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THE PLACE TO GO 


They brought him in with a bullet-hole; 
It wasn’t no wound of war, : 
But a low-down sneak with a low-down soul 
Let loose with a .44; 
And he got Old Bill when his hand was slow, 
Like it gits when you’re sixty-five or so. 


They ’phoned to town, and a doctor come, 
And he looked Bill thru and thru, 

And he said, ‘‘Any water? Git me some— 
But there ain’t much I kin do. 

He’ll maybe last till the break of dawn, 

But this good, old boy is passin’ on.’’ 


Well, a few went out and hung the sneak 
And a few just stood around, 
And then we heard the old boy speak, 
And it sure was a pleasant sound 
When we heard him say to the doe, ‘‘ Like hell— 
But there’s just one thing that will make me 
well: / 


‘To git my feet on the good gray rock, 
My face to the good blue sky— 
Well, you give me that and I’ll need no doe, 
Fer I ain’t a-goin’ to die; 
You must git me back to the mountain trail 
And let me sniff of a mountain gale. 


‘*You must git me back to my home and hills, 
You must take me out of this; 

Let me feel some mountain air in my gills— 
That’s the only thing I miss.’’ 

Well, the doctor said it would kill the man, 

But packin’ his duffle wo began. 


And we took him up where the wind was cold, 
To the place where the snow still hung; 

He was shot clear thru, he was gray and old, 
But his heart just sung and sung. 

Yet the doe spoke true. On a Sunday night 

He just blew out like a lantern light. 


Yet I always think ’twas the way to do, 
Whatever the doctors say; 
For he loved the hills we took him to, 
And up there he passed away. 
And : guess when you’re thru with the life be- 
Ow 
In the land you love is the place to go. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 


It seems to take the Irish stew a long time to 
cool, 


Mr. Hughes seems to be the man who put the 
‘*no’? in Genoa. 

The jazz musicians of Paris threaten to strike. 
If only ours would! 


About the unhappiest day for women will be 
the day she becomes man’s ‘‘ equal.’?’ 

Americans certainly have a land of their own. 
They roll their own and bring their own. 


Personally we don’t believe any beauty hints 
are ever going to solve the immigration problem. 
_ Two Chicago aldermen started to beat each 
other up, but the spectators interfered, darn it. 

A Chicago man shot three women and him- 
self; but the score in Chicago is still 7,789 to 22 
in favor of the wimmen. 


There is a new reason for not allowing your- 
self to get a cold on your chest: The duty on 
flaxseed has been doubled. 


Now the radio has been installed in the club 
car of a Chicago-Minneapolis train. Great 
heavens, is there no escape? 

_ Chicago taxes are 42 percent higher this year; 
if you had paid Chicago taxes last year you 
wouldn’t think it was possible. 

A 17-year-old millionaire wants to go to work, 
and they are going to let him. Detroit and 
Pittsburgh papers please copy. 

You’ve got to take off your hat to Kentucky 
a8 a progressive State: Kentucky was making 
moonshine years before it was necessary. 


The woman’s ticket, with all women candi- 
dates, ran third at Sabula, Iowa. Even the 
short skirts don’t seem to help. 


Wasteful methods of coal-selling are said to 
cause a loss of half a billion dollars a year; but 
no coalman ever wasted any of it selling coal 
to us. 


The wife of the mayor of Chicago was robbed 
on an ocean liner. We suppose it was in the a la 
carte restaurant, but we don’t know what she 
ordered. 


Rabbi Wise has been roasting the women for 
the clothes they wear—or; rather, that they 
don’t. He may be a rabbi, but we doubt whether 
he is wise. 


It is all right to roast John Bull, but if he 
says anything about those old State bonds let’s 
hope we can think of something quick to change 
the subject. 


According to a proposed Chicago ordinance, 
women can’t smoke any more. But of course 
girls who work in offices will still be permitted 
to breathe it. 


But, speaking of the fact that the wife of the 
mayor of Chicago was robbed on an ocean liner, 
why go abroad to be robbed? Why not patron- 
ize home trade? 


Mr. Harding says he will take no part in the 
congressional campaign, which is no more than 
fair, as the Democrats took no part in the last 
presidential one. 


The Chicago Tribune says that red paraders 
in Mexico ‘‘killed and wounded’’ sixteen peo- 
ple. It was bad enough to kill them, without 
wounding them, too. 


Capt. Amundsen will keep in touch with 
Washington every day by radio while on his 
Arctic expedition. You’ve got to admit it, base- 
ball is a wonderful game. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—While we were not due 
here until Monday, we ‘‘Sundayed’’ here—be- 
cause we would much rather spend a Sunday 
in Elizabeth than we would in New York. Of 
course, thanks to Rev. Mr. Volstead, New York 
is a better place in which to Sunday than it 
used to be, but the country no more than gets 
rid of whiskey when along comes jazz. It has 
been well said that life is just one ete. 





TORRINGTON, CONN.—Here you are in the 
southern fringe of the Berkshires—in fact a 
Torrington manufacturer told us that he be- 
lieved the thing more than any other thing that 
persuaded him to locate in Torrington was the 
scenery. In the old days when a chamber. of 
commerce was a mere factory-grabbing proposi- 
tion, who ever thought of showing a manufac- 
turer the scenery? Sometimes a stranger has 
to show us our natural advantages. 





NorTHAMPTON, Mass.—This is Vice Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s town; and we use the possessive 
advisedly, for it-certainly is. Everybody likes 
and admires the Coolidges and speaks proudly 
of knowing them. This is the site of Smith 
College, and we didn’t see a flopping golosh 
in the town—showing that we westerners who 
send our daughters East to finishing school do 
get something for our money after all. 
Northampton is one of those prosperous looking 
towns that look not only as if they had money 
but as if they had had it a long time. We shared 
the program with Congressman Begg, of San- 
dusky, Ohio, who impressed us as about the best 
chamber of commerce orator we had heard, and 
we hear ’em about every night. 





AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—Harold Schotte led the 
Kiwanis Club singers tonight, and presented the 
regrets of his dad, who has been a faithful mem- 
ber of Paul Collier’s association ever since we 
ean remember, but who was on the Coast with 
the lumbermen’s junket this particular night. 
So we missed him, much to our regret. 
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If You Don’t Sell 


» Larite Flooring ”’ 


youre overlooking a good 
chance to profit, Mr. Dealer. 
These days shrewd dealers are 
taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to turn an extra profit. 


Many dealers find “Larite” sells 
better than hardwood flooring. 
Remember it’s noted for its 
dense grain and therefore long 
wearing qualities—its even mill- 
ing and good assortment of 
lengths — all of which are big 
factors in winning sales. Let us 
mix some “Larite” in your next 
car of 
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A Definition of Millwork 


C. B. Harman, the efficient and alert secretary 
of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has written to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 


Referring to your Feb. 25 issue, page 44, on the 
subject of “A Blanket Bid Problem,” I am _ send- 
ing you two copies of our “Definition of Millwork.” 
with estimate and contract forms attached and, if 
you will send one copy to the party in question it 
_— be of some service, or at least information, to 

m,. 

As far as we are informed, our “Definition of 
Millwork” is the only thing of the kind officially 
adopted by any millwork association in the United 
States and, unless we are misinformed, our esti- 
mate and contract forms occupy the same position. 

If the party in question had submitted his esti- 
mate on one of our estimate and contract forms it 
would not be necessary for him to furnish the 
“bird cages” if they did not appear under the 
“Carpenter Specifications.” 

We must also suggest that the writer, as secre- 
tary of our association, is authorized to pass on 
and render decisions regarding such subjects or 
difficulties as suggested by the gentleman. 

The original inquiry came from an eastern com- 
pany and, so far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was able to ascertain, there was no definition of 
millwork which could be termed such in a legal 
sense. Therefore the information from Mr. Har- 
man is particularly timely. The ‘Definition of 
Millwork” of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association is as follows: 


Millwork is considered to be that portion of 
wood building material only, shown and specified 
for the construction of buildings, as is usually 
made in a sash, door and millwork factory, clearly 
detailed to scale of not Jess than % inches to the 
foot, and does not include anything in the way of 
rough or dressed framing lumber, flooring, ceiling, 
siding, grounds, furring, lath, shingles; no hard- 
ware of any nature, except sash pulleys and sash 
weights and cords for check rail windows: no com- 
position work of any nature, except column caps, 
unless forming a part of and attached to some 
piece of millwork on to which it must be fixed at 
the shop, nor anything else of any nature not made 
of dressed, finished lumber. 

The doors, transoms, side lights, windows, sash, 
blinds, balusters, columns, brackets, pedestals, 
newels, mantels, medicine cabinets and panel 
wainscoting are furnished, made and put together, 
but never cut net, nor made to exact fit or exact 
size, sufficient wood being left to permit of fitting 
by the contractor or builder at the building. Panel 
wainscoting is usually furnished in sections. 

Frames, jambs, colonnades, inside trim, seats, 
cupboards, sideboards, bookcases, china closets etc. 
are always furnished knocked down, except when 
plainly specified and ordered otherwise. 

Inside and outside finish of all kinds and mold- 
ings are always run and furnished in lineal feet 
unless plainly specified and ordered otherwise. 


Millwork Furnished for Stairs 


Stairs are made and furnished knocked down and 
- follows unless otherwise agreed and contracted 
or: 

The newels are put together, not housed. and left 
es long to be cut to proper length by the 
yulider, 

The balusters, furnished and left sufficiently long 
to be cut to proper length by the builder. 

The strings, furnished, housed when so detailed, 
and left a little long for fitting by the builder. 

The rail, furnished in proper length but not cut 
exact, being left sufficiently long for fitting by the 
builder. No rail screws furnished nor any con- 
nections made for same, 

The crooks, ramps, easements and turns are 
furnished in proper lengths but not cut exact. be- 
ing left sufficiently long for fitting by the builder. 
No rail screws furnished nor any connection made 
for same. 

The treads, worked and cut to exact sizes and 
nosing put on when so shown, but never dovetailed 
for balusters. 

The risers, worked and cut to exact size. 

The well hole trim and wall base .not cut to 
= other trim and molding furnished in lineal 
eet. 

_ The wedges and blocks, in proper quantity and 
size. 

The panel work, as shown in sections put to- 
gether, but not cut exact, sufficient wood being left 
for proper fitting by the builder. 


The standard form of estimate of the Southern 
Sash, Door and Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lists ninety-eight separate and individual 
items of millwork and provides blank spaces so 
that others may be written in. It very clearly 
states that nothing will be furnished which is not 
included in the estimate. Also it provides space 


for terms of payment, a very important provision 
of such an estimate. 


(@eie@eeaaaaeeaen. 


Trade Conditions and Outlook 
A slight increase in orders has been reported 
during the past week by sash and door manufac- 
Business is still very 


turers of Tacoma, Wash. 





quiet, but the mills are booked for a long time 
ahead and are not concerned over the situation 
at present. It is not believed that the increase 
noted presages any immediate increase in the de- 
mand until building conditions are more settled 
in the middle West. Some business for the At- 
lantic coast has been shipped by water this week. 

The demand for inside doors at sash and door 
plants in the Merrill (Wis.) district is being ac- 
companied now by inquiries for outside doors and 
also by inquiries and orders for garage doors of 
the “auto” design, 4 feet, 8 inches by 2 inches 
with three upright panels and six lights, the doors 
always going in pairs. There is also a good de- 
mand for sash. For the eastern territory top sash 
are most usually ordered, divided into six or nine 
lights, ranging from 20x20 to 40x24 inches, 1% 
inches thick. ; 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) situation 
is good and estimates being made indicate a vol- 
ume of city trade in the next six months that will 
keep local plants fairly busy. Country business is 
slow as yet and yards are not accumulating stock. 
Prices are firm, with an early advance expected. 

More activity is reported among the mills of 
Columbus, Ohio. Manufacturers of millwork, doors 
and sash are having a better run of business and 
all are fairly busy with their present forces. Figur- 
ing on new construction is brisk and prospects are 
brighter. Indications point to a very active home 
building season in Columbus and suburbs. Prices 
are still rather low, and the margin is small. 

The amount of house construction and other 
work at Buffalo, N. Y., has shown much increase 
this month and the mills and door factories have 
a satisfactory amount of work on hand. Builders 
are talking less than formerly of looking for lower 
prices, and there is not so many threats made 
of striking on the part of building workers. 

Sales managers of Kansas City (Mo.) plants 
report that the volume of business in specials is 
growing and that demand for yard stock is very 
good. Prices show no change. More business is 
coming from country yards than was expected, and 
the inquiry is good. Plants are running on an 
8-hour schedule now, but much of an increase in 
orders will necessitate lengthening the working 
day. 

There is every indication of Baltimore (Md.) 
construction proceeding on an exceptionally large 
scale, and the requirements in the way of sash and 
doors will be accordingly large. 

Sash and millwork plants at San Francisco, 
Calif., have about all the business they can take 
care of, with a big building demand coming on. 
Factories in the Bay counties have a good volume 
of business offering and are even filling orders for 
Los Angeles. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills have a pretty 
good demand and are maintaining prices. The 
market on sash and door cut stock is in good shape. 

Leo H. Atwood, for many years secretary and 
treasurer of the Fifield Lumber Co. of Janesville, 
Wis., and John FE. Koeberl, mill superintendent 
since 1913, have purchased the millwork manufac- 
turing division of that concern, and are organizing 
a corporation under the name of Bower City Mill- 
work Co. 

The Smith Bros, & Kuehl plant at Merrill, Wis., 
manufacturing interior finish, sash, cabinet work 
and packing cases, is undergoing a general develop- 
ment. The factory is to be enlarged into 2-story 
and basement, 28x100 feet; a new office building, 
two stories in height is to be built, the upper floor 
to be used for a carpenter shop. A third improve- 
ment is the building of a 2-story storage shed, 
24x100 feet. In addition to manufacturing, the 
company does a general retail business in building 
materials, 


The Window Glass Situation 


Sales are reported still comparatively slow in 
the window glass field. An observer in close touch 
with the situation says that if every distributer 
and every retailer were to order only sufficient 
window glass to place a normal supply in his 
warehouse or store, all surplus.glass in the coun- 
try would disappear. He is also of the opinion that 
demand thru the summer will tax the ability of 
most distributers to meet. Popular sizes, he be- 
lieves, will be scarce. It is known that several 
distributers, sensing the situation from present 
reports and past experience, are placing in ware- 
house much larger quantities of glass than they 
carried in 1921. The great bulk of buying, how- 
ever, is for immediate demand, which is not very 
large. Factories, both hand and machine oper- 
ated, maintain previous activity. It is believed 
that more glass is being shipped out now than was 
the case early in February shortly after the present 
fire of the hand plants began. Shipments, however, 
average much below actual production. 
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Tractor Breaks Roads 


In the North it is by no means an easy task to 
break out roads over which to haul logs. There- 
fore the experience of E. C. Underwood, of New- 


berry, Mich., in turning a Monarch tractor into a 
road making machine, is very interesting. On this 
subject Mr. Underwood had the following to say: 

“With reference to the road breaking equipment 
that we put on our tractor, will say that it worked 








SO STEES ; } 


The Above Iilustration Gives Some Idea of the 
Depth and Character of the Snow Where the 
Monarch Tractor of E. C. Underwood Was 
Employed to Break Out Roads 





out to perfection and will do more work in one day 
smashing down snow in soft, swampy places than 
fifty men could do. 

“We took 2x9-inch hard maple and cut pieces 
two feet long, let them project 1 inch on the 
inside and 11 inches on the outside, took off the 
nose pieces and fastened them on the track with 
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Breaking Out a Road With the Aid of a Mon- 
arch Tractor 


four %-inch bolts and put two %-inch bolts, 9 
inches long, thru the pieces sideways. 

“We used the machine on roads which neither 
man nor horse could possibly get over and have 
run it over a hundred miles and broke only two 
wooden snow shoes. On a large operation the 
snow shoe attachment and the road making are 
worth many dollars.” 


Spark Too Far Advanced 


There is a knock in the engine of our truck. 
We took the engine down and put in new bush- 
ings, new pins, new rings, and new valves, and 
tightened the connecting-rods and main bearings. 
When the spark is advanced a clicking sound is 
heard, but with the spark retarded the engine 
knocks. The knock is not as noticeable when the 






spark is advanced, but retarding the spark it 
makes the engine very hot and it has not the 
power that it has when advanced. 

The lights are connected with the magneto and 
sometimes with the lights on and the spark fully 
retarded, the engine does not knock. It will run 
smoothly for about two miles, give two or three 
sharp clicks and then stop knocking. Can you 
tell us the cause of this?—T. R. Co. 

ANSWER—This might be ignition trouble due to 
improper manipulation of the spark lever. You 
may be advancing the lever too far to be in proper 
relation to the speed of the engine. Experience 
shows the driver of any motor vehicle where to 
put his spark for all conditions of travel, and once 
you have mastered this you will probably not have 
this knocking. There are extremes to advancing 
the spark and just as bad extremes to retarding, 
and it would seem that you work your spark lever 
too far each way. When running ordinarily there 
is no need of touching the spark lever. It is 
only when running at a high speed that you need 
advance the spark beyond the normal running posi- 
tion, and when you are pulling in heavy places it 
is time to retard it somewhat, but not too much. 
When going up hill it is often necessary to bring 
the spark down a little, but not to the point where 
there is knocking. Find the best all-around run- 
ning position of the lever, and do not change it 
unless as above. Of course, when starting the 
spark should also be retarded. 


Trucks Economical for Logging 


The accompanying illustration shows a model 20, 
3%4-ton Republic truck loaded with 6,430 feet of 
lumber, weighing approximately 19,290 pounds. 
This truck is one of a fleet of five Republics owned 
by N. C. Nelson, of Spokane, Wash., and operated 
on a timber contract for the Diamond Match Co. 
The load shown in the illustration does not, of 
course, represent an average, but Mr. Nelson states 
that his trucks are consistently averaging about 
five thousand feet of lumber, or fifteen thousand 
pounds to the load. 

In their daily work, these trucks cover one hun- 
dred twenty miles, hauling lumber from the saw- 
mill to the shipping point. Each truck consumes 
about sixteen gallons of gas daily, delivering about 
eight miles to each gallon used. This mileage and 
low gasoline consumption are remarkable, consider- 
ing the conditions under which the Nelson fleet is 
forced to work. The site of a small sawmill camp 
is seldom, if ever, selected with the thought of 
providing boulevard road conditions for the haul- 
age units. Almost invariably the trucks break out 
their own road, resorting to corduroy where neces- 
sary, and take the obstacles of steep hills, miles 
of mud and often hub-deep snow as merely a part 
of the day’s work. 


Despite these strenuous working conditions, Mr. 
Nelson states that the repair costs for his fleet 
run less than $100 a year for each truck exclusive 
of tires. Each unit delivers over thirty thousand 
miles a year, and requires two sets of 12-inch 
Giants and one set of front tires during that 
period. In the past, no strictly accurate record of 
operating ‘expense has been kept for the Nelson 
fleet, so that the information here given is, at this 
time, the best available. The adoption of a relia- 
ble cost data system is, however, in prospect. 

















The 


3Y2-Ton Republic Truck of N. C. 


Nelson Loaded With 6,430 Feet of Idaho White Pine 
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Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and — 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will give 
you best service stocks will permit. 

















Weis - Patterson 
Lumber Company 


(Incorporated ) 
Pensacola, Florida 
Formerly—Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Gulf Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND HARDWOODS 
-  Tupelo—Hardwoods 











ae Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


LOUISIANA 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 


AND SHINGLE 
= S 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have te 
Planing Mill ~t —~mamaaay 


-Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Like 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA. 




















(The Planters Lumber Co: | 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


La SIANA 
RedCypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 
LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING, * 








CEILING and MOULDINGS 
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Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Car Sills and 
Bridge 
Material 

















or Dressed 
6x8 to 18x18 up 
to 50 feet long. 


Let us k now your needs. 


Henderson Land 
Mill at & Lumber Co. 


Fox, Ala. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 








Quick Shippers 


SMALL DRESSED 


Timbers 


ALL LONG LEAF - 
Ask for delivered prices. 


W.M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala. 


High Grade 
Shed Stock 











1 LATHROP 


SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine| Poplar 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, Gum,Oak 


. 3 di Mixed cars if 
Flooring and Drop Siding desired. 


LUMBER CO.,, Lathrop Ala.) 
















Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles. of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 





Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold S. Betts 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 


Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 














Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
4 poet.” ‘ 

t is the ev ay experi- 
ences of the eer oon Moy told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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The Timber Trade of Holland 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27.—The lumber 
division of the Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived an interesting report from George E. Ander- 
son, consul general at Rotterdam, concerning the 
lumber and timber trade of the Netherlands. It 
states that Holland, whose area is about half that 
of the State of West Virginia, and whose popula- 
tion about the same as that of Greater New York, 
originally was rich in timber but is now entirely 
dependent on imports. It is a free trade country 
and import and export statistics are for this reason 
not compiled so as to reflect accurately the imports 
of timber and lumber used in domestic consumption, 
reshipped and transshipped. The Netherlands, how- 
ever, has for centuries been the distributing point to 
northern Europe, and it is known that vast quanti- 
ties of wood imports are reéxported, principally to 
Germany, Switzerland and other countries. Rotter- 
dam receives from 50 to 60 percent of the timber 
imported into the country. This is for the most 
part shipped up the Rhine into Germany and 
beyond. 

“When it is realized,’ states Mr. Anderson, ‘‘that 
nearly all the cities in the Netherlands are so 
situated that every building must be founded upon 
piles, in some cases of extraordinary length and 
strength, the possible consumption of timber in 
the country can be understood. In this large 
trade the United States has comparatively little 
part, but at the same time it has a part large and 
varied enough to indicate that under favorable 
conditions the market for American timber and 
lumber in this country can be considerably in- 
creased.”’ 

The effect of disturbed postwar conditions on 
America’s contribution to the Netherlands is strik- 
ingly shown in the following paragraphs: 

In 1913 United States exports of logs, timber 
and lumber to the Netherlands amounted to 201,- 
770,000 board feet, being 6 percent of our total 
wood exports, and 38 percent of which comprised 
logs and timbers, which was 11 percent of all logs 
and timbers exported from this country during 
that year. United States exports of southern pine 
in 1913 amounted to 101,000,000 board feet of 
boards and planks and 54,000,000 board feet of 
logs and timbers. In 1920 (detailed figures for 
1921 are not yet available) our lumber trade with 
the Netherlands dropped to 1 percent of the total 
quantity of our exports to all countries, amount- 
ing in logs, timber and lumber to only 19,386,000 
— feet, of which 45 percent was logs and tim- 
ers. 

The decrease in imports of sawn oak from the 
United States was serious and was due entirely to 
the maintenance of prices in the United States on 
the one hand and the fall of German exchange on 
the other. In 1920 Germany furnished 75 percent 
of the oak logs, Belgium and Japan furnishing 
most of the balance. In 1921 Germany furnished 
83 percent, with Poland and Belgium furnishing 
most of the balance. Of the sawn oak the United 
States in 1920 furnished 26 percent, Germany 49 
percent, and Belgium and Japan divided the bal- 
ance, n 1921 Germany furnished 68 percent, the 
United States 9 percent, and Belgium and Japan 
most of the balance. 


Committees Discuss Freight Rates 


BALTIMORE, Mb., March 27.——-All but one of the 
members of the special committee of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association appointed to con- 
fer with a similar committee from the North At- 
lantic Freight Conference were present at the ses- 
sion held in New York last Thursday, while the 
steamship interests were fully represented. F. A. 
Ryan, of the International Mercantile Marine, pre- 
sided, and it soon developed that the only question 
the steamship freight managers had come pre- 
pared to discuss was that of rate stabilization. The 
exporters’ committee had been hopeful that some 
latitude would be given to the deliberations, and 
the narrowing of the proceedings thus necessitated 
caused some feeling of disappointment. This, how- 
ever, was not allowed to affect consideration of the 
sole issue taken up, and despite the fact that 
nothing definite was accomplished it was the feel- 
ing of the exporters’ committee that some progress 
had been made and that a basis had been laid for 
future negotiations, with really tangible results in 
prospect. 

It developed that the steamship men were dis- 
posed to stand upon the present rates as perma- 
nent and as forming a basis for premiums in con- 
sideration of such special shipping facilities as 
might be granted in the future. In other words, 
they indicated that, if they granted fixed or regu- 
lar rates, they felt they ought to have certain 
guarantees as to volume of business and prefer- 
ential treatment as against tramp steamers. The 
exporters, on the other hand, made it plain that 
what they wanted were regulated and not regular 





rates. 
ent on the current basis of 30 cents for heavy 
woods and 45 cents for light woods, but thought 
there should be a reversion to prewar conditions 
as rapidly as conditions warranted, and that any 
increase over the present rates could not be con- 


They were willing to proceed for the pres- 


sidered. They pointed out the inequity of the 
prevailing arrangements when hickory logs, for 
instance, were obliged to pay the same rate as oak 
boards, despite the fact that they were less liable 
to damage, required less handling and stowed bet- 
ter, and they put forward the argument that lower 
rates should be allowed for logs as for lumber, as 
was the case before the war. In fact, the uniform 
rates for all United Kingdom ports were objected 
to as unfair, because they took no account of the 
varying conditions existing at the various ports 
nor of the distances to be covered by the haul. 

The claims put forward by the steamship men 
brought some insistent quizzing by the exporters, 
who asked various pointed questions, especially in 
connection with the discrimination between lumber 
and other freights, and it was urged that the high 
rates on lumber and logs were one of the chief 
obstacles in the way of a revival of the business 
in lumber. 

The steamship men admitted that they were 
without any authority to conclude definite arrange- 
ments and said they would report the substance 
of the deliberations to the-Freight Conference and 
await further instruction. 


Mexican Chamber of Commerce 


The Mexican Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States announces its organization and in- 
corporation under the laws of the State of New 
York, and the establishment of its headquarters 
in the Woolworth Building, New York City. The 
Chamber also has opened offices at 45 Bolivar 
Street, Mexico City, Mexico. 

The objects of the chamber will be the promotion 
of business and economic relations between Mexico 
and the United States, the spreading of general 
information of reciprocal interest, and to foster 
friendly, neighborly feelings between the two re- 
publics. 





Inter - insurance 
CHAPTER III 


Reasons for Rates, Premiums 
and Policies 











The object of the first of these articles was to 
develop the real nature and meaning of inter- 
insurance; of the second, to establish its funda- 
mental economy in respect to the cost of its pro- 
duction, and incidentally to develop the point that 
a “reciprocal exchange” is a place where certain 
reciprocal agreements in respect to certain actions 
are carried out to completion, and is not the busi- 
ness itself. : 

The concrete examples used have been restricted 
to risks identical in all details measuring the peril 
of fire, so all questions of comparative or relative 
rates were eliminated by reason of the fact that 
one common rate would apply equally to all risks 
represented at the exchange, the element of equity 
in the reciprocal exchange of indemnity being 
established automatically. It has also been 
shown that under such conditions, the prepayment. 
or deposit of any sums of money by the owners of 
the risks interested, commonly known as “pre- 
miums,” and the issuance to these owners of for- 
mal written contracts, commonly known as 
‘nolicies’” would be unnecessary. 

Such conditions would be truly ideal, but would 
not be practical for several reasons. First: Be- 
cause it would be almost impossible to assemble 
at one reciprocal exchange any considerable num- 
ber of risks absolutely identical in respect to peril 
of fire. Many desiring representation at such an 
exchange might be absolutely identical, while 
others would offer a degree of peril greater or a 
degree of peril less than would those identically 
alike. Second: Because settlements of claims 
arising under the reciprocal agreements would in- 
evitably be attended by undesirable delays if they 
had to be made “piece-meal’”’ fashion by separate 
contributions from each member participating in 
and chargeable with the loss. Third: Because 
always a written instrument that clearly sets forth 
the terms, conditions and covenants of any agree- 
ment, is more dependable than the mere memory 
of a verbal agreement. 

To equalize these inequalities of fire peril, rela- 
tive rates are imposed—a standardized rate for 
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those risks that are identical; rates proportion- 
ately higher for those of greater peril, and rates 
proportionately lower for those of less peril. To 
minimize delays in settlements, each participating 
subscriber, or “underwriter” makes with the man- 
ager at the exchange a deposit of a sum of money 
the amount of which is determined by the par- 
ticular rate that applies to his particular risk and 
the amount of indemnity extended on it to him 
by the other subscribers, and each authorizes the 
manager to settle his proportion of any loss sus- 
tained out of this deposit, so by such concerted 
action, the entire loss sustained by one subscriber 
is settled at one time by the payment to him of 
one lump sum, which is then charged back “piece- 
meal’ to these various deposits by the manager. 
And to certainly record the terms, conditions, and 
covenants of the reciprocal agreements, written 
contracts, called policies, unambiguously setting 





out these terms, conditions and covenants, are 
executed by the manager as attorney-in-fact for 
each subscriber, and by him are transmitted to 
each subscriber. 

Observe now that these rates, premium deposits 
and written contracts, or policies, are essentially 
matters of convenience for effective operation, but 
do not alter, or change by one jot or tittle the 
fundamental principle of inter-insurance, which is 
the direct equitable exchange of indemnity at its 
actual cost of production. 

[NOTE: The above is one of a series of 
twelve monographs on the subject of “Inter- 
Insurance,” as related to the lumber manufac- 
turing industry. The remaining monographs will 
follow at intervals, during the present year. The 
next instalment will appear in an early issue.— 
Epiror. } 








GEORGE W. LOGGIE, president of Whatcom 
Falls Mill Co., Bellingham, Wash., and a resi- 
dent of that city since 1895, died there suddenly 
on Friday, March 24, at the age of 70. Mr. Loggie 
had been an invalid since 1915 when he suffered 
a stroke. Mr. Loggie was one of Bellingham’s 
most valued citizens and he was widely known 
among lumbermen and railroad men. He was 
born in New Brunswick in 1852 going to San 
Francisco in 1879. From there he was sent by 
Pope & Talbot to one of their Port Gamble mills, 
later being transferred to another of the mills 
as superintendent. He remained in that posi- 
tion for five years and was then made manager 
for the Southern Oregon Co. at Coos Bay, Ore. 
He was in the employ of that company for eight 
years or until it disposed of its lumber and 
timber business. He operated the Coos Bay 
mill, built a railroad into the company’s timber 
lands which he opened up and managed the real 
estate properties which consisted of two town- 
sites, during that time. From Coos Bay he re- 
moved to Seattle, where he acquired valuable 
property which he lost in the panic of the ’90s. 
He then associated himself with Mr. Hoffman, 
who was constructing the Great Northern Rail- 
road between Seattle and the Cascades. He 
built the bridges on that division and was in that 
task associated with John F. Stevens, chief en- 
gineer, who was later connected with the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. Wishing to return 
to the lumber business, Mr. Loggie abandoned 
railroad work and leased a cedar mill at Port 
Angeles which burned after a few months’ op- 
eration. He then went to Bellingham with C. X. 
Larabee and leased a water mill from him. 
Taking his brother, J. A. Loggie, into partner- 
ship he ran the plant for seven years and in 
1902-3 the Loggie Brothers built the Whatcom 
Falls mill which is reputed to be one of the 
largest cedar plants in the world. Later Mr. 
Loggie became interested with Pat McCoy and 
J. A. Loggie in the organization of the McCoy- 
Loggie Timber Co. which holds extensive timber 
lands in Whatcom County and is now logging 
there. Mr. Loggie is survived by a widow, two 
daughters and five brothers. J. A. Loggie is 
secretary-treasurer of the Whatcom Falls Mill 
Co. The other brothers are: Peter, of Oregon, 
a, Frank and Robert of Loggieville, 





FRANKLIN J. ANGIER, superintendent of 
timber preservation for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and president of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, died on March 24 at the 
Mercy Hospital in Baltimore following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Angier was on his 
way home from a convention in Chicago and was 
taken ill on the train. He was rushed to the 
hospital and at once operated upon. For a time 
he rallied but soon took a turn for the worse 
and sank rapidly. F. J. Angier was one of the 
leaders in the wood preservation field, his name 
being perhaps more widely known to the gen- 
eral lumber world in connection with that sci- 
ence than that of any other man. He was char- 
ter member No. 1 of the American Wood Pre- 
servers” Association and was its secretary from 
1910 to 1921. He was born in La Moille, Ill, in 
1866, and before going with the Baltimore & Ohio 
was identified with the wood preserving depart- 
ments of several western railroads. 





THOMAS BENTON DAWSON, for about 54 
years connected with the firm of Theo. Mottu 
& Co., and its predecessor, at Baltimore, Md., 
died on March 23 in that city. Mr. Dawson was 
for many years yard superintendent at the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue branch of the business. He 
had an extensive acquaintance in the lumber 
trade of the city and was held in high esteem 
by its members. He was 72 years old and leaves 
a widow, four sons and two daughters. 


MRS. CORA DICKSON, wife of J. S. Dickson, 
of the Dicksgn-Lambert Lumber Co. (Inc.), of 
Memphis, Tenn., was one of the passengers on 
the ill-fated seaplane which was wrecked off 
the coast near Miami, Fla., last week. Mr. Dick- 
son was unaware that his wife contemplated 
taking the trip and at first did not credit the 
report that she was among the lost passengers. 
He hurried to Miami where he learned that she 


had beyond a doubt been one of the number who 
were drowned. Mrs. Dickson had been in Florida 
for her health. Besides her husband she leaves 
a daughter and one sister. 


WILLIAM B. ADAMS, for many years a mem- 
ber of the well known lumber concern of Hodg- 
kins, Foss & Adams, now the J. W. White Co., 
of Lewiston, Me., died on March 21 at his home 
in Auburn, Me., at the age of 80. Mr. Adams was 
one of the first to engage in the manufacture of 
doors, sash and blinds in Lewiston, and he con- 
tinued in active business until a few years ago. 
He was prominent in Masonic crcles. 





JOHN HOWES, for many years in the retail 
lumber business at Harriston, Ont., died there 
recently after a long illness. Mr. Howes was 
an active and enthusiastic member of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
was widely known in the trade of the Province. 
He is survived by two sons who will continue 
the business. 


DANIEL MARSH, a retailer of Grimsby, Ont., 
died at his home there recently. Mr. Marsh had 
been in the retail business there for a number 
of years and was a member of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in which he took a 
keen interest. He leaves a son, Albert, who will 
continue the business. 





E. A. SNOW, of the Snow Lumber Co., High 
Point, N. C., died at his home there on March 
20 after an illness of several months. Funeral 
services were held on the afternoon of March 22. 
Mr. Snow was an active member of the Southern 
Sash, Door and Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and was highly esteemed by his business 
associates. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were granted by the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State name of inventor and 
number of patent when ordering: 

1,402,427. Saw. Emerson McKenney, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

1,402,667. Woodworking machine. Henry Shaw, 
Birmingham, England. 

1,402,758. Box fastener. Frederick W. Groess- 
ling and John M. Garrett, St. Louis, Mo., assignors 
to Boehler Steel Products Co., same place. 

1,402,759. Box fastener. Frederick W. Goess- 
ling and John M. Garrett, St. Louis, Mo., assignors 
to Boehler Steel Products Co., same place. 

1,402,915. Saw guard. Joseph Zluticky, Beloit, 
Wis., assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Co., same 
place. 

. or. Saw set. David G. Creager, Lyons, 

1,402,938. Chip breaker. Franklin L. Lane, 
Beloit, Wis., assignor to P. B. Yates Machine Co., 
same place. 

1,403,143. Method of producing composite 
laminated structures. Harry N. Atwood and 
George B. Bains, 3d, Reading, Pa. 

1,403,241. Mortising machinery. Louis C. Hal- 
verson, Winslow, Wash. 

1,403,487. Machine for forming plywood prod- 
ucts. William B. Cuppett, Piqua, Ohio. 

1,403,535. Chock block. Fred Arn, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., assignor to J. M. Card Lumber Co., 
same place. 

1,403,634. Saw set. Joseph Reif, Hebron, Ind. 

1,403,722. Method of consolidating wood by 
compression, Wallace R. Turnbull, Rothesay, 
N. B., Canada. 


1,404,128. Wood preservative. Robert A. Leam, 
Yellow Springs, Ohie. 


1,404,384. Saw set. Ole E. Floberg, Shelly, 
Minn. 
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YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
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That save 
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Cutting 


Grooves for parting strips 
Gains for heads and sills 
Pockets for sash weights 
Mortises for sash pulleys 


THE VERY BEST MADE 
Full information on request 
Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U.S. A. 
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Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
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Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler *’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 series 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lamberman, Publisher 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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— N.C. PINE : 
Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - + + 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - «+ = Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANSCO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 















eg About Values 


You sure get your share of 
them when you buy our 


N. C. Pine 


Long and Yellow Pine 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tuiiee” Richmond, Va. | 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK | 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


eran, PA. 


Flooring 
Ceiling 
Roofing 
Rough and 

Dressed 


























Kiln Dried 


North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Our annual output of 30 Million 
feet insures complete assortments. 


Argent Lumber Co. 


315 Bank ef Commerce Building, NORFOLK, VA. 








Quick Sellers 


That is what you want and what you 


get when you stock our 
It is band sawed and N. i PINE 
carefully kiln dried. 


Rowland Lumber Co., %yfok:,. 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co, 














North Carolina Pine 
CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 


Our stocks embrace ane pew f everything 
in mpenbar for retail yards and the factory 
trade. 


Anderson Lumber Corporation 


Give us a trial. 








MARION, S. C. 








FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 
And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
Vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 


Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
481 S. Dearborn St., 


: Chicago, Til. 















FEEDING FUEL TO FURNACE 


In a handy 24-page booklet recently issued, the 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn., illustrates and de- 
scribes the Day dust collectors and dust collecting 
systems for woodworking plants and other indus- 
trial purposes. The use of such equipment means 
cleaner plants and makes for lower insurance 
rates. The Day dust collecting system in a wood- 
working establishment takes the shavings and dust 
from the woodworking machines and delivers them 
automatically to the furnace and shaving vault, or 
other destination. 

Feeding fuel automatically is an important part 
of a dust collecting system because it saves fuel 
and labor and reduces the fire risk. But to secure 
beneficial results it is absolutely essential that a 
furnace feeder be properly made and applied. The 
Day patented furnace feeders deliver the fuel into 
the furnaces mixed only with sufficient air for 
proper combustion, and the air supply can be regu- 
lated in quantity as desired according to the nature 
and condition of the fuel, whether heavy or light, 
dry or damp, and when the fuel is delivered into a 
vault as well as into the furnace, there is no air 
pressure in the vault, as the air for the furnace is 
controlled independently of the vault. The fuel 
with the proper proportions of air can be delivered 
equally into two or more furnaces when desired, 
as successfully as into one, the Day Co. states. 

A valve which closes automatically when the 
fuel feeders are not in operation is placed in the 
pipe between the dust collector and the furnace, 
and there is a hinged section where the feeder 
enters the furnace, to allow the feeder to be en- 
tirely disconnected when it is not in use, as a safe- 
guard against fire, and to permit the cleaning of 
the boiler flues. The fuel feeders result in saving 
fuel and readily maintaining an even steam pres- 
sure. Where these feeders are used in an ordinary 
plant a fireman is unnecessary, as the engineer 
can handle them, and in large plants where it 
would require two or more firemen, only one is 
needed. 

A few of the users of the Day dust collecting 
systems are enumerated in the booklet, among 
which the following lumber concerns are listed: 
Crookston Lumber Co., Bemidji, Minn.; R. Connor 
Co., Marshfield, Wis. ; Goodman Lumber Co., Good- 


man, Wis.; International Lumber Co., Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn.; Keewatin Lumber Co., Kee- 
watin, Ont.; Johnson-Wentworth Co., Cloquet, 
Minn.; Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet, Minn. ; 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., Gladstone, 
Mich.; Rust-Owen Lumber Co., Drummond, Wis. ; 
Roselake Lumber Co., Roselake, Idaho; Segelke & 
Kohlhaus Manufacturing Co., La Crosse, Wis. ; 
Sherman Lumber Co., Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
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NEW PLANER AND MATCHER 


The accompanying illustration shows the new 
Yates A-41 planer and matcher designed by the 
P. B. Yates Machine Co., of Beloit, Wis., to supply 
a comparatively low priced, medium capacity, 
4-roll machine capable of running stock as thick 
as eight inches. It is stated that the wide adop- 
tion of Yates planers and matchers, as among the 
best in this class of equipment, is alone a substan- 
tial guarantee of the new machine’s worth. Add 
to this the fact that its simplicity of construction 
insures the minimum of care and trouble, and this 
recommendation becomes even more forceful. 

The new machine follows very closely the usual 


method of construction employed by its builder. 
The base is cast in one piece, thoroly ribbed and 
cross-girted for additional strength. Six-knife 
heads, fitted with the patented slip proof gib, pre- 
vent the knives from slipping when the bolts are 
being tightened in the head. The round heads 
used are claimed to contain 25 percent more metal 
than any others. This solidity is a great aid in 
preserving running momentum and preventing 
distortion under heavy cuts. A quick lowering 
device for dropping the bottom head, for single 
surfacing or clearing away refuse, is provided. The 
head can be brought back to the original setting 
automatically. 

The chain drive employed in connection with the 
feed rolls has been tested to a breaking strength 
of 18,000 pounds, and is capable of transmitting 
over thirty-five times the power required to drive 
the feed rolls. The upkeep has been reduced ap- 
proximately 50 percent by replacing gears with the 
roller chains. The light steel guards used on 
this machine weigh only about one-fourth of the 
heavy iron guards usually employed, and can be 
handled easily by one man. Gravity belt tighten- 
ers, heavy matcher legs and a very accessible pro- 
filing device form other features which are worthy 
of note. 

A new, illustrated 8-page circular on this ma- 
chine will be forwarded to those interested upon 
application to the P. B. Yates Machine Co., 
Beloit, Wis. 
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IMPROVED WINDOW FRAME MACHINE 

In connection with a recent announcement rela- 
tive to the improved Phillips window frame ma- 
chine, the Atlas Manufacturing Co., of Orlando, 
Fla., has issued bulletin No, 44 illustrating and 
describing this equipment, which the company 
states is the ideal pocket cutter, pulley mortiser, 
saw and dado machine No. 3 manufactured by its 
predecessor, the Phillips Manufacturing Co., with 
all the improvements that can possibly be placed 
upon such a machine. 

The improved Phillips window frame machine 
cuts pockets for sash weights, mortises for sash 
pulleys, grooves for parting strips, gains for heads 
and sills. It is a saw table of almost unlimited 
utility. Three machines are combined in one, each 
being entirely independent of the other. Two op- 
erators can work on it at the same time. The 
machine, when motor driven, is connected by a 
flexible coupling, the machine half of which is 
affixed to the countershaft in place of the tight and 
loose pulleys. Two pulley mortises can be cut at 
one operation, as the machine is equipped with a 
double cutting device, carrying two pulley mortis- 
ing bits; this device bbviates shifting the pulley- 
mortising bed upward and downward. The saw 
table may be tilted two ways to any angle up to 
45 degrees. It is provided with right and left 
hand miter gages and a rip fence that can be 
worked on either side of the saw. 

It is stated that stiles any thickness up to 1% 
inches, any width up to 9 inches, and any length 
down to 24 inches can be quickly and economically 
handled on this machine. It cuts mortises and 
countersinks for all round end sash weight pulleys 
taking a right angle mortise. Pulley mortises can 
be cut any distance apart within the range of 1% 
to 2% inches, from center to center, sash weight 
pockets any width in quarters between 1% and 24 
inches, and any length between 14 and 24 inches. 
This machine can be either belt or motor driven. 
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The specifications of the machine are: Weight, 
belt driven, 1,600 pounds; floor space occupied, 
belt driven, 4 feet 2 inches by 5 feet 11 inches; 
motor driven, 5 feet by 5 feet 11 inches; horse- 
power required, five; speed of countershaft, 800 to 
900 revolutions per minute, size of tight and loose 
pulleys on countershaft, 8-inch diameter, 4-inch 
face; equipment, two 10-inch rip saws, one 12-inch 
rip or crosscut saw, one }#-inch solid dado head, 
two wrenches, two pulley mortising bits of any size 
required. 


(AARAABBABEaEaEa: 


FIRELESS STEAM LOCOMOTIVE DATA 


The H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
cently issued a new 32-page catalog covering the 
Porter fireless steam locomotive. The catalog is 
profusely illustrated and describes some of the 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

March 27.—The local hardwood market reflects 
an unsettled price condition and a moderate vol- 
ume of business with increasing inquiries. High 
grade hardwoods are still more popular than the 
lower grades. West Coast fir leads in activity, with 
hemlock second. Best grade pines are scarce, while 
lower grades are plentiful and in little demand. 
Factory trade has fallen off slightly during the last 
week and the box trade is still in a slump. Build- 
ing or construction lumber is moving faster. Auto- 
mobile body manufacturers, furniture makers, rail- 
road shops ete. are quiet. Robert Blackburn, presi- 
dent of the Blackburn Lumber Co., Milwaukee, pre- 
dicts ‘fa decided spurt in sales to retailers in the 
near future. With the increasing building demand 
yards will have to stock up.” 

E. A. Ehlert, Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo, is 
formulating plans for a large booster delegation 
from Milwaukee to attend the national concatena- 
tion at Detroit in September. The Milwaukee 
delegation will be headed by Don Montgomery, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 27.—Several hardwood lumbermen report 
that their trade has shown some improvement. The 
local furniture factories are buying a little more 
liberally. Rains and floods in the South and along 
the Ohio River and most of its tributaries during 
the last two or three weeks have prevented the 
bringing in of many logs, and it is believed that 
with the coming of more settled weather the supply 
will be larger and prices more reasonable. Box 
trade has been holding its own very well. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


March 27.—The general lumber situation has re- 
mained unchanged since last week, as have hard- 
wood prices. The demand for hardwood flooring 
has fallen off considerably, as compared with the 
volume of a month ago, but is considered only 
temporary, as building operations are beginning to 
open up actively. 

The B. Heinemann Lumber Co., of Wausau, will 
resume operations at its sawmill April 1 and ex- 
pects it to run at full capacity until next winter. 
The M. J. Wallrich Land Co.’s sawmill at Shawano, 
Wis., formerly the Catencamp mill, resumed opera- 
tion this week. The Ford sawmill at Irdn Moun- 
tain placed itself on a new pinnacle of production 
by making a total cut of 273,000 feet of lumber, 
exclusive of box boards, in sixteen hours. The 
night crew cut 140,000 feet; the day crew 133,000. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 28,—Pine lumber is up a little and it is 
expected that as usual hardwoods will reflect the 
softwood advance shortly. Some items are a little 
stronger. Plain oak is moving nicely, but quar- 
tered is not going as it should. Poplar and gum 
are moving very well. Some nice ash orders have 
been received lately, and walnut and mahogany 
demand is satisfactory. The hickory market is 
unsatisfactory as a whole. Veneers and panels 
continue unsettled. Quotations: Quartered oak, 
inch stock, FAS, $140; common, $70; plain oak, 
$110 and $55; poplar, $110; S&S, $80; common, 
$50; gum, quartered red, $115 and $70; plain red, 
$100 and $62.50; sap gum, $45 and $31; walnut, 
$250; selects, $175; common, $105; 2-inch hick- 
ory, FAS, $110; common, $65; ash, inch, $90 and 
$45 ; 6/4, $100 and $60; 8/4, $105 and $65; 10/4, 
$110 and $70; 12/4, $115 and $80. 

R. D. McLean, of the McLean Mahogany & Cedar 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was in Louisville last week 
on a buying trip. 

A. A. Egle, of the R. H. Humphrey Co., New 


advantages of the Porter fireless steam locomotive. 
the success of which, it is stated, is largely due to 
Porter improvements in design and operation and 
to a careful study of the conditions and require- 
ments for each installation. The Porter fireless 
steam locomotive is offered on its proven merits for 
a wide range of shifting and similar service within 
reasonable limits as to distance, for either stand- 
ard or narrow gage track, for use inside buildings 
as well as outdoor purposes, and where a suitable 
steam boiler plant is available. The Porter loco- 
motive handles heavy trains on steep grades and 
around sharp curves, and the manufacturer claims 
it is ideal where trips are too infrequent and too 
irregular to justify the expense of a steam loco- 
motive of the usual type. The catalog also con- 
tains engineering data and other valuable informa- 
tion for users of such equipment. 





Albany, Ind., reports that the mill has been down 
for about three weeks and may be down for about 
a month more. Business is improving. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Co. resumed opera- 
tions March 24 after an 8-day shutdown caused 
by the Ohio River getting into the mill on a recent 
high rise. No lumber on the yards was reached. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 27.—Trade in hardwoods is gradually 
expanding in every direction. In some instances 
business is practically normal. Railroads are now 
showing an inclination to buy, as are also the 
automobile and box makers. Yards, still the best 
customers, are actively replenishing stocks. Future 
prospects are brighter. Southern pine trade is also 
showing some increases, altho the market is still 
spotty. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., said: “We will close the month with 
practically a normal trade. The higher grades are 
still extremely scarce, especially in red oak, poplar 
and chestnut.” All the Ritter mills, with the ex- 
ception of two double band mills, are being op- 
erated full. The two mills have one side in opera- 
tion. E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer 
of the American Column & Lumber Co., reports a 
good improvement in the demand for hardwoods. 
J. S. MeVey, president, and D. N. Postlewaite, vice 
president, of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., 
left recently for Jackson, Ala., to make a thoro 
inspection of the company’s mill and timber lands 
at that place. The concern controls 35,000 acres 
of timber land and is cutting 3,000,000 feet 
monthly. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 27.—There is active demand for flooring 
and interior finish due to residential construction. 
Industrials continue somewhat sluggish, with the 
demand from furniture industries leading. The 
demand from box factories has been on the increase. 
Prices are firm and tend upward. Stocks are being 
built up rapidly both in Indianapolis and rural 


communities, 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


March 27.—The better grades of hardwood have 
maintained their position, and due to a shortage 
an advance is expected. Lower grades, altho not 
moving very freely, show a tendency to strengthen. 
Hemlock is in good demand, with very little dry 
stock available. Lath are being shipped green 
as fast as cut. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 27.—On account of the growth of the 
retail lumber department, the office building of 
T. Sullivan & Co. is being enlarged. 

A committee of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, 
consisting of W. P. Betts, chairman; F, T. Sulli- 
van and B. H. Hurd, was lately appointed to re- 
port on a plan to build a country clubhouse for the 
use of members and the idea is a popular one. 

Maurice M. Wall, treasurer o: the Buffalo Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., was this week elected president 
of the Steuben Society of Buffalo, made up of 
former residents of that county. 

W. C. Lawton, of Parks & Lawton, lumbermen, 
of Seattle, Wash., was a visitor last week. 

Chester W. Graves, treasurer of Graves, Man- 
bert & George and its representative in New York, 
spent part of this week at the main office here. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 28.—A somewhat broader demand is re- 
ported for southern hardwoods as a result of inter- 
ference with logging and manufacturing thruout 
the Valley producing territory occasioned by flood 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
capac of 300,000 feet 
oO 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


ro%) You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


oN 

% Partition, Ceiling, 
m Moulding, Trim, 
73 Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
ath Floor union —_ Baltimore, Maryland 











North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Foreman-Blades Lumber Co. 








ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
Thin Ceili = 


N.C. PINE o 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stock, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 


HERTFORD, N. C. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE | CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough. 
Wellington & Powellsviile R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 4 day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., 
Columbia, N. C., . N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office: NORFOLK, VA. 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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conditions. ‘The tone of the market is reported 
better, too, and in some instances price lists are 
being revised upward. Flooring manufacturers are 
evincing more interest than heretofore, because, 
generally speaking, they are located largely 
in the southern territory and are more conversant 
with the significance of flood conditions than are 
consumers in other parts of the United States. 
They have made heavy inroads on the available 
supply of Nos. 1 and 2 common plain red and 
white oak. There is also a good demand from 
other branches of the building trades which re- 
quire, generally, No. 1 common and better. Stocks 
in oak, cypress, poplar and gum are considerably 
broken in the grades in question. Manufacturers 


of furniture are apparently undisturbed and con- 
fine their purchases largely to immediate require- 
ments. Wholesale distributers are failing to stock 
up to an appreciable extent and demand from auto- 
mobile interests for ash and other southern hard- 
woods can not properly be described as large. 
Export buying is reported limited. 

The Five Points Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn., 
has taken over the Enochs Lumber Co. at that 
point and will make a number of improvements in 
facilities. E. P. Futrell, late of Jackson, Miss., 
who has had many years’ experience in the lumber 
business, is the new manager of the Five Points 
company. S. B. Enochs, formerly with the Enochs 
Lumber Co., will remain with the consolidation. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Bald Knob—R. L. Plant, of Bald 
Knob, has purchased the interest of his brother, 
Jesse E. Plant, in the lumber industry at Swif- 
ton, and has assumed management. 

Eureka—R. B. Kelley Lumber Co. sold to W. 
O. Perkins & Sons. 

CALIFORNIA. Chico, Los Gatos, Morgan Hill, 
Mountain View, Nelson, Nord, Oakley, Oroville, 
Palermo, Roseville, San Francisco and San Mar- 
tin—Adams Lumber Co. succeeded by Sterling 
Lumber Co.; headquarters, San Francisco. 


FLORIDA. Elfers—A. F. Smith Lumber Co. 
has purchased partner’s interest in Lincoln- 
Smith Lumber Co. 

Starke—Brooks Geoghegan purchased Roscoe 
Love’s interest in Consumers’ Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Southwest Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Southwest Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Green Valley—Green Valley Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by H. S. Hargrave; headquarters, Hills- 
boro. 

Harvard—Harvard Lumber & Supply Co. suc- 
ceeds Westfield & Fall River Lumber Co. 

Litchfield—A. B. Blevin, of Kincaid, purchased 
Cain-Hurley Lumber Co. and name will be 
changed to Litchfield Lumber Co. 

Pekin—Philip Reinhard succeeded by Philip 
Reinhard & Son Millwork Co. 

INDIANA. Crawfordsville—Pioneer Box Co. 
is one of twelve box manufacturing companies 
which will be merged into the General Box Cor- 
poration recently organized with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

IOWA. Estherville—Estherville Planing Mill 
succeeded by Dahl Bros. Planing Mill Co. 

Sheffield—L. A. Koethe has sold his interest in 
the Sheffield Lumber Co. to Lambert Lumber Co., 
of St, Paul. 


KANSAS. Bronson—E. W. Dunkerton suc- 
ceeded by W. J. Rumbel. 


KENTUCKY. Cynthiana—McCormick Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. succeeded by Savage Smith 
Lumber Co. 

Murray—Hughes & Irvan Lumber Co. succeed- 
ed by Hughes Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Cokato—G. Adolph Stenson, 
lately associated with the Central Lumber Co., 
of Cokato, has resigned. from that company and 
entered into a partnership with August Pearson, 
of the Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

Litchfield—F. A. and Edward Kopplin have 
sold the Kopplin Lumber Yard to the Neuman 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis; Ole Mortenson and 
Peter Meisenberg will have charge. 

Middle River—Winton-Nichols Lumber Co. 
sold to St. Hilaire Retail Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Bogard—W. E. Thomas Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Metz Lumber & Supply Co. 

NEBRASKA. Clarks—Woodbury Lumber & 
Coal Co. succeeds J. W. Finnell Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Linden—New Jersey Lumber 
ee succeeded by Passaic-Begen Lum- 
ber Co. 

Williamstown—Kandle Bros. sold to Thomas 
McCollouge. 

NEW MEXICO. San Jon—San Jon Lumber 
Co.; T. W. Jennings sold interest to L. D. Smith. 

NEW YORK. Watkins—A. L. Smith succeed- 
ed by Walter Smith. 

OHIO. Bellefontaine—A. Le Sourd Sons’ Co. 
sold to Knowlton Bros., contractors, and John 
Makemson, who will manage the business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie and Northeast—W. L. 
Stow Lumber & Coal Co. will move its main 
office from Northeast to Erie where it will be 
located at 202 Commerce Building. The com- 
pany recently bought the Wesley Ranger Lum- 
ber Yard at Alden, N. Y., and will operate it 
from the branch at Lancaster. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—John H. Equi 
Lumber Co. succeeded by John H. Equi. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—D. H. Gowing. Ve- 
neer Co. moving principal office from Burnsville, 
W. Va., to Portsmouth. 

WISCONSIN. New Glaras—Zimmerman & 
Masty succeeded by Masty & Schultz. 

Tomahawk—John Oelhafen Co. succeeded by 
two concerns, William Oelhafen taking over the 
general store and John Oelhafen taking the lum- 
ber business. 


CALIFORNIA. San Diego—A. L. A. Lumber 
Co., new concern. 

COLORADO. Denver—Chenault Lumber & 
Supply Co., recently began wholesale business. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Jones Lumber Co., re- 
cently began wholesale and commission busi- 
ness. 

ILLINOIS. 
began commission 
Building. 

Danville—Flliott Lumber Co., 
640 E. Fairchild St. 

Zéigler—George P. Baggot will open lumber 
business. 

INDIANA. Terre Haute—Hoosier Tie & Lum- 
ber Co. organized with capital of $100,000, will 
open offices here within thirty days. C. J. Rich- 
ards, John O’Brien and John Hoke Beasley are 
the incorporators; will make ties and various 
lumber products. J 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria — Southern Sales 
Agency, recently began wholesale and commis- 
sion southern pine lumber business. 

New Orleans—Hillcoat-Durel Lumber Co. re- 
cently began; export lumber. 

MINNESOTA. Bertha—C. W. Ahundt will 
open lumber business. 

Roseau—George J. Row Lumber Co. recently 
began; retail. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—Le Flore Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—United Die Block & 
Wood Heel Co. recently began at 19th and Pine 
streets. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bakersville—R. M. 
Gonge will open lumber business. 

 iceiana ia Lumber Co. recently began; 
retail. 

OHIO. Cleveland—B. F. Rider & Son recently 
began; wholesale. 

Cleveland—Saginaw Bay Co. will 
plant and yards. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — Arch W. 
Looney (Construction Lumber Co.) recently be- 
gan; commission lumber. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Allyn F. Gib- 
son recently began; export. 

_ WISCONSIN. Merrill—Radcliffe Manufactur- 
ing Co., recently began Jath manufacture. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Huntington Park—Tate Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. ; 

Compton—Compton Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated. 

San Francisco—Sterling Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 
_ COLORADO. _Evergreen—Riel 
incorporated, $25,000. 
_ CONNECTICUT. Bristol—Beach Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Underwood Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
IDAHO. Pocatello—Targhee Tie Co., 

porated; capital, $25,000. 
INDIANA. Indianapolis—Indianapolis Wood 
Products Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 
Indianapolis—Hoosier Tie & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; headquarters, Terre 
Haute. 
Shelbyville—Lynch Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. . 
IOWA. Estherville—Dahl Bros. Planing Mill 
Co., incorporated; capital, $80,000. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—Kentucky Lumber 
& Millwork Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 
Louisville—Frey Planing Mill Co., increasing 
capital from $75,000 to $150,000. 
LOUISIANA. Monroe—Parlor City Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
MAINE. Calais—Pleasant Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 
_ MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—Atlantic Aero Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
_New Bedford—New England Home Construc- 
tion Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 
MICHIGAN. Escanaba—Helena Land & Lum- 


recently 


Chicago—W. F. Kay 
1528 Otis 


lumber business; 


new concern, 


erect new 


Lumber Co., 


incor- 


pod Co., increasing capital from $20,000 to $100.- 


Traverse City—Brown Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $30,000 to $300,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Waynesboro—Turkey Creek 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—T. J. Moss Tie Co., in- 
creasing capital from $150,000 to $600,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Manasquan—A. A. B 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—South Brooklyn Con- 
struction Material Yards, incorporated capital, 
$100,000; lumber and building materials. 

Brooklyn—Thatford Sash & Door Corporation, 


rent 


incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


East Bethany—F. W. Putnam Co., incorpora- 
ted; capital, $35,000; general lumber. 

New York—L. G. Leonard Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; lumber and sawmill. 

New York—Economy-Built Homes & Lumber 
ar sama capital, $75,000; lumber and 
uilding. 

New York—S. P. T. Linder Co., incorporated; 
capital, $2,000; parquet flooring. 

New York—Ajax ‘Trim Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; 610 E. Gunhill Road. 

New York—New York Woodworking Corpora- 
tion, increasing capital from $15,000 to $50,000. 

New York—West Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $8,000. 

New York—Prever Lumber Co., 
capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Enrich Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $120,000; to deal in lumber and 
supplies. 

TEXAS. Orange—Ellis & Perry Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

San Antonio—Steves Sash & Door Co., in- 
creasing capital from $250,000 to $350,000. 

VERMONT. Rochester—Vail Wood Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Hedlund Box 
Lumber Co., increasing capital to $500,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Calgary—Garvin Jack Commis- 

sion Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
ONTARIO. Ottawa—Ottawa Section Home 

Building Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—B. C. Grubbs reported 
to be putting in shingle mill on banks of Bayou 
Bartholomew west of Dermott. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Putnam Lumber Co. 
will rebuild sawmill recently destroyed by fire 
at loss of about $10,000. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—Smith Lumber Co. 
building office and sheds. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Hillsboro—J. H. Murray 
& Son will erect building and will open lumber 
business, it is reported. 

OHIO. Columbus—Columbus Builders’ Supply 
Co. erecting new plant; cost, $100,000. 

Shilo—Peter Kuntz Lumber Co. has acquired 
two-acre tract and will construct a $70,000 lum- 
ber yard here. Active building operations in 
Montgomery County is cause for launching new 
enterprise here. 


CASUALTIES 


FLORIDA. Dowling Park—Fire destroyed 
10,000,000 feet of lumber valued at $400,000 at 
the plant of Standard Lumber Co.; covered by 
insurance. 

GEORGIA. Moultrie—Huber Lumber Yards, 
loss by fire in planing mill and dry kiln; 700,000 
feet of lumber burned. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Sinker-Davis 
loss by fire in boiler room. 

LOUISIANA. Marston—Fire destroyed the 
= of the Bogalusa turpentine camp; loss $7,- 

‘ ‘ 

MISSISSIPPI. 
loss by tornado. 
“ws Lumber Co., loss by fire, $5,- 


increasing 


Co.; 


Picayune—Rosa Lumber Co., 


NORTH DAKOTA. Clementville —- Rogers 
Lumber Co., loss by fire in office. 


OHIO. Lima—Smith & Sherrick Co., loss by 
fire, $8,000; planing mill destroyed. 


TENNESSEE. Sparta—Lumber yard of John 
M. Welch Lumber Co., loss by fire, $9,000; partly 
covered by insurance. 


WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Tacoma Fir Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $52,000. 


WISCONSIN. Ladysmith — Fountain-Camp- 
bell Lumber Co.; office building and warehouse 
destroyed by fire. Loss runs into many thou- 
sands it is reported; building will be rebuilt at 
once. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CENTRALIA, WASH., March 25.—A motion for a 
new trial has been asked by C. B. Sutherland, as 
receiver for the Centralia Millwork & Supply Co., 
in the case against the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. for damages sustained when the plant was 
destroyed by fire last June. The plaintiff is asking 
for $75,000 damages, alleging the fire was caused 
by carelessness of the railroad employees. A jury 
returned a verdict for the defendant when the case 
was tried a few months ago. 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


March 25.—The wheel of fortune turned toward 
the lumber industry this week. Increased orders, 
with a prospect of price advance within a few 
weeks both locally and outside, restoration of nor- 
mal production, reopening of the Parker Box & 
Manufacturing Co., adding about a hundred to the 
employed list and reducing the idle plants to an 
almost irreducible minimum, were the outstand- 
ing features of the manufacturing side, while bet- 
ter weather conditions covering a two weeks’ period 
loosened the jammed raw material supply and re- 
lieved the millmen of any fear of further log short- 


Particularly noticeable has been the inquiry and 
orders coming to makers of finished building mate- 
rials—sash and doors etc.—this being attributed 
to local demand, largely from the cities and towns, 
and particularly the rapidly growing suburbs. To 
the millman this meant local business on a larger 
scale, but both rail and water shipments to the 
eastern States, and export dispatch to the Orient, 
held up strongly. As a result of the activity of the 
lumber and shingle mills here, unemployment is a 
negligible factor. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 25.—All mills in Bellingham are now run- 
ning with one exception and that one will not 
operate until it is able to get logs from the owners’ 
camp, now buried in snow. In the rural districts 
also practically every mill is running. One idle 
plant that will soon operate is that of the Forbes- 
Wilson Lumber Co. in the Maple Falls district. 
Only a few logging camps are closed. The Puget 
Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co. reports about thirty 
inches of snow at its camp. 

Cargo business this month is very good and 
shipments will run around 10,000,000 feet. This 
week’s movement totaled 3,250,000 feet, as fol- 
lows: E. K. Wood Lumber Co., steamship Sierra, 
1,250,000 feet, California; Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, steamship Manulani, 400,000 feet, Hono- 
lulu; steamship Henry T. Scott, 1,600,000 feet, 
California. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. will soon 
load a vessel with a South American cargo and the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will next week be- 
gin loading 1,200,000 feet for Hawaii. The Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. has cargoes for Cali- 
fornia and Japan to load. 

P. C. Peterson has resigned as sales manager 
for the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., which 
he has served in that capacity for more than a 


ee  FACOMA, WASH. 


March 25.—Rail facilities for mills in Tacoma’s 
tideflat district are assured in the near future fol- 
lowing announcement made here this week by 
Charles Dormelly, president of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, of the company’s intention to build 
a branch line into the district. John Buffelen, 
president of the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., has been the principal advocate of the new 
line. Mr. Buffelen and Ernest Dolge, of Ernest 
Dolge (Inc.), have had this matter up with the 
railroad officials time after time. The mills are 
very badly served. The new line will eliminate the 
switching charges now paid on nearly all rail ship- 
ments and will do away with endless delays. 
Among local plants which will benefit are the 
Buffelen, Dolge, Tidewater and Ship lumber com- 
panies and the Pacific Box Co. 

A large share of the 100,000,000-foot lumber 
order placed in the Northwest by the Dutton 
Lumber Co., of New York, will be shipped from 
Tacoma. Most of this will go by water thru the 
Panama Canal. The Luckenback line, which has 
been taking an average of 1,000,000 feet a week 
from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., plans to 


, increase its service to handle the extra business. 


Another new shipping service was inaugurated this 
week when the steamer Nebraskan, of the Hawaiian 
American line, sailed from Tacoma for Europe with 
a cargo of shingles. 

Another slump in the lumber freight rates to the 
Orient took place this week. Charters have been 
made as low as $10 a thousand feet. The $10 rate 
will probably be general before long. 


One hundred ocean going vessels have moored at. 


Tacoma docks, completed just a year ago, and 85,- 
000,000 feet of lumber have been shipped. Vessels 
are now being turned away every week for lack of 
space. At least 100,000,000 feet will be shipped 
during 1922 if the present rate is maintained. 
Port officials from Portland, impressed by the suc- 
cess of Tacoma’s project, visited the city this week. 

The Washington Wood Products Co., organized 
last winter by J. J. Herlihy, W. W. Kilworth and 


other Tacoma lumbermen, started operations this 
week. The company is using the old plant of the 
Continental Pipe Manufacturing Co. and has in- 
stalled new machinery and equipment and remod- 
eled the factory. The new firm will manufacture 
moldings, case, base and finish and will make a 
specialty of clear fir products. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 27.—With resumption of operations at 
the different sawmills in Montana it looks as if the 
lumber business were beginning to return to a 
normal basis. The Baird-Harper Lumber Co., of 
Warland, is operating one shift at the sawmill and 
planer. The P. L. Howe Lumber Mills, of Eureka, 
is operating its planer. 

A sawmill is being constructed near Charlos 
Heights, south of Hamilton, Mont., by R. L. Har- 
per, of the Baird-Harper Lumber Co., of Warland. 
Plans are to cut a million feet of logs during this 
year. 

G. W. Slack, of the Slack Lumber & Lath Co., 
of Lake Five, reports that its lath mills at Lake 
Five and Coram are running to capacity. He plans 
to operate a small sawmill also to cut out 200,000 
to 300,000 feet of logs which the company has on 


hand. 
CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 25.—Practically all the mills are operat- 
ing full time, having orders to keep them running 
for sixty days. The railroads are all buying ties, 
construction timbers and car material. Japanese 
business is quiet. Last year was one of the best 
years that the lumbermen have had so far as local 
business was concerned, and from all reports this 
year will be better locally than last. While the 
shingle business is quiet, prices compare favorably 
with those of a year ago. 

fS=riffs filed by the railroads on log shipments, 
and the substitute orders of the department of 
public works regulating log rates, have been con- 
solidated into one case by court order. The State 
protested on the ground that because of different 
principles involved in the cases, consolidation would 
preclude attacking separately the increased rates 
proposed by carriers. Exception was granted the 
State in case it wished to appeal. The Shillsola is 
at the Willipa mill, Raymond, loading with lumber 
for New York. The Majestic will also load at 
this mill for new York. The schooner Charles 
Christiansen is loading at the Raymond mill for 
San Pedro, and the schooner Helen will sail today 
for San Pedro with a cargo from the same mill. 

The Warren Timber Co., of Raymond, is opening 
a new camp on the Palex River in Pacific County. 
The company will begin operations with at least 
fifty men. Logging operations in this locality have 
been retarded by recent snow. Operations have 
been started by the Western Lumber Co. at its new 
camp north of Pe Ell. 

Officials of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. are in 
Kelso this week to inspect its holdings and to make 
decisions as to mill sites. The company has 
options for five months from February on nearly 
6,000 acres in addition to the 3,000 acres it owns. 
R. A. Long has stated that the company is in no 
hurry to start construction of the mill. This visit 
is of particular interest in Kelso because it is 
hoped that actual construction muy be started soon. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 25.—The cargo market is a bit firmer, in 
the belief of some operators, who claim that $20 
and $21 flat are current. At Los Angeles harbor 
the situation has improved materially and is prac- 
tically normal. One encouraging feature is seen 
in the report that some boats have been laid up, 
relieving an otherwise depressed condition. The 
inbound movement so far this month has been 
much lighter than for the last three or four 
months; to the night of March 23 only sixty-one 
boats arrived at the harbor, fifty-two with fir and 
nine with redwood. The San Diego harbormaster 
reports the receipt at that port during February of 
5,987,550 feet of lumber. 

Some unsold stock is in rough pile, but a large 
part of the stock is reported being held for higher 
prices. Possibly the weakest item is shingles, 
offerings as low as $3.15, ship’s tackle, being re- 
ported, while $3.25 rules. Lath are quoted at 
$5.50, ship’s tackle, and rough green clears range 
around $45. 

Local building shows no lessening in activity. 
March permits to the night of the 23rd numbered 
3,043 with total valuation $7,487,405. 

The first of a shipment of 1,400,000 feet of creo- 
soted ties was reported on Monday from Los An- 
geles harbor, its destination Guaymas for account 
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of the Southern Pacific Co. of Mexico. The report 
declares that this is the first shipment of an im- 
mense order of ties to be used for the improvement 
of Mexican railroads as planned with the codpera- 
tion of the Mexican Government, and that tenders 
have been asked for two cargoes of miscellaneous 
timbers and machinery which include piling to be 
used in the construction of the new $5,000,000 
wharf at Manzanillo. 

W. R. Barnes, formerly general manager of the 
Standard Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., is looking 
for a location in southern California. White & 
Stephenson, with fir, redwood and sugar pine con- 
nections, are opening a wholesale office in the 
Pacific Electric Building. Mr. White was resident 
representative for the Pacific Lumber Co. here a 
few years ago. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 25.—Cargo shipments during the week 
were fairly good. There were no arrivals in the 
Harbor yesterday, but there are six vessels in 
port today. The Hellen is loading at the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Co, for Japan; Wilsolo, which 
has taken on lumber at a number of the mills, is 
now at the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. load- 
ing for the Atlantic seaboard; La Merced at the 
Western mill for Honolulu; Daisy Gadsby at the 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. loading for 
San Pedro; Muninidies has shifted to the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co. to complete her cargo for the 
east coast and the Carloa is loading at the Dono- 
van Lumber Co. for San Francisco. During the 
week the Raymond departed for California with 
cargo from the Suddem & Christensen mills; the 
West Mahwah cleared yesterday for Australia with 
a cargo from the Bay City, Anderson & Middleton 
and the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co.; Kohnan 
Maru sailed this morning with a cargo of lumber 
from the Hulbert mill and logs from the Mackie 
Barnes Co. for Japan; the Artigas cleared this 
morning from the National Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Hoquiam, for the East coast, and the 
Florence Olsen and Hoquiam from Wilson Bros. 
for California ports. 

The Eureka Lumber & Shingle Co. will add an- 
other shift April 1. The sash and door plant of 
the McCleary Timber Co., of McCleary, sustained 
a loss the early part of the week when fire par- 
tially destroyed the roof of the factory. 

The Hoquiam Manufacturing Co. is a new in- 
dustry on Grays Harbor. The plant is located in 
Hoquiam and will manufacture doors, frames and 
interior finish. 

J. B. Barton, a retail lumber dealer of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was a visitor in Aberdeen during last 


week, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 25.—The demand for lumber in San Fran- 
cisco and neighboring territory is good. With 
favorable weather, a great many dwellings are 
under construction. Retailers have fair stocks and 
are buying for their needs. They are not getting 
as good prices as they should, especially on fir; 
but are moving good quantities of lumber. Local 
commission men and mill agents have numerous 
inquiries, and, with business increasing at the 
yards thruout the State, they are generally opti- 
mistic. Large shipments of fir and fair shipments 
of redwood have been arriving here. Some of the 
steam schooners have been tied up, but will resume 
service when the northern mills get better prices, 
which are expected before long. 

Export orders are not very plentiful. Australia 
and the west coast of South America are quiet. 
Japan is not doing much now. The Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. sold 9,000,000 feet dur- 
ing the week, principally to Japan and China. 
Australia, South America and India were also 
purchasers. The Redwood Export Co., this city, is 
loading two vessels with redwood on Humboldt 
Bay for Australia. This week’s sales amounted 
to 2,000,000 feet. Some tie business with Japan 
is in prospect. Altho transpacific lumber freights 
were recently reduced to $12 and there have been 
predictions that still lower open rates would pre- 
vail, there is not much chartering. It is rumored 
that the rate conference will be restored. 

Fredric S. Palmer, this city, has returned from 
a trip to Chicago, New York, Boston and Pitts- 
burgh. He found the market somewhat quiet, but 
took some orders for white and sugar pine for the 
California mills represented. 

William H. Wood, president of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., this city, says the local demand for 
fir is good. The Hart-Wood mill at Raymond, 
Wash., started up during the week and the Quinault 
mill will be closed for a month’s repairing. One 
of the company’s steam schooners will be laid up 
on arrival at this port. 

W. M. Wheeler, of the Wheeler Timber Co., 
this city, has remaved to a new office at 903 
Alexander Building. He reports some inquiries 
for timber lands. Southern operators are looking 
toward California. 





B. W. Adams, who has charge of white and 
sugar pine lumber sales for the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., has returned from a tour of the mid- 
dle West in company with S. N. Bump, manager 
of the Lassen County operations. Their trip was 
made in connection with plans for the further re- 
fining of their products. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red 
River Lumber Co., has returned from Westwood, 
where 350,000 feet is being cut with one shift. 
Logging has been hampered by snow. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, stil} 
have quite a volume of fir business, but are not 
operating as many steam schooners as a few 
weeks ago. Increased shipments to southern Cali- 
fornia are expected when the congestion is re- 
lieved. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, has increased 
its cut of redwood at Fort Bragg and is needing 
more dry lumber to take care of the demand. The 
Mendocino mill and the Glen Blair mill are op- 
erating with one shift. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, has 
increased demand for redwood pipe, tanks and 
lumber, The factories at Pittsburg, Calif., are in 
steady operation. Stocks of dry lumber in the 
yard are light, but green stuff is coming from the 
Goodyear Redwood Co.’s mill at Elk and the Caspar 
Lumber Co.’s mill at the rate of about 250,000 
feet a day. 

The Northwestern Redwood Co., of which Capt. 
E. A. Selfridge is president, is cutting from 80,000 
to 100,000 feet a day at Willits. Altho kilns are 
in operation there is not enough dry stock to take 
care of the demand. California business is good. 

The Buehner Lumber Co.’s San Francisco sales 
office will be closed April 1, and J. M. Huddart, a 
veteran lumber agent, will take the agency. R. M. 
Gardiner will remain here as salesman. Douglas 
fir and spruce are shipped from the mill at North 
Bend, Ore. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co.’s band mill will 
start up March 25, operating with one 10-hour 
shift until May 1, when new logs will be available, 
The box factory will in future run ten hours. It 
had been running nine hours recently on account 
of bad weather and quiet business. 

C, A. Smith, president of the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co., this city, is expecting a good year’s business 
on fir, Port Orford cedar and hemlock. The two 
mills at Marshfield are turning out a total of 
nearly 500,000 feet a day and making shipments to 
the yards at Bay Point, Calif. The steamer Cot- 
tonwood, with a capacity of 2,000,000 feet, has 
been purchased for coastwise operation. The dry 
kilns at the yard will be improved. 

Vice President G. W. Boeschke, Sales Manager 
T. T. Lerch, and C. F. Flinn, the new general man- 
ager, made a trip to the Albion Lumber Co.’s plant 
during the week. Both the Albion mill and the 
Navarro mill are now in operation. 

W. R. Sayre, manager of the W. R. Sayre Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), this city, is making a trip to New 
York and other eastern points, and will be away 
two months, 


RAYMOND, WASH. 


March 25.—Owing to a most serious shortage of 
cedar logs shingle manufacturers have been greatly 
hampered in their operations, but within the next 
thirty days expect a plentiful supply. 

Extensive improvements and repairs at the 
Hanify mill, including new docking facilities, have 
proceeded to a stage that shows the plant will 
be in full operation this summer. 

The Western Lumber Co., of Pe Ell, has begun 
operations at its new camp north of town. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 25.—Altho lumber exports from British 
Columbia to Australia in 1921 were about 5,000,- 
000 feet less than in the year previous, it is prob- 
able that a greater amount will be sent in 1922. 
Building is booming in Australia according to W. 
J. L. Dixon, timber importer of Melbourne, who is 
in Vancouver. 

J. R. Monaghan, a lumberman of New Liskeard. 
Ont., is on the Coast. He has timber interests at 
Nootka, west coast of Vancouver Island. He ex- 
pects to return in the summer, when he will visit 
the property and intimates that development may 
follow. 

The McCarter Shingle Co., of Victoria, whose 
mill was burned some time ago, has its new plant 
in operation. The company will bring production 
to the maximum as soon as possible. 

Exports of timber products from Vancouver it 
February comprise: Lumber and logs—Orient, 12,- 
548,504 feet; Australia and New Zealand, 190,594 
feet; United Kingdom and continent, 306,039 feet ; 
United States ports, 511,467 feet; South America, 
499,877 feet; and 16,117 bales wood pulp to 
Orient; 19,202 bundles box shooks to Australia 
and New Zealand, and 31,606 bundles to Orient: 
51,486 bundles shingles to Atlantic coast of United 
States. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 25.—Transpacific business is still feeling 
the adverse effects of unstable rates. Lumber 
freights continue to soften, wtih the result that 
lumber prices are easing off in Japan, where deal- 
ers are showing considerable anxiety to get rid of 
stocks on hand. The Shinkoku Maru is reported 
to have been chartered at $10 for a lumber cargo 
on the Columbia River, and there is an intimation 


' that space for 1,000,000 feet has been offered from 


another source at $9. A tremendous amount of 
business has been booked at $14, and there are 
evidences that the parties are squirming to get 
out from under. Exporters view the situation 
philosophically, saying that the faster the rates 
fall the sooner will they reach bottom and become 
stabilized so that normal conditions can be re- 
stored. 

Seattle wholesalers are discussing the universal 
use of an acknowledgment blank, to be signed by 
the purchaser and returned, so that there may be 
a complete record of each transaction. Firms 
which have adopted this plan state that it is 90 
percent successful, and that it is an excellent 
means of forestalling possible misunderstanding. 

J. H. Yost, of the J. H. Yost Lumber Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., is in Seattle this week, accompanied by 
Mrs. Yost and their daughter Alida, completing a 
tour which has been in process since Jan. 31. In 
that interval they have swung to the south, visting 
Wichita, Oklahoma City and San Antonio. They 
then proceeded to Los Angeles, where they spent 
five weeks. Journeying northward along the Coast, 
they have stopped at San Francisco and Portland. 
While in this city Mr. Yost has been the guest of 
Gordon H. Macdonald, district representative of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and has visited the 
great mills of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 
at Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. Mr. Yost stated that 
he had been away from Lincoln so long as not to 
be in close touch with conditions in that territory. 
Yet his firm, he stated, has been doing a nice busi- 
ness, and was showing a material gain over last 
year. January, 1922, had a total 50 percent off, 
as compared with the previous January; but 
February’s total was only 19 percent off, while 
March was showing a very appreciable gain over 
March, 1921. 

John F. Drescher, who has been the head of the 
water transportation department of the Krauss 
Bros. Lumber Co., will leave that concern April 1, 
and proceed to New York, where he will take part 
in the organization of a new lumber company for 
the west Coast, the name of which has not yet 
been selected. There will be four parties to the 
new arrangement, namely the Stevens-Eaton Co., 
of New York; the Hendricks-Caskey Co., of Buf- 
falo; the Brown-Bates Co., of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Drescher. The new concern will be a whole- 
sale organization, in charge of Mr. Drescher, with 
headquarters in Seattle. 


Lawrence J. Koerble, traffic manager and pur- 
chasing agent of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., yesterday was guest at the lunch- 
eon of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, and made a 
brisk talk in which he stated that the manufac- 
turers were overlooking a good point with respect 
to boxes. The price of the 24x24 box, he remarked, 
ought to be the unit from which could be figured 
the price of common lumber; yet not one manufac- 
turer in a hundred knew anything about the price 
of boxes. Mr. Koerble reminded the manufactur- 
ers that high-priced box material meant keener 
competition from the manufacturers of fiber boxes 
and other substitutes, with a resultant decrease in 
the use of wood. The millmen did not entirely 
agree with Mr. Koerble’s conclusions, especially as 
regards fruit boxes, but they listened to him at- 
tentively. It was pointed out that common lumber 
is sold below the cost of manufacture, and that 
any further shading of price would have to come 
out of the price of uppers. 

Bert Geiser, of Minneapolis, Minn., is in Seattle 
for the purpose of establishing Coast offices for 
the Junge & Gray Lumber Co. and the Minnesota 
Transfer Storage Co., which he will represent in 
this territory. While Mr. Geiser does not look 
for a runaway market for lumber and shingles, yet 
he believes that business will grow steadily better 
and that the aggregate for the year will be satis- 
factory. 

A. J. Wartes, who until March 15 was manager 
of the red cedar shingle department of the J. F. 
Morris Lumber Co., has become identified with the 
Gray Lumber & Shingle Co. as manager of sales. 
The J. E. Morris Lumber Co. has discontinued its 
red cedar department. In February, Mr. Wartes 
was tendered the position of manager of sales for 
the Consolidated British Columbia Shingle Manu- 
facturers (Ltd.), but did not qualify for the place 
on account of indefinite delay in the completion of 
that organization. Mr. Wartes has been actively 
identified with the lumber and shingle business for 
more than twenty-five years, and is therefore able 
to give the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co. the ad- 
vantage of his long experience. 


Carl C. Crow, of Portland, publisher of Crow’s 
Pacific Coast Lumber Index, was in Seattle long 
enough this week to preach the gospel of optimism 
and to predict that 1922 would be a fine year, after 
all. “This week,” he said, “is a little better than 
last week; and last week was a little better than 
the week before. Large orders for car material 
are being placed; there is a better demand in the 
yard trade; there is an immense volume of little 
building. California is waking up. This year, in 
my opinion, will wind up as a go-getter and a 
humdinger.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Seeley are receiving con- 
gratulations on the birth of a son March 23. Mr. 
Seeley is secretary and sales manager of the Burton- 
Beebe Lumber Co. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 28.—The demand for southern pine has 
perked up slightly, practically all items of common 
being in good demand. There is a growing scarcity 
of 8- and 10-inch shiplap in both Nos. 1 and 2, and 
most mills are sold up on No. 3 boards. Prices 
are firm with an advancing tendency in some items. 
Uppers are still somewhat weak. Bd&better finish 
in the rough is in good demand and prices are firm. 
There is still a mill surplus of B&better drop siding 
and ceiling, but increasing retail orders for mixed 
ears of shed stock are cutting down these items 
daily. Bé&better flooring is in good demand, mill 
quotations being $43 to $45. The demand for 
timbers remains unchanged, and as a result the 
mills are diverting a large part of their cut into 
yard stock items for which there is an active 
eall. Retail trade is active. Building permits 
for last week amounted to $40,000. 


The schooner Salem is taking on a cargo of 
1,000,000 feet of timbers for Tuxpam, Mexico. 
William Moore & Co.’s barge is now loading a 
cargo of lumber for the Humble Oil Co., to be 
shipped by water to the Orange oil field. 

W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., left last week for New York City, 
where he will call on the eastern trade. 

J. P. Wurtsbaugh, vice president of the Lodwick 
Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., with mills in east 
Texas and west Louisiana, transacted business in 
Beaumont during the week. He states that the 
company will operate hereafter on an 11-hour basis 


rather than make any further reduction in em- , 


ployees’ wages. 

L. L. Chipman, manager of the export depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of this city, 
spent the week end in New Orleans in conference 
with G. Santa Cruz, division operator of the Ship- 
ping Board, in reference to providing additional 
ships for this district, and removal of various dis- 
criminating rates. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 27.—January exports from New Orleans, 
as compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, showed a decided gain in the 
hardwood lumber movement as compared with 
January, 1921. The hardwood export shipments 
for January, 1921, totaled 3,150,000 feet, as com- 
pared with a movement of 9,100,000 feet for Janu- 
ary of this year. Southern pine exports for the 
month were about the same as for the correspond- 
ing month last year, while the stave exports fell 
off more than 50 percent. 

At a meeting last Thursday night the New Or- 
leans Dock Board decided to permit, for a period 
of ninety days, the receipt of export cargo at the 
wharves ten days before date of vessel’s arrival, 
without charge for storage etc. Hitherto the free 
time allowance was seven days, so that the tempo- 
rary change of the rule gives shippers an additional 
three days’ free time. 

W. B. McDavid, of Buenos Aires, one of the lead- 
ing handlers of American lumber and naval stores 
in the Argentine, is a New Orleans visitor this 
week, renewing old trade acquaintances, making 
new ones and getting a line on trade conditions. 
Mr. McDavid, who represents the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co. and the Gillican-Chipley Co. among 
other interests, is an Alabamian by birth, but has 
made his home in Argentina for the last fourteen 
years, After spending a few days in New Orleans 
he will go north for a visit to other lumber cen- 
ters. He expects to return to Buenos Aires about 
June 1. 

Roger Babson, nationally noted business expert 
and statistician, spent four days of last week at 
Bogalusa, La., studying that “magic city’s’ indus- 
tries. Mr. Babson gave special attention to the 
Bogalusa paper industry and to the reforestation 
projects of the Great Southern Lumber Co. Re- 
turning to New Orleans Thursday evening, in com- 
pany with Col. W. H. Sullivan, of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., he declared that the solution of 
the problem presented by the South’s cutover lands 
lies in their reforestation and the development of 
the pulp and paper industry in the South. “The 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
Pine Timber Tracts 


in large and small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 
ANY YEARS’ close identification 


with the California pine manufactur- 
ing interests places me in a position to 
render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering reports. ¢ 


G. X. WENDLING 


2665 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 
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and at the same time insure your 
customers well manufactured lum- 
ber. You can do this by connect- 
ing up with ourselling organization 
which is owned and controlled by 
practically 100% of the co-opera- 
tive mills of Washington and 
_ Columbia— manufacturers 
° 


Pacific Coast 


LUMBER, SIDING AND 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


These mills are pledged to main- 
tain uniform quality and standard- 
ized grades on their products; also 
to render prompt, efficient service 
on all orders. Better tell us about 
your requirements. 


Mutual Timber Mills 


WHOLESALERS 
Cc. A. JOHNSON, 955-6 Stuart Building, 
Manager SEATTLE, WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














, THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
‘nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


work being done at Bogalusa,’ he declared, ‘“‘is 
fundamental in the effect it will have on the 
South’s industrial future. The day is coming 
when practically the entire pulp and paper making 
industry, representing an investment of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, will be located in the south- 
ern States.” 

F. J. Thomas, sales manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., left last week for Kansas City 
and other midwestern trade centers, where he will 
look after business matters and study trade condi- 
tions. 

Secretary-manager E. W. McKay, of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, and J. R. 
Black, manager of the association’s insurance de- 
partment, left last week for a visit to association 
mills in Florida and along the east coast. They 
will return the latter part of the week. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


March 27.—Southern pine orders last week were 
in excess of production and shipments. The mar- 
gin of spread between the uppers and lowers has 
been reduced, most orders being for lower grades. 
The outstanding feature has been an advance of 
$1 to $3 on No. 3 common, and 50 cents to $2 on 
No. 2 common. Upper grades hold their own, and 
some stock is moving. There is more inquiry for 
railroad material. Longleaf dimension items are 
quite scarce. A very large inquiry for Government 
material for the Canal Zone is in circulation. The 
interior demand is steadily strengthening. Local 
building is the heaviest ever known. No. 2 lath 
are much stronger, and No. 1 lath are moving 
freely at about $4.25. The weather has been favor- 
able and sawmills report no serious damage from 
the recent cyclones. 

Demand for red and white oak shows decided im- 
provement. Some mills are running short time due 
to small log supply. Flooring manufacturers are 
requiring large amounts of common plain oak, but 
demand from the furniture and automobile indus- 
try is light. 

C. E. Tredick, manager of the Hamtramck Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Detroit, Mich., is spending a few 
days in this section. He is an old southern pine 
operator and still has investments down South. 

W. O. Finkbine, vice president of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., landed in New Orleans last Monday 
after visiting Jamaica, Cuba, the Canal Zone 
and other points. He is spending a few days at 
the Wiggins and Dlo (Miss.) plants. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 27.—The market is growing stronger each 
week and the weather is better. The warm spring 
days help to dry the yard stocks and harden the 
roads so mills located in the country districts will 
soon have little trouble in getting their stocks to 
shipping points. Special cutting orders are com- 
ing more freely and there is a better variety to 
pick from. Practically all items of shed stock are 
more active, and it now looks as if shed and yard 
stocks will be badly broken within the next few 
weeks. 

The Wheeler-Arnold Co., of Wittenburg, Wis., 
has bought the timber owned by Weis & Lish Spoke 
Co. at Scooba, Miss., consisting of about 4,000 
acres of land, and it is their intention to put in a 
sawmill at once. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 27.—The total volume of business. trans- 
acted in the North Carolina pine market last week 
showed an increase, mostly in low grade rough 
lumber. There has also been a slight increase in 
orders for flooring etc. The prospects are very 
bright. Sales are restricted because items now 
popular are scarce, and many mills lose business 
because ‘they. are unable to make quick shipment. 
The weather has gradually opened up. There are 
still many North and South Carolina mills shut 
down due to the overflow of rivers. Inquiries 
have not been so numerous recently, but bona fide 
offers of orders by wholesalers are frequent. There 
has been no further change of note in prices. 
Millmen have small surplus stocks of good lumber 
and have sufficient orders for low grades to keep 
them busy shipping for some time. 

Inquiries have picked up recently for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better. One or two rather large lots of 
4/4 edge have been sold recently for cargo deliv- 
ery along with lots of 5/4 and 6/4 edge and other 
items. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths are not 
moving very briskly, and 4/4 edge and stocks in 
No. 3 grade are a little quiet. There is a better 
demand for Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts, 
planing mills in the South buying these to cover 
orders for partition etc. wanted promptly. 

There is still a very brisk demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 1 box rough and dressed, the sale of dressed 
and resawn picking up considerably of late. Sev- 
eral New York box makers report brisk business. 
Some cargoes are being held up due to the scarcity 
of vessels of 500,000-foot capacity. ‘There is also 


a brisk demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 box and also 
stock widths. No. 1 stock box, 4/4, is also moving 
better. Edge No. 1 box, 5/4 and 6/4, is still mov- 
ing in mixed cargoes with edge, and buyers are 
taking what No. 2 box develops in making the No. 1 
grade. Several cargoes of 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 edge 
have been sold in Baltimore recently at figures which 
are surprising, this being a very cheap market. 
Box bark strips are active. Rough strips are mov- 
ing more freely. 

The demand for flooring, ceiling etc. has in- 
creased, but the market is really far from active. 
The demand for 6- and 8-inch kiln dried roofers is 
good. Prices of dressed lumber show very little 
change, altho some of the leaders have dropped 
back due to decreased demand. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 27.—Demand continues steady but not 
very heavy. There is no speculative buying in 
evidence. Bookings fluctuate along with the cur- 
rent retail demand. Prices have not changed any 
to speak of in southern pine or hardwood. ‘The 
hardwood market is rather quiet. The mills have 
fair order files and are not pushing sales to any 
great extent. Heavy pine dimension and long 
joists have been in heavy demand the last several 
days. The volume of shipments has been steady 
and most shippers report slightly heavier output 
for March. Pine operators claim that there will 
have to be an average advance of about $5 before 
they can get a reasonable price for their stump- 
age. At the rate prices are steadily edging upward 
it is hoped that this goal will be reached within a 
few months. Satisfaction is expressed by millmen 
that the small advances of the last couple of 
months are being well maintained. 

O. N. Cloud, sales manager of the Peavy-Byrnes 
and associated lumber companies, reports having 
found much activity at the companies’ plants 
when he visited them recently. Mr. Cloud looks 
for improved trade before long. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 27.—There appears to have been a note 
worthy improvement in the pine market, especially 
in dimension, mills booking business at $2 to $3 
over prices of fifteen days ago. Inquiries from all 
sources are heavy and a good many wholesalers 
have been scouting thru this section during the 
last week, but most of them say they are buying 
very little stock, altho they are optimistic and 
hope soon to be in the market. No. 1 dimension 
is in strong demand, firm and advancing. Buyers 
are unable to place orders for large quantities of 
boards with the small operators. Larger mills say 
that the higher grades are not moving very fast 
and that concessions are still necessary on some 
stocks in surplus. No. 38 common boards are very 
searce and appear to be advancing. The weather 
is now favorable and the small mills will soon be 
able sto operate full time and to begin shipping 


again. 
. ELKINS, W. VA. 


March 27.—Orders for hardwood lumber in West 
Virginia were not on so large a scale last week. 
Prices as a rule are holding firm, because of a 
growing scarcity of dry stock in No. 1 and No. 1 
common grades. Much of this stock has been ex- 
hausted and only green stock as a rule remains. 
This condition is causing an advance in No. 1 
common oak, poplar and chestnut, other grades 
and woods remaining about the same. Inasmuch 
as No. 1 common is advancing, No. 2 common 
in the ordinary course of events is certain to come 
more into vogue. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


March 27.—Lumber market conditions in this 
territory are reported as poor. Car materials and 
special cuttings are moving slowly, while yard and 
shed stocks are holding up pretty well. Mill op- 
erators report that there is practically no demand 
for special cuttings. Building is. picking up. The 
decrease in demand for special cuttings is held 
responsible for the closing of several mills during 
the last few weeks and there is some talk of some 
of the larger mills on Blodgett branch, the heart 
of the longleaf pine section, closing temporarily. 
The Southern Railway purchased a large amount 
of car materials and special cuttings during the 
last week and this is practically the only sale of 
any size to railroads during that period. The ex- 
port trade is holding up pretty well. The exports 
during last week follow: Barcelona, 344,000 feet 
pine lumber; 2,000 feet poplar logs; 53,000 feet 
ash; 148,746 feet gum. Valencia, 568,539 feet 
pine; 15,000 feet satin walnut; 38,165 feet gum. 
Antwerp, 645,000 feet pine. Ghent, 304,000 feet 
pine. Havre, 53,306 feet pine; 27,588 feet pop- 
lar. Pointe-a-Pitre, 394,000 feet pine; 30,400 
feet cypress shingles. San Domingo City, 242,497 
feet pine. Cardenas, 73,000 feet pine. Caibarien, 
178,000 feet pine. 

The Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad 
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will not increase its rates on export and coastwise 
lumber as a result of the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it was announced here yes- 
terday. This means a saving of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds on export and coastwise lumber from Milroy 
to Mobile and corresponding savings from other 
points to Mobile. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


March 27.—Orders for every grade and dimen- 
sion southern pine exceed both production and 
shipments. Lowers are still in strong demand and 
the softening tendency in uppers has let up appre- 
ciably. Demand for sawn lumber for European 
export has dropped off and all the demand now is 
for sawn timbers. Spring building in this country 
is going to make timbers for export rather hard 
to get and this, coupled with the differential in 
favor of eastern Gulf ports, will somewhat retard 
export shipments, it is predicted. 
soon to have a meeting with Shipping Board 
officials, when it is thought this differential will be 
adjusted so as to equalize the rates and give west- 
ern Gulf ports an even break. 

Two vessels are loading here at present and two 
more are expected in this week. The Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co. is loading the barkentine Amazon with 
1,000,000 feet for New York and the schooner 
Elsie B. with 260,000 feet for Port Au Prince, 
Haiti. The steamer Neterrian will begin this week 
taking on 2,000,000 feet of sawn timber for the 
Standard Export Lumber Co. for Liverpool de- 


livery. 
WARREN, ARK. 


March 27.—The demand seems stronger, more 
orders being received this week than last. Prices 
in some instances have eased off, but some items 
have stiffened. Floorings have had a slight set- 
back, while No. 3 boards are strong and advanc- 
ing. No. 2 lath are in more demand, their price 
advancing, than are No. 1. Inquiries are received 
in good volume from retailers, both rural and 
urban, most orders coming from city dealers. Small 
town business has not developed. Indications are 
that there will not be much demand from rural 
dealers until their customers have harvested an- 
other crop. City building is moving along at a 
good pace except where weather has prevented. 
Industrials are buying some stock and railroads are 
making a few purchases. The weather is such that 
no mills have lost time. Hardwoods are in a some- 
what better position. Demand is better, and prices 
are strengthening. Hardwood floorings, particu- 
larly oak, are in good demand, with quotations 


firm. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 27.—Orders have been coming in-at a 
rate which leaves no doubt that demand for south- 
ern pine is taking on momentum. There has been 
a considerable volume of inquiry. Prices are con- 
siderably better than were quoted two or three 
weeks ago. Conditions are improving thruout the 
consuming territory and there is hardly an item 
of pine which the mills can not move at prices 
that lend encouragement. There have been a 
number of buyers here from the North during the 
last week and considerable stock has been bought. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 29.—Contracts for New England building 
construction awarded during the week ended 
March 21 are valued at $7,225,700, exceeded only 
by the corresponding week of 1920, when the total 
was $8,411,000. The quantity of building involved 
is probably greater this year, however, owing to 
the higher costs of labor and materials two years 
ago. 

Proposals are before the legislature for the ex- 
penditure of $69,000,000 in the construction of a 
huge reservoir in western Massachusetts, north of 
Springfield, which would cover about thirty square 
miles, inundate parts of several towns and require 
the demolition of about 6,000 farm and village 
homes. It is proposed to dam the Swift River 
and convey the water by an immense tunnel to the 
present metropolitan system at Clinton, Mass. It 
is proposed that the State shall rebuild homes for 
the 6,000 families who would be made homeless. 
A considerable tract of valuable timber land would 
be destroyed by the proposed reservoir. 

The Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, closed down 
its spruce mill at Portage, Me., last Saturday. It 
is not planned to reopen before the middle of May. 

The lumber yards and mills and woodworking 
shops in the South Cove district along Albany 
Street narrowly escaped destruction last Friday 
night when a spectacular fire caused about $120,- 
000 damage, of which $50,000 was by water. A fire 
wall extending the entire width and height of the 
building saved the G. W. Hill Lumber Co.’s wood- 
working shops. Water damaged kiln dried lum- 
ber owned by the Flynn-Bertsch Lumber Co. and 
the Boston Combing Co. 





Shippers are’ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 25.—The lumber business is getting bet- 
ter every week. Wholesalers and retailers are 
receiving new orders right along. The market 
appears stronger, especially on lower grades, and 
southern pine prices have stiffened slightly. Prices 
are expected to go up again, and indeed have 
already done so in a number of grades. The 
retailers say indications for a good year are bright. 
Stocks in yards are low. With a better feeling in 
the iron and steel market, Pittsburgh and district 
is in line for a boom. 

Ex-Mayor E. V. Babcock and his brother, F. R. 
Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., have gone to 
Tellico Plains, Tenn., where their vast lumber 
interests are, and will make a thoro inspection of 
the operations. 

William B. Stayer, secretary of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, with the 
other Pittsburghers who attended the convention 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in Washington, D. C., last week, have re- 
turned home well pleased. Mr. Stayer says that 
the honors heaped upon the Pittsburgh men was a 
compliment to their ability and experience. The 
election of William H. Schuette as president of 
the National association was especially pleasing. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 27.—Gov. Miller today signed the Lock- 
wood bill, extending the tax exemption on hous- 
ing construction for another twelve months, and 
with the governor’s act the greatest spell of 
preparations for new buildings that ever swept 
over the city is expected to ease off. Every one 
of the five boroughs is in the throes of an active 
building mavement. Already prognosticators are 
putting it/ dawn as a certainty that in volume of 
building the; 1922 record will surpass any other. 
From April /1, 1921, to April 1, 1922, it is said 
that new housing to accommodate 60,000 families 
has gone up in Brooklyn alone, and Queens un- 
doubtedly has far surpassed that figure. In the 
Bronx similar enormous figures have been estab- 
lished./ 

Activity in the distribution of lumber has been 
reflected chiefly of late in the Newtown Creek sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, all the way from Bushwick Ave- 
nue to the East River, a distance of about three 
miles. It is estimated that in a good year this 
section handles approximately 500,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The Newtown Creek section feeds princi- 
pally Brooklyn and Queens and the near-in sec- 
tions of Long Island, whereas in a measure its 
ramifications include Staten Island and Manhattan 
and, in a less degree, the Bronx. Among the lead- 
ing firms in the Newtown Creek section are Cross, 
Austin & Ireland; Louis Bossert, who supplies 
not only lumber and trim but portable houses; 
Hoban, Hunter & Feltner; Doran, Sealy & Adams; 
Leary & Co.; John C. Orr & Co.; Hunters Point 
Lumber & Supply Co.; Eclipse Box & Lumber Co. ; 
Stanley Lumber Co., and E. C. Smith Co. The 
facilities for handling lumber on Newtown Creek, 
which is fed by rail and water, an enormous light- 
erage business being carried on, are vastly im- 
proved over the methods employed even several 
vears ago. The cost of delivering goods has been 
greatly reduced by labor saving devices. 

Just a step, as it were, from the Newtown Creek 
section one encounters scores of small and large 
yards, every one as busy as busy can be, and all 
well stocked at present against any kind of de- 
mand. Many of these lumber yards have started 
up within the last eighteen months, many merely 
as experiments. In most instances the experiment 
has proved successful. These yards are mainly 
in sections where the housing boom has hit hard- 
est. An example of the prosperity that has be 
fallen some of the new yards may be cited in the 
Globe Supply Co., of 1986 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
which in the last two years has established branch 
yards at Manhattan Crossing, in Conway Street 
and at Norman Place. Bernard Corn is manager 
and chief owner. He formerly was in the lumber 
business in New Jersey, but came to this side of 
the river eighteen months ago. “We have twenty- 
five lots stocked at present,” said Mr. Corn, “altho 
we consider our present reserves far below what 
they should be, chiefly from the constant drain of 
recent weeks that has kept us hustling. Lumber 
does not come in fast enough at present to suit 
us. In fact, it is going out faster than it is 
coming in.” 

One of the most recent additions to the ranks 
of dealers in the flourishing Queens section is the 
Cross Bay Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Rockaway Road 
and Woodhaven Avenue, which has established a 
yard within the last two months, and already is 
supplying a large area. The principal owner is 
S. Rutstein, formerly with the Globe company. 
The Cross Bay company started business with one 
truck and one horse, but last week another truck 
and another horse were added and a site was pur- 
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Quick Shipment 


From our own mill at North Bend, Oregon. 
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buyers because our mills have a 
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What You 
Require 


Order Now 


while we can make prompt 
shipments from stock on hand. 

















Spruce, Hemlock 


Timbers, Bridge, Track 

and Car Material 
Dimension, Shiplap, 
Boards, Yard Stock. 


Spruce Plank 


a specialty 


Get our list today. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


1052 Pacific Ave. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Duluth—Lyceum Bldg. 
H. S. Robb, Mgr. 











The Lumberman’s 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
markettoday. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates. 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


American{iimberman 
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The Pennsylvania Equipment Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., announces that on April 1 it will move 
to Norwood, Pa. 


Cc. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
Meridian, Miss., paid a business visit to this mar- 
ket during the week. 


W. J. Whyte, of the Gregertson Bros, Co., re- 
turned this week from a business trip to Cairo, II1., 
and Memphis, Tenn., and reported that production 
and shipments are seriously interfered with on ac- 
count of high water. 


Bruce Harris, of the Pas Lumber Co., Winnipeg, 
Canada, passed thru this city a few days ago, on 
his return north from the eastern States, where 
he had spent some time on business and in sur- 
veying general business conditions. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, before attend- 
ing the annual convention of the Southern Pine 
Association, at New Orleans, La., this week, spent 
several days at his old home in Fayetteville, Ark. 


Morton F. Engelman, of the Morton F. 
man Co., lumber broker of Omaha, Neb., called on 
the local trade early this week. He reported really 
wonderful business for this early in the year being 
transacted in the Omaha section, and looked for a 
big building season. 


W. L. Godley, Chicago representative for the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
transacted business in Milwaukee, Wis., a few 
days ago, and returned with the report that retail 
business in that section is active. Rowland §&. 
Utley, of the local office of the Stevens-Jarvis Lum- 
ber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., also called on the trade in 
Milwaukee and other Wisconsin points during the 
week. 


Engel- 


A. W. Holt, head of the estimating department 
of the O. & N. Lumber Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
while in the city the latter part of last week, re- 
ported that the lumber concerns in that section 
are very busy figuring estimates on building con- 
struction. These figures are slow in materializing 
into business, but Mr. Holt believed this condition 
will change as the season opens up, and that this 
year’s business will be very satisfactory. 


Charles A. Omen, of the Charles A. Omen Lum- 
ber Co., Princeton, Ill, spent a few days in Chi- 
cago on business the latter part of last week. He 
said that business is very good with him. ‘There 
is a great volume of estimating, and while many 
people still have the idea that building costs are 
too high, and all estimating therefore may 
not materialize into immediate business, Mr. Omen 
said there is plenty of trade now and in’sight. 


Franklin S. Reynolds, of the Reynolds Manufac- 
turing Co., Rushville, Ind., passed thru Chicago 
this week on his way back to Indiana after spend- 
int the winter with Mrs. Reynolds in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Mr. Reynolds reports a vast volume of build- 
ing going on in and around Los Angeles, but said 
that there were conditions which to him seemed 
to indicate that business was slackening up some- 
what. He is optimistic over the hardwood outlook, 
however, and expects good business this year. 


ENLARGES INSPECTION SERVICE 


Due to the fact that demand for its inspection 
services has of late increased enormously, the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has found it 
necessary to increase its inspection force and stand- 
ardize its work thru the application of a new set 
of rules. John D. Hanbury heretofore has handled 
the entire inspection work of the association, and 
thru his accurate knowledge of lumber grades has 
done so admirably. His brother, M. N. Hanbury, 
has now been appointed to assist him. Both in- 
spectors, as S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager of 
the association, expressed it, ‘shave been fed on 
splinters since babyhood,’’ and the association is 
now in position to give the same excellent inspec- 
tion service which for a long time has featured 
its activities. 

The following inspection rules have been adopted 
by the board of directors to apply in the future: 

Before the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
will make inspections, it must be furnished with a 
copy of the invoice to consignee (except price) ; 
also, as far as possible, with detailed complaint, 
and if seller is not actual shipper then the name 
of the shipper must be given. 

Inspection reports of the association will show 
only the name of the party requesting inspection, 
but copies of the inspection report and copies of 
bill of expense will be sent to shipper and seller 
(where shipper and seller are not identical) and 
consignee. 
















The consignee shall furnish a certificate identt- 
fying the lumber and shall agree with the inspector 
Ps ag the total labor charge incident to the inspec- 
tion. 

Insofar as practical, inspections will be made in 
order of receipt of request. 

The charges to members for inspector’s time 
shall be $12 per day; $7.50 per half day; $5 per 
car minimum charge. 

Where the shipper, the seller or the consignee is 
not a member of this association, the charges shall 
be $15 per day; $10 per half day ; $7.50 per car 
minimum charge. 

In addition to the charge for inspector’s time, 
actual expenses of inspector and outlay for labor, 
if any, will be included in the bill of expense. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has 
also made arrangements with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association whereby it will dis- 
tribute weekly among its membership a barometer 
and statistical report covering the production, ship- 
ments and orders of the mills belonging to the 
principal manufacturers’ associations in various 


' parts of the country. 


IS APPOINTED SALES MANAGER 


F. W. Long, for the last three years connected 
with the sales department of the Steven-Jarvis 
Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for the Wisconsin & 
Michigan Lumber Co., 
Eagle River, Wis., and 
will assume his new du- 
ties some time next 
week. 

Mr. Long originally 
covered the Milwaukee 
territory for the Steven- 
Jarvis concern, but on 





F. W. LONG, 
Sales Manager, 
Wisconsin & Michigan 
Lumber Co., Hagle 
River, Wis. 





Jan. 1, 1921, was placed 
in charge of its Chicago 
office. Here he remained 
until about three months 
ago, when the sales de- 
partment was reorgan- 
ized and Mr. Long was 
reassigned to his old 
Milwaukee territory. 
Prior to his connection with the Eau Claire con- 
cern, Mr. Long served as noncommissioned offi- 
cer in the spruce production division, United 
States Army, with headquarters at Vancouver, 
Wash., and before that spent many years in the 
employ of various Wisconsin lumber concerns, 
in different capacities. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan Lumber Co., the 
sales managership of which he is now taking 
over, is operating a strictly modern mill at 
Eagle River, and has twenty to twenty-five years 
of timber supply ahead, composed mostly of 
hardwoods. 


FEATURES STORAGE SERVICE 


The victory scored last December by the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, when it succeeded 
in obtaining from all the lumber carrying railroads 
entering Chicago a complete milling-in-transit 
privilege for this market, is already beginning to 
show conspicuous results in the way of increased 
receipts of lumber for subsequent reshipment else- 
where. 

One of the busiest lumber yard scenes at this 
time is to be seen at Chicago Heights, the ‘‘Minne- 
sota Transfer for the southern shippers,” as it is 
becoming known as a result of the favorable mill- 
ing-in-transit privileges of its own which it has 
received. Here the Gordon Lumber & Storage Co., 
which specializes in the storage, selling and re- 
shipping of forest products of all kinds, operates 
an excellent yard of eighteen acres, with strictly 
modern sheds and equipment. This yard is ideally 
located as regards shipping facilities, being served 
thru the Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer Rail- 
road by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Michigan 
Central; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal and Chicago, Terre Haute 
& Southeastern railroads, the latter being 4 
branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road. 

The service idea of the Gordon Lumber & Storage 
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Co. is a highly developed one. Not only will it 
receive, store and reship lumber according to the 
instructions of its clients, but it undertakes to sell 
the lumber stored in its yards under the most 
favorable conditions possible. The company is 
circulating an attractive pamphlet describing fully 
the character of its business and the benefits de- 
rived by southern shippers thru using the Chicago 
Heights milling-in-transit privileges. This booklet 
is gratis to all desirous of the kind of service 
offered who will address a request for a copy to 
the concern. 


TO LAUNCH PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


The American Press League, a local press bu- 
reau specializing in educational publicity, is plan- 
ning with the codperation of building material 
dealers, banks and others interested, to launch a 
systematic “home building and real estate securi- 
ties campaign” in the native and foreign language 
press of Chicago and Cook County. As explained 
by Thomas J. Sullivan, well known newspaper man 
and economic writer and president of the League, 
the purpose of this campaign is to promote the 
building of homes and the investment of funds in 
real estate securities, making financially possible 
building construction on a large scale. The latter 
Mr. Sullivan points out, is entirely a matter of 
enlightening the public as to the safety of real 
estate securities. A fund to finance this cam- 
paign is now being raised, and several organiza- 
tions of building material dealers, including the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, have en- 
dorsed the project. 


Pea BaAaAB: 


PREPARE FOR HOOVER MEETING 


The Business Secretaries’ Forum of Chicago 
held a meeting at the Sherman Hotel last Wednes- 
day noon, at which were discussed ways and means 
of preparing for the approaching conference be- 
tween Secretary of Commerce Hoover and trade 
organization secretaries relative to association ac- 
tivities. A committee of three was appointed to 
prepare a plan of procedure and a set of questions 
to which official answers will be sought. The 
committee’s report will be put before the Forum 
at its next meeting on April 7 and thoroly gone 
over before approval. It appears that Chicago’s 
delegation of trade association secretaries, which 
will go to Washington upon the invitation of Secre- 
tary Hoover for a general conference April 12, will 
exceed fifty. This delegation on the day before 
will meet with similar delegations from other cities, 
each armed with a plan with procedure and a list 
of questions to be asked. These will be compared, 
and from them evolved a general plan that will be 
followed during the conference. 


ADDS WEST COAST ACCOUNT 

Karl B. Matthai, who for the last six years has 
represented the R. D. Walker Lumber Co., of Mo- 
bile, Ala., in this territory, announces that he has 
just been appointed as the Chicago sales repre- 
sentative for the Garland-Hall Lumber Co., of Seat- 
tle, Wash., and that he hereafter will have charge 
of the sales of both these concerns in Chicago and 
tributary territory. The Garland-Hall Lumber Co. 
is a prominent concern wholesaling all lines of 
west Coast lumber products. Its heads are Leo 
Schwager, who was elected second vice president 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association at 
its recently concluded convention, and W. D. Hall, 
both of whom are lumbermen of long experience 
and wide acquaintance in the East and in the West. 
Mr. Matthai feels that thru taking over their ac- 
count he has been placed in a very favorable posi- 
tion to satisfy the west Coast requirements of the 
trade in this section. The R. D. Walker Lumber 
Co. specializes in southern pine railroad and car 
material and ties, and, as intimated, Mr. Matthai 
will continue to handle this trade on its account. 

Mr. Matthai has recently removed his office from 
the eighth floor of 20 East Jackson Boulevard to 
Room 410 of the same building. 


LOCAL CONCERN BUYS UNIQUE HOME 


Carey, Lombard, Young & Co., operators of an 
extensive line of retail lumber yards in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and the William P. Carey Co., 
operating line yards in Texas, with joint headquar- 
ters in Chicago, this week began moving their offices 
from the Majestic Building to 227 East Superior 
Street, where they have purchased and will occupy 
a 3-story residence building. The new headquarters 
of these concerns will be unique in more than one 
respect. The building formerly was inhabited by 
artists and interior decorators of rare ability, and 
they had practiced their art with sumptuous effect 
in their home. The walls are finished in white and 
elaborately decorated, giving a most unusual and 
elegant atmosphere to a lumber office. President 
Carey, of Carey, Lombard, Young & Co., thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends an invitation to 
lumbermen generally, when in the neighborhood 


to drop in and inspect this quite remarkable new. 


home of the two concerns, all three floors of 
which will be occupied by them. They expect to 
be established by April 10, and until that date 
will transact business regularly at their offices in 
the Majestic Building. 


ENTER COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Walter B. Vanlandingham and Bert E. Cook, 
both prominent local lumbermen, have organized 
the Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., with of- 











W. B. VANLANDINGHAM, BERT E. COOK, 
Organizers of the Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co. 


fices at 1021-1022 Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Building. This new concern will deal 
in southern pine, west Coast products and hard- 
wood flooring on a commission basis. It has 
formed a number of excellent’ connections in 
the South and on the west Coast, and will also 
represent some well known manufacturers of 
maple and oak flooring. Being experienced, and 
progressive lumbermen, they plan to make serv- 
ice of the most intelligent character the out- 
standing feature of their business. 

Messrs. Vanlandingham and Cook are well 
known to the trade thruout this territory. The 
former has for a number of years been asso- 
ciated with the Edward Hines Lumber Co., as its 
buyer, and prior to that with some of the most 
prominent southern pine producing concerns as 
sales manager, and the latter was for a long 
time the Chicago representative for the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., now the Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 


JOINS COMMISSION CONCERN 


The Chicago office of the E. G. Phinney Co., of 
Jacksonville, Fla., will be closed on April 1, accord- 
ing to announcement made this week by T. W. Leh- 
mann, who about a year ago opened this office and 





T. W. LEHMANN, CHICAGO; 
Of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 


has since managed it. Mr. Lehmann will, effective 
that date, make a connection with the Acme Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., and will establish a southern 
pine department for this concern. 


Mr. Lehmann is a southern piner of considerable 
experience. Except for about two years, during 
which he represented a large west Coast whole- 
saling firm in this city, he has been identified with 
the southern pine trade since 1908. The first four 
years of his lumber career were spent at work in 
the mills of large southern manufacturers, during 
which he gained the thoro manufacturing experi- 
ence always so valuable to the lumber salesman. 
Afterward he spent four years traveling the Texas 
territory, and six years ago came to Chicago, where 
for a time he was engaged in the commission lum- 


_ber business and then as representative for various 


concerns. As manager of the southern pine de- 
partment of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. he 
will cater exclusively to the retail trade, in which 
that concern is an important factor thruout this 
territory. 

The Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. has for many 
years made a specialty of western products, with 
excellent connections on the Coast and Inland Em- 
pire and a large clientele thruout Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and southern Michigan. Both A. C. Barker, 
president, and C. W. Molin, secretary of the con- 
cern, have for years traveled this territory and are 
well known to the trade. 


MOVES OFFICES TO EAST 

Coa, Grove, OH10, March 27.—The Yellow Pop- 
lar Lumber Co., announces that on April 1 its 
general offices will be moved from this city to 33 
Rector Street, New York City. This change is 
being made in order that the company may be in 
closer touch with the eastern consumers of hard- 
woods and in better position to handle export busi- 
ness. The mills of the company are located at 
Coal Grove. 


DISCUSS HARDWOOD GRADING RULES 


The grading rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association met in Chicago 
this week, and considered various proposals for 
changes in the grading rules of that organiza- 
tion. No material changes were considered, but 
such as were proposed, and which will be an- 
nounced later, were of a minor nature, to be 
made simply with the idea of clearing up and 
making more lucid the grading rules of the as- 
sociation, which are, with each year, becoming 
more firmly entrenched as the standard hard- 
wood grading rules of the world. A printed 
eopy of the recommendations will be in the 
hands of association members thirty days before 
the annual meeting to be held on June 22 and 
23, in Chicago—the silver anniversary of the 
organization, which promises to be one of the 
greatest in its history. ; ; 

Those present at the grading rules committee 
meeting were: Charles N. Perrin, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., chairman; T. T. Jones, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; J. L. Benas, of St. Louis, Mo.; J. H. 
Dion, of Chicago; H. C. Fowler, of Macon, Ga.; 
R. C. Stimson, of Memphis, Tenn.; C. H. 
Kramer, of Richmond, Ind.; W. T. Roberts, of 
Wilmar, Ark.; George MecSweyn, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; Daniel Wertz, of Evansville, Ind.; M. J. 
Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich.; W. L. Saunders, 
of Cadillac, Mich., and J. J. Miller, of Toronto, 


Ont. (agag@aeaaaaaasaaaaaa 


FIVE CONCATS IN SUNSET STATE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 28.—H. R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, pointed today to the unusual activ- 
ity being displayed in the imterest of the order 
by ©. D. LeMaster, Supreme Arcanoper, of 
Fresno. Mr. LeMaster has about completed ar- 
rangements, Mr. Isherwood said, for five con- 
eatenations between now and July 1, as fol- 
lows: Los Angeles, Fresno, Eureka, Mereed 
and Imperial Valley. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 27—A deal was closed 
in Louisville today by which the Bland & Day Tie 
& Lumber Co., of Lewisburg, Ky., purchased the 
4,000-acre timber tract at South Union, Ky., be- 
longing to the old Shaker colony there. The timber 
land is in Logan, Warren and Simpson counties. 
It will be cut over and the land turned into small 
farms. The sum involved in the transaction is 
reported as $200,000. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards aud General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
edwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















CADFORNIA 
White Pine 


Our stock is soft and light and is 
naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs. 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sawmill, box factory General Office: 


and planing mill at 
RENO, NEVADA 


Loyalton, California 























> 4 Up-to 
Build with wc Plans 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 


** Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
50 Houses—7 tol0 Rooms—$1 
“* The New Colonials”’ 

60 Houses—6tol0 Rooms—$1 
“*West Coast Bungalows” 

50 Houses-6 and 7 Rooms-$1 






SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 sere ea 
for any three of these books Little Bungalows 
and get Garage FolderFREE. 75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$l 


Money back if not satished. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 679 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 
Hobart Bidg,, San Francisco, Calif, 








News Letters Continued 


(Concluded from page 89) 


chased near the present location for the erection 
of a mill. ‘‘We have purchased ten lots in addi- 
tion to the site we pow occupy,” said Mr. Rutstein, 
“and we intend to occupy every one of them. Busi- 
ness is very good and has been ever since we 
started. It is getting better and better as spring 
advances.” 

The Atlantic Wrecking & Lumber Co., of Herki- 
mer Street, Brooklyn, is one of the firms that are 
preparing to drop the wrecking business and stick 
strictly to new lumber. As Meyer Markwitz, one 
of the proprietors, explained, the company even 
now is handling new lumber almost entirely. He 
added: “The high price of labor has reduced our 
sales of second hand lumber and we find it much 
more profitable to handle only new lumber.” The 
other partner in the firm, which bas been in busi- 
ness five years, is M. Boyarer. He explained that 
the company now has 200,000 feet of fir in transit 
and has orders placed for twice as much more. 
Mr. Markowitz said: ‘Business is all right now. 
We operate six trucks and frequently find it neces- 
sary to hire other trucks to handle our ever grow- 
ing business.” 

One of the most successful lumber enterprises 
of recent years in the outlying sections of Brooklyn 
is the J. T. Sullivan Lumber Co., of which Joseph 
B. Enteen is manager. The Sullivan company 
was established thirteen years ago and Mr. Enteen 
and his associates bought the chief interest in the 
concern at the death of Mr. Sullivan about five 
years ago. The main yard is located at Sackman 
and Fulton Streets, Brooklyn, and another yard 
is in the near vicinity in Fulton Street, near Van 
Sindren. The company has a large storage yard 
on Herkimer Street at Snediker Avenue, Brooklyn. 
A branch yard has been established this spring on 
Rockaway Boulevard, near the Hawtree Creek Road, 
Richmond Hill. Aaron Enteen is president; I. 
Yanuck, treasurer; and others in the firm are 
Joseph B. Enteen, O. B. Yanuck and L. Enteen. 
The company will shortly open another yard in 
Hollis, L. I., where ten lots have been purchased 
and a site in another section of Long Island is 
being considered. A large mill was erected several 
years ago in the main Brooklyn yard. The com- 
pany makes prompt deliveries by auto trucks with- 
in a radius of thirty miles and frequently supplies 
customers in New Jersey. The firm makes a spe- 
cialty of North Carolina pine. Joseph B. Enteen 
says business is picking up a great deal. He con- 
tinued: “Our business, in fact, is growing so rap- 
idly that we find it difficult to get space enough.” 

The LaTuga Lumber Co., of 2272 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, has been doing business at the same 
stand since 1900, when Angelo LaTuga formed a 
partnership with J. T. Sullivan. They severed 
partnership in 1902 and set up yards adjoining 
each other. For twenty years Mr. LaTuga has 
shifted for himself. At present the LaTuga com- 
pany is getting in large supplies of lumber, princi- 
pally North Carolina and white pine, spruce and 
fir. “Business has improved gradually since au- 
tumn,” said Mr. LaTuga. “The greatest improve- 


ment, however, has come since March 1. Most of 
our lumber is kept under sheds. We expect to 
make extensive improvements next fall.’ Mr. La- 


Tuga confided that the decision to make improve- 
ments did not come as an inspiration. ‘‘We’ve 
got to do it to. keep pace with the other fellow,” 
he said. “There are now thirty-five or more lum- 
ber yards within fifteen or twenty blocks of our 
establishment. In 1900 there were only two or 
three.” Michael LaTuga, a son of the owner, is 
buyer for the concern. 

J. S. Richards, for many years associated with 
William Whitmer & Sons (Inc.), Philadelphia and 
New York, has resigned and has returned to New 
York to represent the Morse & Buffum Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. He will devote his attention to the 
trade in Greater New York, Long Island and New 
Jersey. ' 

The Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, 
has announced thru L. B. Anderson, vice president, 
this city, that it has made arrangements to bring 
all-water shipments to the metropolitan district 
from the Pacific coast and will devote its interests 
exclusively to the distribution of these products 
in the future. A. R. Hall will be associated with 
Mr. Anderson at the New York end. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 27.—Trade in Ontario is decidedly quiet. 
Building permits and foundation work in towns 
and cities indicate that in the spring there will be 
a good demand for lumber. Real estate agents 
report the sale of more lots than for six or seven 
years. Spruce and red pine continue weak. The 
quantity of spruce held by the British Govern- 
ment has been moving very slowly, and until this 
is off the market and some of the large cuts in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick of last year’s 


“wick point for shipment abroad. 


manufacture are moved, there can not be any in- 
crease in spruce. The sale of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
feet of 3-inch spruce is reported at a New Bruns- 
Red pine hag 
been acting in sympathy with spruce. The tend- 
ency of buyers is to order any lumber that is cheap, 
The demand for No. 2 hemlock is especially good, 
A few sizes and widths are rather scarce. There 
is a fair demand for some sizes of No. 1. Southern 
pine is weak, the result probably of British Colum- 
bia fir being brought to the east coast of the 
United States by way of the Panama Canal and 
distributed from there at prices lower than those 
which are quoted for pine. Lath continues firm 
and will probably do so until the new cut is ready 
for the market. There is quite a firm market also 
for shingles; many mills are closed and higher 
prices are expected. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 27.—Another cargo of Pacific coast woods 
has come in for the depot of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. at Fairfield, on the south side of the 
harbor here. About 700,000 feet of the shipment 
consisted of timber, and the balance, approximately 
3,400,000 feet, was made up of yard stocks. The 
corporation is having another big shed erected. 
The structure will be 76 feet wide by 720 feet 
long, and will be equipped with electric crane and 
other devices for the expeditious handling of lum- 
ber. Col. James E. Long reports business in Pa- 
cific coast woods as showing some improvement, 
tho the gains are not heavy. A gradual, steady 
expansion, however, is believed to be in prospect. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 27.—Omaha lumbermen agree that build- 
ing, especially of homes, is much more active than 
they had hoped for. H. G. Kelly, secretary of 
Adams & Kelly Co., said that construction of homes 
was picking up faster than had been expected. 
C. M. Reynolds, manager of the Imperial Sash & 
Door Co., said that business was extremely good, 
and that the company had more house jobs than 
at any time in the last five years. Maynard Cole, 
manager of the M. E. Disbrow Co., said it was do- 
ing more figuring than actual selling, but that con- 
ditions were surely improving. W. W. Carmichael, 
city sales manager for, the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., 
asserts that demand for construction lumber is 
speeding up. M. G. Colepetzer, president of the 
Chicago Lumber Co., which has line yards all over 
Nebraska, reports favorable building conditions 
thruout the State. Arthur Guion, of the Guion 
Lumber Co., said that conditions were more favor- 
able than many in the industry had expected. 
“Prices are steady,” he said, “and the public real- 
izes that this is just as opportune a time to build 


“DULUTH, MINN. 


March 28.—Based on building work now ip 
sight and under way and on the fact that construc- 
tion interests have been coming into the market 
to a greater extent recently, jobbers estimate that 
the potential demand will take all the better grades 
of northern pine available. March weather held 
up outside work. Better grades are firm, lower 
grades steady and box lumber easy. Dimension 
is especially stiff, as building demand is brisk. 
Early advances are expected, as northern pine now 
is lower than Coast stuff laid down here. Box 
lumber demand has shown substantial improve- 
ment. The Zenith Box & Lumber Co. reports hav- 
ing more orders for shooks than at any time in a 
year and a half, these coming particularly from 
the middle West. Lath inquiry is a feature of the 
market and an early advance is in prospect. A 
Chicago broker placed an order for 2,000,000 No. 
3 lath with a Duluth firm this week. Three out- 
side lath jobbers visited the market this week, and 
one of them placed orders locally for 15,000,000 
lath with five mills and was endeavoring to secure 
further supplies. The winter output of lath was 
especially curtailed, as many small mills were 
down and the output of the larger mills was lighter 
than usual. The market in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 lath 
averages $7.50, with No. 1 standing at $8.50. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


March 28.—The market this week is dull, the 
only shipment of note being a part cargo of pitch 
pine consisting of 85,179 feet for Montevideo and 
650,000 feet for Buenos Aires, taken by the West 
Corum, the cargo to be filled at Mobile and St. 
Andrews. The Gaston took 65,000 feet of pitch 
pine for Cienfuegos. The Okmulgee is loading 
cross ties for New York. The demand for ties is 
far in excess of available supply, so business is be- 
coming very lively here and in Santa Rose County, 
where there are many small tie plants. An experi- 


ment which proved profitable was the barging of 
5,100 ties from Milton to Mobile for export, and 
other cargoes will be so handled. 


(Concluded on page 102) 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


LUMBER MOVEMENT FOR ELEVEN WEEKS* 











Production Shipments Orders 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
BOUEnery Pine RENOIR «oie cide ck eNews msn tee eeeneker 726,049,971 658,294,231 638,028,600 677,682,916 668,452,865 697,986,035 
IM RO pa as Bini ald Si oGrs BA aie Kawa deis ate du hadade weet eee’ 72,611,951 60,438,942 75,660,765 63,031,140 77,518,650 59,886,090 
05h Aha ee CER CREC O44 1G SEAS CRG EES ed EEE RO mEeee 798,661,922 718,733,173 713,689,365 740,714,056 745,971,515 757,872,125 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...........ceceeceeeee 764,116,920 382,483,236 692,476,935 391,155,027 660,723,395 417,622,862 
LONE RG isc ee eK eC he SOR 6 Me ce whe OOS kw Ralewlbe anes 81,960,571 49,041,510 75,892,921 54,004,344 89,247,132 52,329,539 
TOIEEEE oo Wiaveiel oie CWE b. 4:0 O Rie OOS Owbelage te bc Ha oes eh ade a ea wees 846,077,491 431,524,746 768,369,856 445,159,371 749,970,527 469,952,401 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..................-. 87,408,000 43,899,082 173,963,000 88,118,728 185,025,000 91,750,000 
NNER ROS aaa 4S 6. Gk RGLE a hla WS did SRS cS RE EMOTE 11,140,000 6,301,000 21,605,000 10,961,000 20,125,000 10,250,000 
OME BREE e NORGE STR USE MERLE Ak MOP LGRES HEM ORME EE al 98,548,000 50,200,082 195,568,000 99,079,728 205,150,000 102,000,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 22,491,000 27,892,000 36,906,000 33,659,000 76,348,000 63,597,000 
EE BE ai 06, Gi LUE CORE GSA SIw SOE Sed Dh We gTalsl Meyda Maar ats No Cut 2,718,000 3,872,000 2,340,000 4,131,000 2,748,000 
TONER U oak Gi HGH EL al RE Ako RIK e Uh we cn ware alal earemea eae 22,491,000 30,610,000 40,778,000 35,999,000 80,479,000 66,345,000 
California Hedwoed Association: ... co.cc cn decceesadeees ces 19,043,000 37,895,000 18,442,000 28,860,000 22,299,000 20,448,000 
MCMC Ea igo wa Bal OR e aie’ GK Kw Wide a SRA He a 6,898,000 6,321,000 6,652,000 4,753,000 5,279,000 3,086,000 
RMIMUER aie 0/46 GROG eM GINS WES OE We oh cco wdc owe Wet ee wee 25,941,000 44,216,000 25,094,000 33,613,000 27,578,000 23,534,000 
North Carolina Pine Association. .... . oo ccc ccivintersccivees 80,743,613 37,941,596 65,337,192 39,216,029 73,271,649 30,865,818 
END RE 6.666 COR ERET AOR OER HRNEE Ke 4,8 UB eo Mae eeu 7,641,601 5,101,400 7,558,479 4,660,149 5,331,110 3,130,955 
NCEE SCANS eae AERA CRC AEA a hin Cae aa ha ee 88,385,214 43,042,996 72,895,671 43,876,178 78,602,759 33,996,773 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 16,666,000 16,043,000 18,072,000 7,231,000 18,627,000 6,198,000 
MENGE BO 5 hak Led Seslee bs CLs Ox WES e ROR MATU ECE e Ree 692,000 1,229,000 2,070,000 1,003,000 1,694,000 1,068,000 
MARE OMY 30a. o) 51.0, eae Wi CTU Ss asi O 6G! a6 ww Na oe wala al Mela we wea ae 17,358,000 17,272,000 20,142,000 8,234,000 20,321,000 7,266,000 
EOC) FOOT GIO VON WOON 6. 6.66.65. d8 5a e rRteadedimeeeeeleeeeae 1,897,462,627 1,335,598,997 1,836,536,892 1,406,675,333  1,908,072,801. 1,460,966,299 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Feb., 1922... 29,710,000 No Report 27,474,000 No Report Not Reported Not Reported 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Feb., 1922......... 40,380,799 No Report 37,601,615 No Report Not Reported Not Reported 
COUN CRUUID: Sect wiecd Sa awe sin a oe owe aie iiel aati eae 1,967,553,426 1,901,612,507 1,908,072,801 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended January 7 and include those for the week ended March 18. The 1921 figures are for the corre- 
sponding period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The market for northern hardwoods and hemlock is improving materially and is very firm. There is a scarcity of dry stocks of some items 
in hard maple, especially 5/4 and 6/4 No. 1 common and better, and of practically all items of No. 1 common and better birch 4/4 and thicker. For 
these items demand tends to increase, so an advance is predicted. Hemlock is moving quite freely, and desirable sizes, especially 16-foot and longer, 
are so scarce that many mills are shipping green stock. Quotations f. o. b. shipping points remain unchanged: 


Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Seleots No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
“U4 e 90. Ee $ %. ng 1 be - $ 40. 8 s ro $25.00@30. od $15. gogis.o Te M0.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 386.00@41.00 .....@..... 





6/4 95.0 45. 30.00 18.00 

8/4 100:00110.00 75:006 80:00 60:00 65:00 30 eee 00 iedogisos | 12/4 98.00@108.00 80.006 85.00 65.00 70.00 41.00@46.00 :.... 

8/4 106 00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@88.00 16.00@18.00 | Sorr Marte oe as ay an ag ennai 
bl : ' . . 

(rine ne vague ungue augue ungun | ii RBS Bebe ERPS Rages & #8 
ve ee . . 45.00 22.00@24.00 19.00@20.00 | 374 — §5.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@82.00 14.00@16.00 


’ 1 : Y OaK— 
ol 90.00 96.00 70.00 60.00 82.00@34.00 19.00@20.00 | 1/4 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 13.00 15.00 
we 5/4 100,00 110.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 5.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 $8.00 115.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 18:00 
5/4 100:00@110.00 76:00@ 80.00 40:00@ 48.00 22:0024.00 13:00916.00 | $74 116:00120:00 88:00 90:09 60.00% 65:00 40.00¢36:00 14:00¢916.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@ 60.00 26:00 


8/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 50.00 


28,00 13.00@15.00 
$4.00 13.0016.00 | H8™MLocE. No. 1, SISIE— 
10/4 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00 


40.00 20.00@22.00 12.00@14.00 ot 105.00 
18-20’ 22-24° 


14° 16’ 
-00@46.00 .....@..--- | 92 4 — $25.50@27.50 $25. 80927.50 $27.00@29.00 $29.50@31.50 $31.50 8,50 
12/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@41.00 .....@..... 9x 6 23.50@25.50 24.50@26.50  26.00@28.00  28.50@30.50  30.50@32.50 
Sort ELm— 2x 8  24.50@26.50 24.50@26.50 26.00@28.00  28.50@30.50  30.50@32.50 
30.50 31.00@338.00 
6/4  70.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 | 2x12  24.50@26.50  25.50@27.50  27.00@29.00  29.00@31.00 31.50@33.60 
Pere eee eee eee eee eee Beet Ey eel ty | Mevebantable, $2 tna than No.2. 
10/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 41.00@46.00 .....@-.... No. 2, $4 less than No. 1. 


12/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 65.00 


eer =e No. 1 HEMLOCK, Boarps, 818S— 
Rock Eiu— 8’ 10- 


14° 16° 18-20° 8-16’ 
24.00 14.00@16.00 | 1x 4  $23.00@25.00 $24.00@26.00 $26.00@28.00 $28.50@30.50 Ta 


; : } 1x 6 24.50@26.50  25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00  29.50@31.50 26. 
aoe 16.00@11.00 1x 8 24.50@26.50  25.50@27.50  27.00@29.00  29.50@31.50 26.00 


4/4 65.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 55.00 i 40.00 ae 14.00@16.00 | 2x10  24.00@26.00  25.00@27.00  26.50@28.50 28.50 





i . " 1x10 25.00@27.00  26.00@28.00 27.50@29.50  29.50@31.50 26.50 
10/4 98.00%108.00 1.....@ 222.2000 16.00 41,00046.00 ee owe 1x12 26.60@27.50  26.50@28.60 28.00@30.00 80.00@32.00 27.00@29 
12/4 100. 00@110. Me wéunee g Peewee 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... a gg $2 less than No. 1. 
Harp MapLp— No. $4 less than No. 1. 
4/4 65.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 55.00 37.00@ 42.00 22.00@25.00 10.00@12.00 Add ‘ta shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@25.00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock rough, $12 to $14. 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list, showing declines in birch 10/4 to 16/4 and in soft elm, represents the range of prices f. 0. b. Michigan mill points: 


FAS Selecta No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selecta No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
Ua ¥ 15.00 00@ 80. 00 $ 55. 00@ 60. 00 $ 40.00@ 45. 00 $24. 00@26. 00 $1 8. are agg a 
18.00@20.00 8/4 ° 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 .....@..... 
5/4 = 80.00 00 60. 45.00@ 60.00  27.00@29.00 -19.00@21.00 | 19/4 8 -905100:00 $000 86.00 66.00 70.00 38:00@40.00 ....@..... 
4 og $0.00 8.00 70.00 ents by Ps ny 00 a2 = 18. - 21.00 | 1274 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 ..... Mizic 
. eeeee . a 5 . ee ee eee 
10/4 100.00@105.00 $0.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 88.00@40.00 2221@.1:21 | 10/4 120.00@120.00 ee ee ree ° 
BrecH— * 
4/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 14.00@16.00 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 32.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 5/4 30:00 85.00 80:00 65.00 £5.00 50.00 28.00@30.00 15.00@17.00 
4/4 — 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 —35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 | 6/4  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 15.00@17.00 
6/4 70.00@ 75.00 = 00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 —75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 60.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 | 1974  100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4 80.00@ 85.00 60. 00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 | 1274  110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
Birch— 14/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 


4/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 16/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 


5/4 115.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 Sort MAaPLE— 
6/4 115.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 45.00@ 50.00 31. ee bry 00 16.00@18.00 4/4 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 55.00 365.00 
60.00 0. 
3 ; 65.00 45 eh 
00 


5. 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 .....@..... 5/4 75.00@ 80.00 655.00 0. d 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.06 
10/4 120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00 3 : 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.06 
12/4 125.00@130.00  95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 8/4 85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70. 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 
16/4 135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 


s END DRIED WHITE MaPLe— 
Sorr EuM— 4/4 pets gee 


65.00 
soeees 70,00 
eooeee 75.00 


4/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 17.00@19.00 5/4 100.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 18.00@20.00 6/4 105.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 18.00@20.00 3/4 115.00 


115.00 ...... 
120.00 ...... 
130.00 ...... 





80.00 2.60 Qieeee seeeeG.---- 
85.00 cee Qeeees creer Qeenes 
200.00 occ ccQeccce cccccQeccee 
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Week ended— 
Flooring 


1x4 Bé&better.... + +4 
No. 1 com. 

No. 2 com.... 
No. 8 and cull 
B&better rift 
B&better flat.. 
No. 1 com. flat 
No. 2 com. flat 
No. 3 com. flat 
No. 

No. 


1x3 


1x4 


No. 

%x3% Bé&better .... é 
No. 1 com.... 28.62 
No. 2 com.... 12.00 
No. 3 com... 5.50 

%x3% B&better ..... 27.15 
No. 1 com.... 23.86 
No. 2 com.... 10.25 


Mar. 25 Mar. 18 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., March 27.—Following is a recapitulation of f. 0. b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended March 25: 


Week ended— Mar. 25 Mar. 18 


Siding 
Novelty— 
1x6 B&better 
No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com.... 
Bevel— 
B&better 
No. 2 com.. 
Square edge— 
%x6 Bé&better ..... 


No. 1 com... 
No. 2 com.... 


Roofers 


1x6 No. 
1x8 No. 
1x6 No. ¢ 


Bébetter— 


50.00 
45.00 





1x 6 D48 


Week ended— 


Boards 
ae ag 
1lx 8 D4S 
1x10 D48S... 
ixiZ DAS... 
5/4x10 D4S 
5/4x12 D48S. 


No. 1 common— 


1x10 D4S8 
1x12 D48 . 


ps S 
5/4x12 D4S 
No. 2 common— 


3 D48 





1x 
1x10 D 


Mar. 25 Mar. 18 


Week ended— Mar. 25 Mar. 18 


. Boards 
No. 2 common— 


1z10 Shipiap ...... 
1x12 D4S 


5/4x 5 D4S 
5/4x 6 D4S... 
No. 3 common— 
1x6 & up D4S 
1x5 & up S28 
1x6 & 8” D&M&SL. 
Mill run— 
1x4 & up — dried 


45.00 


Fon 29 
47.00 


Shingles 


4x18 No. pine..... 
No. 

4x16 No. 
No. 


19. 46 
17.25 
22°00 


4’ No. 1 std. 
4’ No.1 std. 
4’ No. 2 std. 


kiln dried 
green ... 
kiln dried 








- 
The following f.o.b. mill prices 


Bir- 


Alea- ming- 


andria, 
La. 


Flooring 


55.00 


1x6” 
%x4” 

No. 
5x4" 

N 


No 
% x4” 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


1x6” 
% x6” 
No 


&% x6” B 


Drop Siding 


1x4 or 6” Bé&better.... 
No. 1 
No. 


No. 


Finish 


B&better rough— 


5/4x5” 

5/4x12” 

1% and 2x4 to 12”.... 
15,x4 to 12” 


6/4 & 8/4x12” 
Surfaced— 


62.00 


Ee. oe | ae eer 


B&better— 
4 and 6” 
8 and 10” 


60.43 
58.33 


ria, ham, 
Ala. 
60.00 
52.50 
47.55 
40.54 


53.00 
53.00 


and Base 


60.00 
58.00 


are taken from sales reported during week ended March 25 in 


Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 


Kan- 
sas 
City, 
Mo, 


64.00 B&better— 

60.00 1x4 and 

48.75 1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”.. 
. 47.70 
BEER scone to. 1, 
50.49 47.00 
sinless —— 
44.46 mae 
15.52 
52.00 
42.00 


ix4”, 

Other lengths .. 
1x6”, 16’ 

Other lengths .. 


» 3 ne lengths)— 


ine” 
roe (all 
1x4 
1x6” 
23.50 
» a, 2x6:to 12” 
1x 8”, 14 and 
Other lengths .. 
1x10”, 14 and 16’ 
Other lengths 
1x12”, 14 and 16’ 
Other lengths .. 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— 
12 


No. 3 hog inal 
1x6 t 
ae 
1x10” 
1x12” 

No. 4, all widths and 
lengths ... ° 


No. 1, 1x6” 
No. 


a eB; ae eG? oc ae 
Other lengths 
1x10”, other 


ys eo, to 20’)— 
~ 6” 


lg ts. 


» 4, dni’, 14 & 16". 


jhe, 


2x 8”, 


2x10", 


2x12”, 


59.50 10’to20’ . 





Bir- 

Alez- ming- 
andria, ham, 
La. Ala. 


Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 


Kan- 
gas 
City, 
Mo, 


58.37 


60.00 66.00 


Fencing, 81S 


12.50 . 
19.00 16.00 

8.75 
11.25 


8.44 
10.83 


Boards, S1S or 82S 


36.75 
ee 


19.62 


Shiplap_ 


26.03 
27.21 
24,50 


25.00 


18.00 
19.17 


18.02 
18.31 
12.00 13.44 
14.00 


Grooved Seies 


31.00 


Bienen, S181 E 


22.37 
21.55 
22.21 


24.00 
25.00 


22.59 


25.00 
23.57 
21.46 
25.10 
21.20 
19.68 
19.95 
23.00 


12:22 





sections named: 


Bir- Hat- 
Aleaw- ming- ties- 
andria, ham, burg, 
La. Ala Miss. 


Dimension, S1S1E 


14.00 
20.00 


17.50 


to 127 ...css 


Longleaf 1 Timbers 
J Sq.E&S, S4S, 20’ and } 


‘3 ” 
12” 


7, 


Shortleaf Timbers 
rough, 20’ and under— 


cL a Os a 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”)— 
acca 9 and 18’.. 


5?’ 
No. 
8’ 


& mul’ples 
1, 9 and 18’ 


No. 2, Random 
S48, Sq. E&S— 
Up to 9”, 34 to 
37’ 
Up to 10’, 
37’ 


ee 
Heart, S4S— 
Up to 9”, 38 to 


Longleaf Paviog ‘Stok tok 
1 SqG,AS .ccvsa scoos, 28:00 22.00 


WESTERN PINE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 29.—The following are 
f. 0. b. mill prices: 


No. 


No.2 

com. 
10 to 16’ Terre err,  .., 

1x 6”, 8” and 10”, 10 to 16’ 22 2222"30.00 
1x12” cere rem 
1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’ ...<. 33.50 
No. 4 

com. 
iz. @” and widers...s.. er 
SELECTS— Bédbetter “0” 
1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. ag > 00 $79. ro $61.00 
88.00 83. 65.00 


1x10” 

89. $0 70.00 
94.00 75.00 
92.00 80.00 
be 4 fg " 


No. $ 
com. 
ig A’; 


5/4 and 6/4x4” and wider, 
ROME 5605606 0sesceues 
S/S O08 WIGS. oc 0ccccccscce hie 
SHop “¥ F.0.B. CH1caco— 
ws and ee $00.00 $45.00 
MOELLER CeCeReS es A SOS S008 








COON 


Nae? Get See? SP 


~~ 
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4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAakK— 


No. 1 com..... TO@ 75 uO 


BAB .cccccce Gl4O 150 $150 160 $160@170 
Selects ....... 105@110 ; 2 120 
No. 2 com..... 43@ 48 53 58@ 63 
Sound wormy.. 40 45 50 60@ 65 
QuaRTERED RED OakK— 
Ae Scacecwes os 
No. 1 com..... a 
No. 2 com..... 
PLAIN WHITB AND Rep OakK— 
i | RPreeree Sas 120 $120@125 $125@130 
Selects ....... 85@ 90 90@ 95 90@ 95 
No. 1 com..... = 70 68@ 73 T0@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 47 48@ 48 45@ 50 
No. 3 com..... 26 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 
Sound wormy 
(W.Va.stock) 44@ 46 55@ 60 55@ 60 
Sound wormy 
(So.hd. stock) 382@ 35 ca. «Gwe 
PoPLAR— 
WE: ecicccoons $115@120 a 125 $122@130 
Sapsand selects 90@ 95 95 " 100 @105 
No. l com..... 60@ 65 65 68@ 72 
No. 2 com. A.. 37@ 40 40 40@ 45 
No. 2 com. a 26@ 28 27 27@ 380 
Panel and wid e, 
No.1,18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 
Boxboards, 
BS We 17"... TIBI ..6Qiuc ose @s. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 27.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 





4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 


Basswoop— Hickorr— 
ae seven ere 90 $ 95@100 $100@105 (|) se clie 
No. 1 com..... 0g 55 55 60 60 65 Ne er. ae «vs@ee ous 3 9 70 130 
No. 2com..... 32@ 34 387@ 42 40 ROD CBeewand scs@Q@vce 
CHESTNUT— | Watnor 
eee aes 598 125 $125@130 $125@130 1) ee ee ee -_ = “T74 oo th 
No. 1 com..... 7 7@ 80 75@ 80 re 
No. 3 com..... 13 20 20 21 21 No. 1 com..... 10 iis 120 135 125 
Sd. wormy and No. 2 com..... 
No. 2 com... 3830@ 32 82@ 35 35@ 38 
8d. wormy and Gum— 
No. 1 com. 
and better... 837@ 40 42@ 44 42@ 44 bm yea Fas. mod (80 "eg $0 $150 1¢ 
r ° 
MaPLE— 120 130@140 135@140 





Plain red FAS. 115 
—= — No. 1 


FAS .........$ 7T0@ 75 $ 80@ 90 $ 85@ 95 

No. 1 com..... og 50 53g 65 0g 70 «esee- 70@ 75 80@ 85 90@ 95 

No. 2com..... 382@ 35 35@ 40 45 Sap. “boxboarés, 55@ 60 e e 
omental : me pas, ar si@at« isin 

) | eee $110@120 $115@125 $120@125 wider ...... 49@ 52 583@ 55 60@ 65 

No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 60@ 65 65@ 70 Sap No. lecom. 832@ 35 84@ 87 38@ 4@ 

No.2 com..... 85@ 40 45 42@ 45 Sap No.2 com. 23@ 25 24@ 26 24@ 26 
BEECH Corronwoop— 

FAS ........,$ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 

No. 1 com..... 10g 45 ‘oa 50 . og 50 vas, -  aten og 42 s 8 4ag ae ge 

No. 2 com..... 30 85 35 40 35 40 No. sn... 3 |..é... 
WuHiTtn AsH— B 

aa $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 eubeasia, 

No. 1com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 18 to 17”... 75@ 80 o-0Q--- -+-Q--: 

No. 2 com..... 82@ 85 40 45 9 to 12”... 60@ 65 ...@. iQawe 





Duluth, Minn., March 28,— 


f.o. b. Duluth: 


CoMMON BOARDS, RovucH— 


6 8’ 10’ 12’ 
No. 1, 8”.......$63.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 
EO” cececce 66.0 68.00 74.00 74.0 
12”. we cece 72.00 75.00 81.00 81.00 
No. 2, SP cccccce 49.00 51.00 54.00 57.00 
10” . cccces 51.00 53.00 56.00 56.00 
12”. .2000e 56.00 58.00 63.00 63.00 
NO. 8) Seecccuss 24.00 26.00 27.00 . 27.00 
24.00 26.00 27.50 27.50 
ED 6ss-00:60 26.00 27.00 28.00 28.00 


For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1.00. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $23; 10”, $24; 12”, $25. 


For S1 or 2S, add $1; S1IS1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $*. 


Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. 


No. 1 Pizcn Strurr, 818in— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 14° 


NORTHERN PINE 


-~Markets in the better grades of northern pine are strengthening and advances are looked for shortly in a few items. 


Inquiry for the lower grades has shown a slight improvement and jobbers are feeling more hopeful. List prices are steady. Following are quotations 


Fencine, RougH— 6’ 8’ 10,12414' 16’ 184320° 

14416’ 76° 20’ } 
ee $58.00 $62.50 $65.00 $68.50 $68.50 
eee its. ipo De Mikvircuananis 48.00 51.00 52.50 56.00 56.00 
75.00 76.00 81.00 i Mivdgdecavedes 24.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
55.00 58.00 60.00 i TR: ikadaasin 55.00 57.00 61.00 67.00 67.00 
53.00 58.00 60.00 ING Bai vcceeadaaus 41.00 44.00 49.00 55.00 55.00 
or as ras boa TO Bicisess eoceed 21,00 23.00 25.50 26.50 26.50 


16’ 18’ 20’ 


5” fencing, same as 6”. 


Flooring, %- or %-inch ce 





No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $20; 6”, $23. 


All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 


iling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 


Drop siding or partition, add $3. 

Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 

Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 

Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 





2x 4.....$26.00 $27.00 $30.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.00 $31.00 Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same de of siding. 
Ec: am 9) ie) an Ss ee) a 8 aneiti a 
2x . ° le e ° ° s ” —_ 
2x10..... 27,00 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 31.00 31.09 | SIPING 4 AND 6", 4 To 20 
SEIS vce 28.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 30.00 32.00 32.00 - 6” 4” 6” 
2x14..... 34.00 84.00 89.00 38.00 38.00 39.00 87.00 87.00 | Ranetter ........... $52.75 $52.78 Bons eee seas aoe $27.75 $27.75 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, | C .....seeeeeeeeees «+ 48.00 48.00 Hesanet C&better.. 44.00 44.00 
add $2.00. D cece ecccccccccccee * 43:00 42.00 
The following are current f. 0. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine for the week ended March 24: 
Flooring Celling and Partition Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge Grain— 1x3 1x4 14" 5%” y%” %” No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.8 
Bee ews bans ds eine wae. $56.50 Cig. Clg. Cle. Part. Er $24.50 $13.50 $1080 | 1x © ....---00: $26.25 $19.00 $12.50 
-_ghsancase Mmebabapenaeine eee §=— «8400 | B&better _- $89.00 $40.00 $44.50 $49.50 cn a aa da aeae ace teen | ies 2... 2. ee ee 
Be ers tesecnesns , yg gg 4.00 35.50 88.00 41.25 a errr re rrr a . See 7 oa. venweues ‘ 
ee ee : NaciR avec: ** 19.00 ** 21.50 ae. COE HA SHS Te Lath 
Fiat Graia— SEE sexeccnncacn 37.50 21.50 14.00 went we 
ee enna nasi 53.80 pepe Finish—Dressed one Dimension S&E ~— UES cdccccawensaes $4.80 $3.75 
WG waa en cucu 19.00 _ 21.00 12,14, 10, 18, 12,14, 10, 18, 
- ll ca ccimauanadis BeL00 $45.00 | 16 20 16 3 tate 
Casing and Base He @ Soccer Gee $22.00 $24.00 2x 4” $19.00 $21.00 | 1% and under....36 percent discount 
B&better eh: 16, B8 owe ckicn nce 63.50 54.00 19.00 19.50 2x 6” 14.50 16.00 1% and larger...33 percent discount 
i BP sian we sevocues a $64.50 | 1%, 1%, 2x4 to 8”...... 67.00 es | 19.00 21.00 2x 8° 15.75 16.50 | ——_ 
PEGE saccepis wa coger uceden 69.50 | 1%, 1%, 2x5, 10, 12”... 70.00 oe Paes By 25 ow bb ine *None sold. 














Norfolk, Va., March 27.—The 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 





Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart 
rere rey $50.50@53.00 $33.00@34.00 $22.00@23.00 $18.25@19.25 Lath, ae "s $ 5.75@ 6.25 Re 
errr 54.00 @ 57.00 36.00 @ 88.00 23.00 @ 24.00 a ae 2. 3.00 4.00 
OI ceriweacs coca 57.00 @ 60.00 38.00@ 40.06 23.00 @ 24.00 as, ee Factory, : *, 25.50 @ 29.50 
I ae 60.00 @ 63.00 43.00 @ 45.00 pee, Pe viens Gicas Sizes, 2”... 22.50@25.50 
Rough 4/4— Finish Widths— 

Bea etacrs aan kak 57.50@59.50 36.50 @ 38.00 24.50@ 25.50 21.00@22.00 | moori - 21 » a oe 
ee wswhtinodes 59.50@61.50 38.50@40.00 25.00@26.00  21.50@22.50 a 1x2 % one © Tm 
Rar eden ae 64.50@66.50  43.00@45.00  26.00@27.00  22.50@23.50 Rs ted tie 

Bark strip partition, Ceiling, pe Gubedeseuecdecan 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2...$35.00@37.00 NOG 2 & Devccccees . » -$40.50@ 43.00 (a ee 
BO Sictwews 12.50@13.50 Cull re@ heast. ..cccccies 11.00@ 12.00 POR A kh cciczedesv ims 








Norfolk: 
No. 2 & better 


ofers, 6” .$24.00@25.00 D4S, 6”....$58.00@61.50 
8”. 24.50@ 25.50 8”.... 59.50@62.50 
10”. 25.00@26.00 * 10”%.... 61.50@64.50 
12”. 26.00@27.00 12”.... 64.50@ 67.50 
No. 2 and better No. 3 No. 4 


cosewees $77.50@83.00 =. 5 Dicer e =v nee - Danese 
-seeeees 53.50@58.00 $42.00@45.00 $22.75@24.75 
cereeeee 84.75@36.00  26.00@27.00 16.00@17.00 
otmeeses 35.50@37.00 26.75@28.50  16.50@17.50 
reer 53.50@58.50  42.00@45.00  22.75@24.75 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., March 25.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar products for the week ended March 25: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.8 No.2 No.8 
O¢Btr. C€Btr. CéBtr. CéBtr. 


a8" 5 ce 51.50 $42.50 1%x3”...$54.50 $41.50 
1x4” Fee $7300 +0. 00 1%x4”... 51.50 41.50 
SEOs seus 50.50 38.00 1 i,x6”... . 58.50 41.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
OO BC 29.00 $27.00 1%4x3”...$44.50 $34.00 
OS #2800 26.00 14x4”. .. 40.00 34.00 
SEG wcese 80.00 28.00 1%x6”... 43.00 36.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 5 
1%, 1% and 2x 6 to 12”.......... $60.00 $50.00 
i$ Hi BOEING 6 i060 6h00 009948 62.00 52.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
ata tale sun (al i piel uh 6 SO $52.00 $46.00 
ee £289 S400 
1x 5, TENT ois 0.08 oda o ews ed aie . 
| Gere Sara sage reewcenes ree ey = 
* 1 S620 Gab 82" occcccsces J r 
af on Bae Ah hy cd ake ie Uke wud SEO ei 58.00 652.00 
2% and 3x4, 8 and 12”.......esee 63.00 57.00 


%x4”....$26.00 $21.00 x6”....$29.50 $26.50 
x4”.... 28.00 23.00 x6”.... 31.50 28.50 
x4”.... 27.50 21.50 x6”.... 81.00 27.00 
x4”.... 31.50 26.50 1x6”.... 82.00 29.50 


Drop Siding, Rustic 


x6”. a 00 $21.50 1x6”.....$31.00 = 444 


x4”... 9.00 28.50 1x8”..... 38.00 
Fir Battens 
BY iat 0.80% ~ BB Bas” OO) Gicasics $ .85 
S O.G.. cc0ese -70 3H o,% Bee aibe lee .80 
Lath 
Fir, per thousand.......ccccccecscccscees $ 5.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 , 
com, com. 
sd, ee Bc re $39: 4 $10.50 
- Seettesereanane: 9.00 
ix8, ce Husk a seuaeSheenekiiee 13.00 10.00 
1x12, SOUR. asc Gusicniewe oe weer 13.50 10.50 
| xB, and 1%, PAGER 605 veeWonae 15.50 12.50 
Dish wis aie’ o sack ib aio ek hw a ee eee 14.00 11.00 
1 x8 RPMs cue hauigee sea een es 15.00 12.00 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
ee Sener ro. o182° $13.00 
8x g, = De  kssicerecanavseee 16.50 13.50 
TN i an smacennane 17.00 14.00 
8x10, $213, BEN. Adinwessboseanee 18.00 15.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com, com. 


2x38, 2x4” .$11.50 $ 8.50 2x14”.... n 
2x6, 2x8”. 11.00 8.00 2x16”.... 16.00 A 

2x10”.... 12.00 11.00 2x18”.... 18.00 15.00 
2x12”.... 12.50 11.50 2x20”.... 20.00 17.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4” $1S1E 


Oe. ones $1050 € 750 18” 2.006% - $13.50 mit 50 
| eae 12:50 ~B:50 2A’ scccce SHO 50 
| ge Penree 12:50 DBO BB? vciccvs 16.50 13: 50 

Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com. com. com. com, 


6x 6”...$18.00 $21.00 18x18”...$22.00 $25.00 
10x10”... 19.00 22.00 20x20”... r J 
14x14”... 19.00 22.00 22x22”... 25.50 28.50 
16x16”... 21.00 28.00 24x24”... 28.00 31.00 

Common Timbers, 12x12” 

84 to 40’ .$21.00 $24.00 T72to 80’. os 50 on ° 
42 to50’. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. .00 
52 to 60’. 33.00 36.00 92.to100’. 8. 00 $3. 00 
62 to 70’. 39.00 42.00 


Tiles, Rough 


CD. ccccccccee BIS00 §=— FIED 56.0 a0'seaee - -$16.00 
TXB wccccccccce BED NOL F .6. owoccns 9.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 


pte 1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
86 com, com. 
= & aie $13.0 00 ~ oe 1%&1% 
res x 4”...$13.00 $10.00 


ixé 6” 8:50 x 6”... 14.00 11.00 
1x8 & 10” 12°50 9.50 x 8&10” 14.50 11.50 
1x12”.... 13.00 10.00 x12” 15.00 12.00 

1%x2&8”" 16.50 13.50 


RED CEDAR— ' 
Common Boards and Shiplap 


1x4”.....$12.50 $ 9.50 Sees FH sa 4 


~ aes Hee 10.00 ix13”.... 
1x8”, - 14.00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
pie ae ol No.1 Sel. 


com. com. 
a0”... $16.0 00 $19. 00 1x10”... .$18.00 $23.00 
1x8” coos 17.00 20.00 1x12”.... 18.00 23.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., March 29.—The following 
prices paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were 
reported today: 

Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 


Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 sree Ee. ee $53.00 $46.00 $49.00 
BD, BO. Ws-Bos vac aes 38.00 OE Oe 
No. 2 and better s. g. 34, 00 29.00 29.00 
ae a SS are 27.50 ve 
1x6” No. 2 Wf better s. g. 35.00 31.00 32.00 
90, OB Bnd acines ass 28.00 4 | eee 
Ste pping 
No. 2 and better clear. G5.00 8600  .scve 
Finish 
206 ONG 107% 66s ic ckcescee BOO GBOO  csccr 
Casing and Base. ....sss. 63.00 GE00 kaise 
— ng 
5x4” = : and better. 31.00 26.09 28.00 
a 20.50 i ere 
1x4” No. "2 and better 82.00: 2D.00 .scov 
ee ae 2600 2400 ceca 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. ; and better.... 36.00 26.50 31.00 
MOS os asuer ses 28.50 ZOO 420% 
Boards and snipien No. 1 
ee Oe A 5 6 vs ooo ewes 4.00 TOTO: + wes 
1x1 BE ‘ssss av eoeea soon is 18 SO 82.50 wsics 
Dimension, mm, 1 S&E 
Sut”, 12 ORG 22 5 cccvsies 12.50 10.00 11.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
ae 0”, 12 to’ BAB. i. 16.50 SEL xtsisass 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
DE ee bisass.s sau saas 19.00 16.00 19.00 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 29.—Fir prices today 
f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Re 56 SRE ko wasn 0550s cedsecaen $51.00 
I rr rr Pe yi 48.00 
CUS ee re eer 36.00 
1x3 and 14%x4” No. 2 peed and better. 53.50 


No. 8 DG Ana chacuneuse : 88.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 


1x4” No. 2 clear and better............. - 81.00 
eee bb0's 965s 5s 0 ee 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better. . OPE renee. 
BIOs HONE sino 56 010 6.44.06 wie sre 0 oe 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 62.00 


Finish 
No. 2 clear and better.......... jiare Siatbty -- 52.00 
Celling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better..... errer. 
No. 7 piemecmintabeanes eerie. 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better. OT ree. 
DIO): BURL, so. 6 0. sie 400.000.0:9:9:6.6.0'9-0 0.0% 26.00 


Drop Siding and Rustic 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 32.00 

INO; DB GRORD 5.060.455 05 410040 9-06.10 0:00 

Miscellaneous Items 

Dimension aaah aap 7.50 
Boards, i ceca eceen . oe 
Small timbers, off Rail B list. Cinna we oe’ 3 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list. sss ee 
Fir lath, per thousand, green.............- 5.50 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 25.—Eastern prices, 
f. o. b. mill, are: ; 
RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Extra stars, 6/2........$1.85@1.99 $2.45@2.50 
Hixire eters, 6/2........ 2.27 2.85 
BURUED: COATS. 5.06 80s 0 ow 2.64@2.68  3.30@3.35 
OLOOUS, Ol Mies ssasa4 0% 3.09 3.85 
ON Ree ee 2.95 ce eae 
Perfections ............ 8.65@3.70 ee ae 
ORDINARY StTock, First GRADES 
Wxtra estate, 6/2..... 20% $1.91@1.95 $2.40@2.45 
xtra atara, 5/2... . 0.66 2.23 2.80 
TIRUPA WIORTS 660i s ct ee 0% 2.52@2.56 3.15 @3.20 
PGNTOCTE,, D7 Se 600s so 8:8 3.05 3.80 
MPEG 5 iors: Sete bans 2.80@2.90 ....@.... 
POTTOCTIONG: 6555 6 vee sees 3.55 @3.60 in SD ase sai 
ORDINARY STOCK, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6/2...... $ .55@ .63 $ .70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2...... .63 1 .80@ .90 
Common clears ........- 1.20@1.28 1.50@1.60 
OLD Pack, OLD GRADE 
Per M. 
RAT ORES I So 5:0is cele ors sneeneawien $2.35 @2.40 
BRAN UES, IO) Bia 5s. 6-5 50.8 058 Sine ersio kee 2.70 
re ena prernes nor 3.05@3.10 
BE ENUE IO SDs 65s 9\boaele Sina oS Weave wee Ole 3.75 @3.80 
Se nrean cae eye men Pores 3.85 @3.95 
PE MEOUNONG r8 ws 4 4 ea Sao ae eee Oe 4.80@4.90 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 
(United eas BExchange) 
Tee ‘sehaag $3.85 @3.95 


PETERCTIONN © 6 ic.e 60.00 vac 3.64 
po EE | SS 1.33 





REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 29.—The following are the pre- 
vailing redwood prices, f. 0. b. Chicago: 


Bevel Siding, $1S2E 


Clear ¢ A \ B 
’-5'6” 6’-9’ 10/20’ 3’-5'6” 6’-9’ 10/20’ 3/20’ 
%x4” ios -25 $30.25 $40.25 $22.25 $27. 25 wit a $31.25 
%x5” 28.25 83.25 48.25 26.25 31.25 25 36.25 
%x6” 27.25 82.25 42.25 25.25 30.25 40. 125 35.25 
For specified lengths, add $2. 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E 








Fond 





7>———Clear—_,, cae A 

; 4to9’ 10 to 20’ 4to9’ 10 to 20’ 
Ee $40.25 $43.25 $38.25 $41.25 
WEEEO” s si005-0 42.25 45,25 40,25 43.25 
oo ee 47.25 50.25 45.25 48.25 
MBEEO «nna 49.25 52.25 47.25 50.25 
MN Cor icaraiouee 63.75 66.75 61.75 64.75 
EEA 6.640% 65.75 68.75 63.75 66.75 
are sr 67.75 70.75 65.75 68.75 


For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
Finish—Rough—S2S or S4S, 10 to 20’ 





——Olear——__- A ‘ 
Width— 1” 1%4-1%”" 2” 1” 1%4-1%" 2” 
ee $80.50 $87.50 $85.50 $75.50 $82.50 $80.50 
gene 82.50 89.50 87.50 77.50 84.50 82.50 
5, 6, 8”.... 84.50 91.50 89.50 79.50 88.50 86.50 
EES 85.50 92.50 90.50 80.50 89.50 87.50 
ee 88.50 95.50 93.50 83.50 92.50 90.50 


- 84.50 91.50 89.50 79.50 87.50 85.50 


Other specified lengths, a $2. No charge for 
eliminating 10- and 20-foo 


Vertical grain clear, pom 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8”, 10” and 12”, add $15. 


For 22 & 24’, add $6, and for 26 to 32’, add $14 to 
10/20’ prices. 


Short Finish—Rough—S2S or S4S 


Clear. 
” 14%” & 1%” — 

3’-4'6” 5’-9’ 3’-4’6” §’-9’ 3’-4'6” 5’-9’ 

Width— 
tk gereare a 50 $57. 4 $54.50 $64.50 $52.50 $62.50 
Roe +5462 9.50 59.5 pa 56.50 66.50 54.50 64.50 
See Hats 64.5 61.50 71.50 59.50 69.50 
BT. 5% elaisler awe 65.50 75:50 72.50 82.50 70.50 80.50 
| ere 67.50 77.50 74.50 84.50 72.50 82.50 
ke 44.50 54.50 —— 49.50 59.50 
Ue Ee ne 42.50 52.50 49.50 59.50 47.50 57.50 
APE 44.50 54.50 53.50 63.50 51.50 61.50 
See 44.50 654.50 51.50 61.50 49.50 59.50 
Be ces care se 49.50 59.50 58.50 68.50 56.50 66.50 
rer 60.50 70.50 69.50 79.50 67.50 77.50 
a ae SAPs 62.50 72.50 71.50 81.50 69.50 79.50 
BtO] issac 39.50 49.50 48.50 58.50 46.50 56.50 


Other specified lengths, add $2. 


Shop, Rough, or S2S, Random Width 
and Length, 8 to 20’ 
1” 1%-1%"” 2” 2%" 3” 4” 5” & 6” 
5” & War.. 42. 50. 52.50 45.50 75-00 73.00 77.00 81.50 


Short Stock, “A’’ and Better, Rough, 
S2S, S4S, or T&G 


1” 1%” & 1%” 
Over Over 
Width— 20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 20-40” 42-54” 54-96” 
., & ere $37.50 $44.50 $54.50 7 4 $51.50 $61.50 
cesceceee 39.590 46.50 56.50 48.5 55.50 65.50 
6° ye eal 39.50 46.50 56.50 46.50 53.50 63.50 
Meer gt Siete 44.50 51.50 61.50 53.50 60.50 70.50 
10” ........ 55.50 62.50 72.50 64.50 71.50 81.50 
ee  Aeaiewy ae 57.50 64.50 74.50 66.50 73.50 83.50 
3 to ..6”... 34.50 41.50 51.50 43.50 50.50 60.50 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBEMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 29.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


RA hg tN oa: inva os a0. 6 0s e608 ek 0a eer $71.00 
tN ND 610.0 0a ccrncec cane cen’ 61.00 
Bevel siding, = PEC Sh Vee e WR Alause haeeS 34.00 
x rer rare re 35.00 
eau See Meee en Gene ae 
Factory stock, Fe git tet eeeeeeeeeenes e+ 82.00 
sielbrne sao Penceeecawe 40.00 
i Pee Taser ecb l0h-a 16) a ol eaves eee 43.00 
? SOO ee EO re . 43.00 

RM occ nus nddcecese 45. 
Common rough Ee rt 21.00 
BOX TUMDEF, SIE. occ csccccsccvces coeeee ee 
Bee PU sein wesesercee recess .- 18.00 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 27.—The following 
are average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
March 18: 


8x1} ” #x2” 4x24" 3x1” 3x2” 


Clr. gtd. Wht. isc «+. 145.40 101.00 
Sel. qtd. w&r. sees eens 86.91 oacain seco 
Clr, pins WHE. 00. cose, 2840 4.18 71:88 


Cir. pin. red 91.04 sine 98.38 65.33 64.50 
Sel. pln. wht. 79.50 Nees 83.34 51.94 57.29 
Sel. pln, red 74,20 stave 82.21 53.77 49.86 
No. 1 com.. 89. " cece SEOt 83. 20 33,21 
No. 2 com.. ive Gale 13.38 seee 
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CYPRESS 


The following are current f. o. b Chicago prices 
on cypress: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory 
Tank FAS Selects Shop Bow Peck 
4/4 oe - ar. z $ 8 = $47. 7 =. 50 $24.00 
5/4 57.5 50 26.00 


G/4 . 0 137 20 ie 80 50°60 60. b0 3 50 26.00 
8/4 ... 136.50 123.50 98.50 68.50 29.50 27.00 
40/4 «0, FARO BOTS FORTE TRIG cvccs cscs 
12/4 » BART T3076 TO47G FETS ccice sécic 
16/4 - 147.75 134.75 109.75 79.75 es, Kueee 
Boards 

No.1 No.2 

SN, CO) BAMNGs k dose crceiadecatecean $50.50 $32.50 
Finish, S2S 
Clear heart A B C D 


1x4 to 12” ran- 

dom lengths.$112.00 $100.00 $90.00 $76.00 $56.00 
1x2 to 11” spec- 

ified widths, 


random lgths. 111.00 99.00 89.00 75.00 56.00 
1x12” random 
lengths ...... 109.00 107.00 97.00 83.00 63.00 


For specified lengths add $2. 


For 5/4 add $5 to above prices; for 6/4 add $8; 
for 8/4 add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 selected No. 1 
common add $3; for 8/4 add $6. 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory 
No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4...$105.00 $90.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 
5/4... 110.00 95.00 60.00 40.00 30.00 
6/4... 110.00 95.00 60.00 40.00 30.00 
8/4... 115.00 100.00 65.00 45.00 35.00 
10/4... 120.00 110.00 70.00 45.00 45.00 
12/4... 120.00 110.00 70.00 45.00 35.00 
Boards 
No. 1 No, 2 
common common 
ts 6=, 8+ and 10-InGh. ..60<0ccccsc $45.00 $35.00 
ee 50.00 40.00 
ISMCH FANGOM PEK... ..ccccccess ee danas 


St. Louis, Mo., March 28.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress f. o. b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 

Tank Selects Shop Bow 

MONG oak eecclal ‘eumeatar $74.75 $44. tL $22.75 

SOMME a sires ive: < izesea alana 84.75 54. 25.75 

a Rr $125.00 87.75 57. ty 25.75 

es cae 6 eluates 133.50 95.50 65.50 26.50 

OL See 154.50 106.25 76.26 ..ce.- 
eee 156.50 106.25 , aaa 
LS ae 366.50 223.26 SESS cece 
PPE TOUUONY 6 ccc unennese ee ee neue neue $21.00 


Finish—S1S or S2S 
Olear heart A B 0 D 
=e 4 to 10. be i 75 $ 98.75 $ 88.75 $74.75 $55.75 


eeeve 18.75 106.75 96.75 82.75 62.75 
x14 eer 13d, oe -Joaee BEGED cilevse eaves 
| eee 542.00 TOOTS. TOTO «05 ccs..\snic-c 


Add for 14”, $5; for 14%”, $8; for 2”, $15.75. 


Common Grades—Rough 


No. 1 No.1 
Old stock New grade No. 2 
2 Ce 0 og aca eee $ 49.50 $41.50 $31.50 
WEEE 4 Weddle bin wie dhune 54.50 46.50 36.50 


For random stock, and lengths 8 to 16 feet or 
8 to 20 feet. deduct $2 from prices of above items, 


Siding, Flooring Etc. 


B 0 
1x4, 6 and 8” drop siding 
flooring, ceiling, casing 
Me) NBO occ acraic ceare a 112.25 $97.25 $87.25 
1%x4 and 6” bevel siding 48.25 40.25 86.75 
Bungalow siding, from ' 
EMEEO” GCGEK o0ka doce 71.25 60.25 57.50 


No. 1 Cypress Pickets 


14x14" 11%4x1%4” 1x3” 

Sfoot, G-inch .......... $28.75 $43.50 $48.50 

errr rrr er tre 32.75 50.00 55.50 

Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 
ad 1%” 5B" 4” 
$45.50 $53.25 $68.50 $85.25 
Lath 

RT EOLA a $8.60 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 

4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 

hats, act al $80 $90 $90 $100. $115 

ie Ra chat 65 5 80°. 9 


eee eeeee 





eeeee 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 27.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
Me ae ere $115 $120 $130 
Selects ....... 90 100 105 
NE rot eyccelive x 55 65 70 
No. 1 com. ran. 

WIiGEhS ..... 37 42 45 
No. 2 com. ran. 
WICKES 2.2% 26 ' 30 382 

YELLOW CYPRESS— 

1 2. ere $ Tea So $110@115 $125 
ee eee 75 8 85 90 95@100 
SUD, wes are arenes 48@ 53 60 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. 

WiGth@ ..<--; 35 40 42 
No. 2 com. ran. 

WIGGES. ccc. 25 28 30 


No.1lcom.1x 6& 8” 41 
No. 1 com. 1x10 & 12” 50 
No. 2com. 1x 6& 8” - 
No. 2. com: ER1@@iZ” BS ckccsce 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The following are current prices on maple 
a f.o. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 


—— Clear No.1 Factory 

3/8 > 1 a re $55.00 $40.00 PP 
pi fi 8? ee 85. 58.00 15.00 
i a” i —_—— ar 87.00 62.00 20.00 
aT 0 0! Aga mara ape” 90.00 65.00 22.00 
COREE 6 oKawcqenwe 80.00 60.00 25.00 
DECIES d.wakieweaeus 95.00 70.00 30.00 
EEPRGE§=— fb ho dnees 90.00 70.00 35.00 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
Conditions See Page 41 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 27.—Retail yard 
buying is light and runs to single car assort- 
ments. City buying is not heavy, but the out- 
look is bright for active work as soon as weather 
is favorable. Factory buying shows some im- 
provement, but low grade boards continue in 
surplus and are hard to move. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 29.—A slight improve- 
ment is noted in the northern pine trade. The 
amount of good lumber remains small and prices 
are fairly firm. The building trade is gradually 


improving, but retailers are taking stocks in 
small quantities as a rule. The box trade is 
showing some increased activity, but low grades 
are not gaining much in strength. 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—Some increase is 
noted in the demand for northern pine, the bet- 
ter inquiry coming from the retail yards. Orders 
are running more or less to mixed car assort- 
ments. Prices are fairly steady on the better 
grades. Stocks of dry lumber in the better 
grades are restricted and more or less broken. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—Some improvement 
in the demand for eastern spruce frames is re- 
ported. There is a fair volume of business in 
yard stock cut te length. The market looks a 
little stronger. The majority of orders are being 
put thru at $40 base. The call for random is 
fair, and prices are still somewhat soft. Scant- 
ling from the provinces can be bought for $29 
f. o. b. Boston. Maine lumber will bring several 
dollars more. Quotations: Provincial random, 
2x3 to 2x7, $29 to $31; 2x8, $36 to $37; 2x10, $40; 
Maine random, 2x3 to 2x7, $32 to $34; 2x8, $38; 
2x10, $40. The board market continues unsatis- 
factory. Competition with lumber from Penn- 
sylvania and the South is keen, and only the 
rather scanty offerings of eastern spruce boards 
maintain present prices. Random covering 
boards, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, 
planed one side, bring $30 to $33. For matched 
boards, clipped, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, $32 to 
$34 is quoted. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 27.—Conditions in 
the post and pole market show improvement. 
Retail yard stocks are light. Wholesale trade is 
active once more. A good many orders for poles 
have been placed, sleet storms having broken 
down telephone and telegraph poles in this State 
and in Wisconsin. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 29.—The hardwood trade is 
unchanged in its main features, remaining 
rather dull, due to the slowness of industrial 
production in developing. The flooring and in- 
terior trim manufacturers are the best custom- 
ers, and a fair volume of business is secured 
from the furniture and automobile interests, but 











22 Stories of 





< 


Carnahan 
Millwork 


Twenty-two of the twenty - four 
stories of the Magnolia Building, of 
Dallas, Texas—shown at the left—are 
finished with Carnahan millwork. 





All the trim was assembled at the 
factory with the Evans Ring Joint— 
illustrated above. 


Surely an installation such as this 
one is a gilt edge testimonial of the 
high character of Carnahan millwork 
and doors. 


We shell welcome an opportunity to quote on 


Alfred C. Bossom, Architect 
C. T. Wills Co., Inc., Contractor 


your requirements in special millwork and doors. 


Carnahan Manufacturing Co. 


MAKERS OF SPECIAL MILLWORK FOR EXACTING BUILDERS 
LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


General Sales Office and Factory: 
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much below what was expected. Hardwood 
prices have shown no great change during the 
last week. The last sixty days has shown a 
gradual softening, until current prices are 
around $10 lower than those of two months ago, 
except on certain items in heavy demand and 
low supply, such as FAS oak, 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 27.—Wholesale 
prices are strong, with supplies of upper grades 
short. Some improvement in demand for low 
grade hardwood is found. Flooring is fairly 
active. Yard buying is beginning to show up. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 28.—There is plenty 
of inquiry for hardwoods, and a large volume of 
business is being placed. Prices are on a slightly 
better basis. Flooring manufacturers are ac- 
tive and there is a good demand for oak and gum 
finish. Furniture factories also are taking gum 
and the better grades of oak. Other items are 
slower, except those desired by sash and door 
plants. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 27.—The hardwood mar- 
ket shows a bit more life, altho No. 2 gum is 
in very little demand, due to the box manufac- 
turers’ small requirements. Prices are steady. 


New Orleans, La., March 27.—High water has 
improved the statistical position of most south- 
ern hardwoods by curtailing production for a 
further indefinite period. Orders for upper grade 
stock are coming in a little more freely. As 
stocks were already light in these grades, the 
trend is toward improved prices. Lowers rule 
relatively quiet, box grades in particular being 
rated sluggish, with prices uninviting from the 
mill viewpoint. 


New York, March 27.—The demand for hard- 
woods has picked up, with maple and oak lead- 
ing the way in improvement. Prices are very 
firm, and an upward trend is forecast. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 29.—Hardwood demand 
is holding about the same, with customers un- 
willing to buy in any large quantity. Oak, chest- 
nut and birch are leading in the demand at some 
yards, with maple rather slow. Dealers in floor- 
ing state that the trade is keeping up well and 
prices are steady. 





Boston, Mass., March 29.—There has been 
some improvement in the hardwood trade, with 
the high grades holding a comparatively better 
position than the lower grades. Piano manu- 











Inter Insurance 


in the past 15 years has been the 
means of reducing other Fire 
Insurance rates about 50% and 
all the propaganda of competi- 
tors has only served to remind 
lumbermen of its great benefit. 


Licensed 


in Canada 


and legal everywhere. 


Manufacturing Wood 


Workers Underwriters 
LEE BLAKEMORE, INC., (Atty. in Fact) 


Chicago, Ill. 











facturers are taking poplar in good volume, and 
improvement also is noted in the furniture trade, 
If building construction continues to gain in ac. 
tivity this also will mean better business very 
soon with the house finish and flooring interests, 
Quotations: FAS, inch, ash, white, $110 to $115; 
basswood, $90 to $105; beech, $80 to $85; birch, 
red, $150 to $155; sap, $120 to $130; maple, $90 
to $100; oak, white, plain, $125 to $135; quartered, 
$155 to $160; poplar, $130 to $135. Western birch 
and maple flooring, }#x2%, face, is offered at 
$99.50. For northern makes the range is $93 to 
$95. 


Baltimore, Md., March 27.—Hardwood trade 
shows some slight further improvement. Prices 
are unchanged. Foreign buyers are disposed to 
hold off in the belief that they can force con- 
cessions and export trading is hampered by high 
freight rates. 








Columbus, Ohio, March 27.—Trade in hard- 
woods is gradually expanding. Retail buying is 
still the best feature. Automobile, furniture and 
box factories are buying more liberally. Dry 
stocks, especially in the higher grades, are 
still scarce. Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 

AS com. com. com, 

[DORTTCHOR icccckceset $150 $85 $50 ane 
PAM sacicess bineeneuan 115 65 40 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 28.—The hardwood 
market shows some improvement, the demand 
coming largely from builders and those who sup- 
ply the building industry. Hardwood flooring is 
in strong demand. Prices are steady. 


HEMLOCK 


New York, March 27.—Large quantities of 
hemlock held at northern mills are beginning to 
move toward the local market. The demand for 
hemlock is better than fair and prices show an 
upward tendency. Dealers believe that the next 
few months will produce satisfactory business. 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—Hemlock is quiet, 
but prices hold steady. Offerings of eastern hem- 
lock are light. There is plenty of lumber from 
Pennsylvania and-West Virginia on offer and 
sellers appear sufficiently eager for business to 
sacrifice prices more or less. Eastern boards, 
clipped, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, are about steady 
at $32. One manufacturer is quoting $35. Very 
little hemlock dimension is on the market and 
little inquiry is reported. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 25.—As a result of en- 
larged order files at the mills, fir prices are 
steady to firm, with a strong undertone. Pro- 
duction is increasing steadily, and mills are run- 
ning generally. In some quarters there is a 
tendency toward reviving the 10-hour day, at 
least two of the large operations having experi- 
mented with their employees, with apparent suc- 
cess, 


San Francisco, Calif., March 25.—The Douglas 
fir market is quite active due to a great deal 
of local construction work in progress and pros- 
pects for a big year in the building line. ‘There 
is more strength noted in dimension, $1 more 
being paid for 2x3 and 2x4. The cargo price on 
rough common is now about $20, San Francisco. 
Northern mills are disposed to hold back ship- 
ments because prices are too low. Practically 
no cargo transit stock is being shipped. How- 
ever, there is a gradual cleaning up of the unsold 
random at better prices than prevailed when 
it was delivered at San Pedro. With a good re- 
tail demand and the southern California whole- 
sale market reviving, there is a more optimistic 
feeling among both sellers and buyers. Rail busi- 
ness is better, with higher prices obtained in 
spots. 


Chicago, March 29.—The Douglas fir trade 
shows some improvement, with retailers buying 
more freely for spring requirements and circulat- 
ing a large volume of inquiries. Industrial trade, 
however, is still restricted. Prices have shown 
no consequential change. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 28.—There is a better 
inquiry for fir. Local retailers are buying uppers 
and towns further west are taking a good range 
of yard stock. Prices are unchanged. Dimen- 
sion is $7 to $7.50 off, uppers $10 over, flat grain 
flooring $2 over, stepping $15 over, and finish 
$12 over. 


New York, March 27.—Fir is being received in 
large cargoes and is being widely distributed. 
Many retailers are putting in fir for the first 
time and a number of new yards that have 
started up lately have put in fir as the ground- 
work for operations. In spruce as well as fir 
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on there is a noticeable improvement in the de- 
vn mand. 
ery P Boston, Mass., March 29.—Wholesale distrib- 
sts. uters report the volume of business is more sat- e 
15; isfactory than the prices their customers are TI 1e au Yal eT 
ch, paying. Many of the retailers, particularly in 
$90 southern New England, have considerable stocks 
‘ed, of fir dimension. For corresponding lengths and 
rch sizes Douglas fir lumber is being sold here for 
at less than the spruce grown in New England. 
to Distributing interests are bringing in large sup- 
plies and are confident that continuing gains in 
the volume of building construction will provide 
en a ready market. 
¥" REDWOOD 
ren Chicago, March 29.—The redwood market is Adjustable 
igh encouragingly active, with retailers thruout the ole 
middle West and East buying comparatively Fruehauf One of four 
ra- freely thru the local distributing offices. Some om Ford Fruehaufs operated 
a is of the larger mills have recently advanced red- ss by Ferndale Lumber 
and wood prices $1 to $10, with an average of about . Co. , Ferndale, Mich. 
Dry $2. Industrial business remains rather quiet. 
an San Francisco, Calif., March 25.—The redwood 
2 market holds up pretty pay with “a demand 
for dry stock in excess of the supply. alifornia 
_ is taking a moderate volume of yard stock and Cut Your 
$20 siding, with — for "gg aceon “ 
goon as dry weather prevails. e eastern de- 
ood mand for siding and finish is greater than can Delivery Costs 
and be taken care of at present. All mills plan to 
up- increase their cut, and to build up normal as- 
5 y e . . . . e 
B is —" 7 ae » See ae The Fruehauf Trailer is built specifically to in- 
. ee crease the haulage efficiency of motor trucks. This 
Kansas City, Mo., March 28.—There is a little itd ; ios aaip " 
more inquiry for redwood and some buyers are it does in two ways. It eliminates the idle time 
A apie: eens He SS er of your trucks in standing waiting for loads. It 
, tO ices ive. e deman or sidin . P ‘ ° ote 
for pai glen ay ” . peg Pole, Frashout increases their capacity at practically no additional 
an alata railers are especially adapte 3 i i i 
- Sian titi, naan Ue i: Sian hii iene, cost. It will pay you to investigate the Fruehauf. 
S. ers are putting in their calls for redwood at this The distance between bolsters . 
season. Redwood is improving in industrial may be varied to accommo- Write for booklets today. 
liet, items, and prices hold firm. date loads from 8 to 30 feet in 
em- ae 
length. 2 
rom Buffalo, N. Y., March 29.—The redwood trade 
and is pretty fair, the demand being largely for sid- Fruchauf also makes four Fruehauf railer ( ‘0. 
Hn a ere pening pers window rrr Pic gerne wheel trailers and models de- 
rds, Shingles are not active, as competition is strong - - Z , 
ady from red cedar. A stronger market has devel- signed to meet logging needs. 10945 Harper Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
Tery oped in redwood, with siding up $1 from former 
and figures. 
Boston, Mass., March 29.—There is a moderate 
volume of business in redwood, and quotations 
are fairly steady. A better demand is looked 
en- for when the frost is out of the ground and 
are foundations can be put in with less difficulty 
Pro- for the large amount of residential construction e 
ager contracted for. 1 b 
“2 WESTERN PINES moder 
ro San Francisco, Calif., March 25.—The market . 
is firm on California white and sugar pine, with 
mill stocks of shop and better pretty well cleaned O a ! ; S 
glas up. Inquiries for white pine shop are being re- 
deal ceived and some large orders for sizes that are 
ros- scarce have been turned down. There are in- 
here dications that sash and door manufacturers will Or Mm mM n 
nore take all the No. 1 and 2 shop they can get. Some U CT e 
2 on new season’s shop has been ordered at present 
isco. prices. Production is at low ebb, with only one 
hip- or two mills running, and a late start expected 
nally for the new season on account of snow in the 
low- woods. For the week ending March 18, the Cali- e e “ 
1a fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- A h 
a ciation received reports of white pine sales n organization wit more 
i re- averaging at mill: No. 1 and 2 clear, $113.10; 


n0le- C select, $93.15; D select, $72.40; No. 1 shop, than 40 years experience 


istic $62.10; No. 2 shop, $45.10; No. 3 shop, $27.20; 
yusi- sugar pine, Nos. 1 and 2 clear, $150.00; No. 3 


d in clear, $100.25. in handling 


—_"s Kansas City, Mo., March 28.—The market here 
ae shows no change. Demand still runs largely to ‘ I IMBER PROPER I IES 


shop items and prices on them are stiff. 





ulat- 
rade, P , 
own New York, March 27.—Western pine continues 
scarce. Lack of improvement in western pine 
is attributed largely to the great efforts being 
etter made to push fir and spruce in this market. 
ypers Dealers believe a movement in western pine will 
ange come suddenly and that it will be in unexpected a | } } es ace 
men- volume. ad 
sired Buffalo, N. Y., March 29.—The California pine 


* 
market remains about the same at the mills, but Timber Company 


local prices are unsettled and much competition 


ed in prevails. Box lumber seems to be in large sup- New York Chi 
icago Seattle 


uted. ply, but good shop lumber is scarce and very 

first strong. — a 

Pon msnenmane 332 S. Michigan Ave 
yund- Boston, Mass., March 29.—Demand for western 














s fir pines is about normal. Price lists for the higher 
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Goldsboro N. C. Pine 








A Corner of One of Our Yards 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of Modern 
Mill equipment and a determination to give big value. 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


TELECODE 




















Our Saw Mill at Arringdale 


“ 
N. C. Pine Few woods equal N. C. Pine 


for all ‘round building needs 
always a and when you order from us 


x OOo d B uy you get big values. 


DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 


MILLS : — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building mes Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Phone 982 Gramercy D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAME, Manager 








grades are maintained with less difficulty than 
the quotations on the lower grade lumber. 
Quotations on Idaho white pine are: No. 1 com- 
mon, 1x6, $77.50; 1x8, $78.50; 1x10, $79.50; 1x12, 
$83; No. 2 common, 1x6, $67.50; 1x8 and 1x10, 
$68; 1x12, $70.50; No. 3 common, 1x6, $41; 1x8 
and 1x10, $42.50; 1x12, $43.50. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, March 27.—North Carolina pine is 
coming into this market in greater volume than 
at any time since the war. Prices have increased 
slightly and in every respect the market is 
strong. Mill stocks are rather short and the 
manufacture of lumber is brisker than it has 
been in twelve months. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 29.—Trade in North 
Carolina pine shows little improvement. Some 
wholesalers ask $29 for 6-inch roofers, but as 
transit cars are numerous no big advance is 
likely to take place until a better defined build- 
ing movement is seen. 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—The North Carolina 
pine market is holding the stronger tone recently 
reported. Kiln dried rough edge, 4/4 under 12- 
inch, is offered at $62.50, and air dried lumber 
can be bought for $2 or $3 less. While demand 
is not active, the strengthening of the market 
has had a steadying influence which makes busi- 
ness much more satisfactory. The lowest prices 
reported this week for shortleaf flooring and 
partition are: 1x4, A rift, $72; B rift, $65; C rift, 
$54; partition B&better flat, $55.25; B&better, 
$53. 


Baltimore, Md., March 27.—There is an in- 
creased demand for North Carolina pine. Ad- 
vances of $3 to $5 have been made on most 
items. Stocks on the wharves have been con- 
siderably reduced. Mill stocks are low. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 29.—The southern pine trade 
is featured by contradictory reports. Many 
wholesalers characterize business as brisk and 
developing very satisfactorily, while others see 
a slight slump in business during the last ten 
days. On the whole, however, the market un- 
doubtedly shows some improvement, with retail- 
ers buying more freely and inquiries coming in 
in large volume. Industrial business, however, 
remains restricted. Prices have shown no re- 
portable change. 


Kansas-City, Mo., March 28.—Inquiry is active 
and orders are plentiful. Demand for uppers has 
been slow, but the market is showing signs of 
widening out, and prices on finish and flooring 
are firmer. The big demand continues to be for 
dimension and boards, No. 3 items being espe- 
cially strong. Stocks of commons are broken. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 27.—Favorable weather 
has caused an improvement in buying. The 
market for No. 1 common dimension is strong; 
prices on other grades show little change. 


New Orleans, La., March 27.—Southern pine 
bookings went ‘‘over the top’”’ last week, topping 
the ‘‘normal’’ mark on the barometer by a 
healthy margin. Shipments also registered a 
husky gain for the week. Production increased 
slightly also. The successive record gains for 
two consecutive weeks strengthen the belief 
that the market has turned the corner with as- 
surance of good spring demand. Prices are 
firming up and quotations on the scarcer items 
in active call are advancing. The general dis- 
position, however, is to discourage anything re- 
sembling a runaway market. Mill stocks con- 
tinue more or less broken, but efforts are being 
made to build up assortments. 


New York, March 27.—The increased demand 
for southern pine is reflected in the enormous 
amount of building now under way. Dealers are 
replenishing stocks and some of the retailers are 
reporting greater and greater difficulty in get- 
ting shipments. Prices are strong on all items. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 29.—Some mills have 
been advancing prices 50 cents to $1. There 
is a good deal of opposition among retailers to 
paying any higher figures for stock, and as sell- 
ers are numerous it is difficult to get an advance. 
The inquiry is improving, retailers and consum- 
ers’ stocks being rather light. 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—City yards are not 
buying southern pine to any extent, but longleaf 
dimension is doing rather better than other lines. 
For ordinary schedules of longleaf dimension, 
short lengths up to 24-foot, current f. o. b. Bos- 
ton quotations are: 6-inch, $50; 8-inch, $52 
10-inch, $56; 12-inch, $62; 14-inch, $68; 16-inch, 
$75. Retail buyers are more cautious about con- 
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tracting for flooring and partition beyond actual 
and immediate requirements. The top prices 
quoted are: 1x4, A rift, $80.50; B rift, $75.50; 
c rift, $68.50; B&better flat, $62; partition 
Bé&better, $60. Upto $32.50 is asked for 6-inch 
roofers, kiln dried and very desirable, and there 
are chances to buy down to $28.50. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 28.—The improved de- 
mand and better prices reported at southern 
pine mills have not yet affected this market, but 
inquiries indicate that there will be a pretty 
good building demand as soon as the weather 


opens up. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 27.—Current reports 
indicate continued steady improvement in the 
call for cypress, mixed car business from the 
retail trade predominating. Orders are begin- 
ning to take on the “‘stocking up’’ aspect in place 
of the “filling in’’ one, but the firmness and 
steadiness of quotations over a long period prob- 
ably will operate to prevent any grand rush. 
Sellers, as a rule, express themselves well satis- 
fied with the situation and outlook. 

Chicago, March 29.—More activity in the cy- 
press trade is reported by local distributers. 
Retail yards are buying more freely and evi- 
dently have large requirements that are sure 
soon to materialize into orders; but industrials 
continue to be poor customers. Heavy rains 
and flood conditions in the South are interfering 
with shipments. Prices have shown no conse- 
quential change, except in finish, to correspond 
with the recent change in grades. These new 
prices are given in the price tables preced- 
ing these reports. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 27.—A little better retail 
demand is reported for Gulf coast cypress, but 
there is not much doing in industrial lines. The 
market for uppers in yellow cypress is weaker. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 28.—Cypress men are 
wrestling with the change in grade on finish 
stock, announcement of which was received here 
last week. Prices remain the same. Demand 
for cypress shows improvement. 





New York, March 27.—Cypress is being deliv- 
ered into New York from all producing areas in 
fair volume. A leading distributer expressed the 
belief that cypress would regain all of its former 
prestige before the spring and summer building 
season is over. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 29.—Cypress trade shows 
no particular change. Retailers are ordering in 
small lots as a rule, and are looking for lower 
prices. Mill stocks are not heavy and prices are 
firm. 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—There is a very fair 
demand for cypress. Both retailers and manu- 
facturing buyers are contracting for adequate 
quantities as their requirements develop. April 
promises to be an even better month for the 
cypress interests than March. Quotations: FAS, 
4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, 
$114 to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to 
60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., March 27.—The demand for 
cypress is rather quiet, and prices are firm. 
Stocks are exceedingly light, and mill supplies 
are none too plentiful. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., March 25.—The outlook for 
red cedar shingles is more encouraging. Coast 
conditions appear to be improved, altho there 
have not been any price changes of importance. 
A shortage is noted in Rite-Grade clears, and 
a prospect of increased production of 18-inch 
shingles, both eurekas and perfections, on ac- 
count of a falling off in Japanese demand for logs 
and cedar squares, which has caused mills to 
begin cutting high grade cedars. More mills 
are operating, but as yet there is no particular 
surplus of stock. Orders are coming better. Log 
Supply is free. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 27.—Wholesale 


shingle prices are steadier and more uniform, 
in spite of the decline in log prices. Transit sup- 
plies are light, and there is a fair demand. 
Kansas City, Mo., March 28.—Demand for 
Shingles is improving steadily. Prices range 
around $3.10 for clears, and $2.30 for stars, with 
Rite-Grade prices about 20 cents higher. There 
is a continued good demand for siding and prices 


are firmer at $36. The demand for lath is very 
g00d. Fir are now $5 mill, and southern pine are 
felling at about $4.25. 








-Wis- / 
tains practically no peck or shake 


in the lower grades woodworking 
manufacturers find they can re- 
duce waste to a minimum when 
they use our 





Yellow Cypress: 


100 M’ 4-4 No. 1 Com. Random 
100 M’ 5-4 No. 1 Com. Random 
100 MW’ 6-4 No. 1 Com. Random 
100 M’ 1x8” No. 1 Com. Rough 
100 MW’ 1x10” No. 1 Com. Rough 
100 M’ 1x8” No. 2 Com. Rough 
100 M’ 5-4 No. 2 Com. Random 
100 M’ 6-4 No. 2 Com. Random 


Can surface or resaw 
as desired. 




















Wisconsin Lumber Company 


Band Mills : 
Deering, Mo. 


Yellow Cypress 


Where lumber of more than ordi- 
nary durability is required, it cannot 
be beat. No. 
practically 100 percent sound—small 
sound knots being the principal de- 
fects. 
unsound knots and can be used full 
length for crating and boxing. We 
; cut dimension in the rough. 


Factories 


Reduce Waste 


In view of the fact that it con- 


MISSOURI SOFT TEXTURED 


common works 


No. 2 common may contain 


Send us your specifications. 





Sales Offices : 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








New Orleans, La., March 27.—Cypress shingles 
are reported seasonably quiet. Both cypress and 
pine lath are in better demand, and there is an 
upward price tendency to pine lath, of which 
No. 2 seem to be in the stronger request. 

New York, March 27.—Retailers are complain- 
ing of a shortage in shingles, despite the fact 
that enormous shipments have been received 
from the Pacific coast in the last few weeks. Red 
cedar shingles are in much greater demand than 
any other variety and are in larger supply. Lath 
are in heavy demand. Prices of shingles and 
lath have increased lately. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 29.—The shingle market 
shows no change in price—extra clears being 
quoted at $4.84, and stars $3.98. The steadier 
tone of the market is creating some increased 
business and wholesalers have made more ex- 
tensive sales of late. With better building in 
sight a stronger shingle situation is looked for, 
altho rail shingles will soon have to compete 
with those coming lake-and-rail. 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—The shingle market 
is only moderately active. Red cedar shingles 
from British Columbia are comparatively firmer 
than the white cedars produced nearer this mar- 
ket. For good makes of the reds, grading extra, 
$5.80 to $5.85 is quoted. White cedar extras are 
offered at $5.25 to $5.75, and clears at $4.25 to 
$4.75; there are reports of recent transactions in 
certain makes at about 25 cents under this range. 
The lath demand is fairly good. Most of the 
commission men quote $7.50 for 1144-inch, and 
$8.50 for 1%-inch lath, while some wholesalers 
are asking 25 cents to 50 cents less. The recent 
sudden advance in lath quotations, followed by 
a softening of prices has made local buyers very 
cautious. Furring is quiet and quotations about 
steady; 2-inch bringing $30 to $32, and 3-inch 


$28 to $30. The call for spruce clapboards is 
quiet, but the supply is light and quotations very 
firm at $120 for extras and $115 for clears. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 27.-—-There is a better 
tone to the shingle market. Rural dealers are 
buying more freely. City trade is slow. Build- 
ing operations are opening actively and many 
homes are under’ construction. Prices are 
stronger. Red cedar clears sell at $4.85 to $4.90, 
and stars at $4.15 to $4.25 delivered in Columbus. 
Other varieties are firm. Lath trade is more 
active and a fair volume is moving. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Callf., March 25.—California 
pine box shook is looking up a little, a moderate 
volume of orders being booked. Altho the 
orange crop is about 50 percent short, deciduous 
shook are being purchased. There is a good de- 
mand for cantaloupe crates for use in the Im- 
perial Valley. Box lumber is not very plentiful. 
Several of the box factories in northern Cali- 
fornia are still closed down and the strike at 
Klamath Falls shows no signs of settlement. 
The Valencia orange crop is estimated at 18,000 
ears for the 1921-1922 season. 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—Labor troubles in 
several of the important New England industries 
have had a restraining influence upon the mar- 
ket for boxboards and shook. The demand for 
boxing and crating lumber has improved in some 
quarters. Mixed lots of inch, round edge, are 
available at $22 to $25, consisting of country 
pine, spruce and hemlock. Carefully manufac- 
tured pine boxboards, inch, square edge, are 
quoted at $40, and such lumber also is offered 
down to $35. Satisfactory inch pine boxboards, 
round edge, are offered at around $30. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., March 29.—There is a good 
demand for mahogany, especially for the com- 
mon grades, and prices are firm. Orders for 
FAS can be placed for immediate delivery, but 
buyers requiring common grades of mahogany in 
sizable quantities are likely to wait several) 
months for the stock to be sawn and dried. For 
regular orders quotations are: 


5/4,6/448/4 10/4412/4 
5 $215 


WOR ckusala nes $200 $205 @210 
Ae 155 160 170 
eo. 90 90@ 95 100 


A very attractively figured veneer can be 
bought at 5 cents a foot, and the full range is 
1% to 7 cents a foot. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., March 25.—lLog prices are 
unchanged. Quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17: No. 3, $12. 

CEpAR: Ten percent base, $22. 

HEMLOCK: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 
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There are going to be many new homes built this 
spring—and many old homes rebuilt. You know 
it—the papers are full of “House shortage and 
High-rent stories.” Be prepared. 


We Can Ship You 


MIXED CARS 


Cedar Bevel Siding, 
Cedar Bungalow Siding, 
V. G. Fir Flooring, 

Fir Finish S4S, 

B.C. Red Cedar Shingles. 


—in any proportion you desire. Prompt shipment ; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Wire for prices. 


Underhill Lumber Co. 


Limited 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 

















Good Proposition for Dealers 


PATENTED IN U. S. AND CANADA. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion about how you can sell every 
farmer in your community the 
patented hardware to make the 


N Farm 
ew Era Gate 

No obligation. Double profits—one 
profit on patented hardware we manu- 
facture and another on lumber you'll 


sell. Any farmer can make gates with 
common tools. 








E25 27 7A 




















48 7 AB 





A postcard will bring the facts. 


A. & M. Heumos, cincr sect, Chicago, II. 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
(Continued from page 92) 


March 29.—Retail lumber dealers of the Twin 
Cities are feeling better over the building outlook 
since the annual Minneapolis building show, which 
attracted greater crowds than ever during all last 
week. A feature of the show this year was the 
large number of visitors who called for plan books 
and consulted with the various plan services, de- 
claring their intention to build homes this season, 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Mills, 
stopped here the other day on his way east and 
visited with W. W. Vawter, the company’s repre- 
sentative in this market. 

The Crookston Lumber Co. has started sawing 
for the season at Bemidji, Minn., and the Shevlin- 
Mathieu Lumber Co. mill at Fort Frances, Ont., 
began operations this week. 

W. I. Carpenter is back from a six weeks’ trip 
to the west Coast. Mrs. Carpenter was with him 
and they spent some time at Coronado Beach, Calif., 
before going north to the Sound cities. 

Archie D. Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co., 
has returned from a western trip which included a 
visit to the mill at Westwood, Calif. He found 
the lumber demand active both at Los Angeles and 
in the San Francisco section. 

The Itasca Lumber Co. has moved its general 
offices from Minneapolis to Deer River, Min&., 
where the mill is located. Fred Wenzel, sales man- 
ager, is in the new location. 

W. C. Lawton, Seattle wholesaler, was here last 
week informing friends of his new connection with 
Fred H. Parks, under the name of Parks & Lawton. 

George C. Lindeberg has become associated with 
John W. Phillips, local wholesaler, and will call 
on trade in and about the Twin Cities. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 27.—Most wholesalers are booking a good 
volume of business, still confined largely to the 
yards, as the railroads and big industrials are still 
far from normal in their buying. One feature of 
last week that is encouraging in this line is that 
factories and manufacturing sites were the most 
active items in the realty market. There is no 
complaint about the building business, for that is 
going fine, especially in the suburbs, and the de- 
mand for building lumber is even now hard to keep 
up with. 

Oak and ash are especially in demand, but there 
is also a fair market for most grades of chestnut, 
maple, birch, beech, basswood, poplar, gum, cherry, 
walnut and mahogany, as well as all kinds of hard- 
wood flooring. White pine is selling in a little 
larger volume, with the demand for the low grades 
better. Spruce is inactive but firm. Hemlock is 
still offered only in badly broken lists and prices 
are firm. Cypress is in good demand and prices 
are steady. Southern pine prices are steady and 
the demand is good for almost all items, but 
especially in ‘timbers and floorings. North Caro- 
lina pine is in wonderful demand in building sizes, 
flooring and boards, and is also in fair demand in 
the larger sizes. Prices have a tendency to rise. 
Lath are finding a good market, with prices firm. 
Shingles are active in the suburbs and prices are 
good. 

Preparations are being made for two big events 
in lumber association activities here next month. 
The annual meeting of the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association will be held at the Hotel Adel- 
phia April 7, and the annual of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange will be held April 27. 

George E. Lippincott, wholesaler, 225 South 
Sydenham Street, announces that he has been ap- 
pointed agent for William Horner, of Reed City, 
Mich., who he claims is the largest manufacturer 
of maple flooring in the world. He will handle on 
this account, maple, birch and beech flooring, in 
#2- and 14, -inch, and will have a shed stock of over 
1,000,000 feet to draw on at once. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





March 25, r are being 
shipped from Pacific Northwest ports to the At- 
lantic coast, and among the concerns doing a large 
business in this line is the Willapa Lumber Co., 
with headquarters and sales offices in this city and 
mills at Raymond, on Willapa Harbor, Wash. Ac- 
cording to reports received here today from Port 
Townsend, Wash., the Dutton Lumber Co., of New 
York, has placed orders for 100.000,000 feet of fir 
with Pacific Northwest mills to be delivered at 
New York. About 70,000,000 feet is to be fur- 
nished by mills on Puget Sound, and about 30,000,- 
000 feet by mills on the Columbia River. The lum- 
ber will be carried by vessels of the Luckenbach 
line, the facilities of which will be increased. 


CENSUS STATISTICS show that 54.4 percent 
of the homes in the United States in 1920 were 
rented. 
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